BERSERKER 


BOOKS 


THE MASTER OF THE CRABS 


I remember that I grumbled a little when Mior Lumivix awakened me. The 
past evening had been a tedious one with its unpleasant familiar vigil, 
during which I had nodded often. From sunfall till the setting of Scorpio, 
which occurred well after midnight at that season, it had been my duty to 
tend the gradual inspissation of a decoction of scarabs, much favored by 
Mior Lumivix in the compounding of his most requested love-potions. He 
had warned me often that this liquor must be thickened neither too slowly 
nor too rapidly, by maintaining an even fire in the athanor, and had cursed 
me more than once for spoiling it. Therefore, I did not yield to my 
drowsiness till the decoction was safely decanted and strained thrice 
through the sieve of perforated sharkskin. 


Taciturn beyond his wont, the Master had retired early to his chamber. I 
knew that something troubled him; but was too tired for overmuch 
conjecture, and had not dared to question him. 


It seemed that I had not slept for more than the period of a few pulse-beats 
— and here was the Master thrusting the yellow-slotted eye of his lantern 
into my face and dragging me from the pallet. I knew that I should not sleep 
again that night: for the Master wore his one-horned hat, and his cloak was 
girdled tightly about him, with the ancient arthame depending from the 
girdle in its shagreen sheath that time and the hands of many magicians had 
blackened. 


‘Abortion fathered by a sloth! ' he cried. 'Suckling of a sow that has eaten 
mandragora! Would you slumber till doomsday? We must hurry: I have 
learned that Sarcand has procured the chart of Omvor and has gone forth 
alone to the wharv'es. No doubt he means to embark in quest of the temple- 
treasure. We must follow quickly for much time has already been lost.' 


I rose now without further demur and dressed myself expeditiously, 
knowing well the urgency of this matter. Sarcand, who had but lately come 


to the city of Mirouane, had already made himself the most formidable of 
all my master's competitors. It was said that he was native to Naat, amid the 
sombre western ocean, having been begotten by a sorcerer of that isle on a 
woman of the black cannibals who dwell beyond its middle mountains. He 
combined his mother's savage nature with the dark necromantic craft of his 
father; and, moreover, had acquired much dubious knowledge and repute in 
his travels through orient kingdoms before settling in Mirouane. 


The fabulous chart of Omvor, dating from lost ages, was a thing that many 
generations of wizards had dreamt to find. Omvor, an ancient pirate still 
renowned, had performed successfully a feat of impious rashness. Sailing 
up a closely guarded estuary by night with his small crew disguised as 
priests in stolen temple-barges, he had looted the fane of the Moon-God in 
Faraad and had carried away many of its virgins, together with gems, gold, 
altar-vessels, talismans, phylacteries and books of eldritch elder magic. 
These books were the gravest loss of all, since even the priests had never 
dared to copy them. They were unique and irreplaceable, containing the 
erudition of buried aeons. 


Omvor's feat had given rise to many legends. He and his crew and the 
ravished virgins, in two small brigantines, had vanished ultimately amid the 
western seas. It was believed that they had been caught by the Black River, 
that terrible ocean-stream which pours with an irresistible swiftening 
beyond Naat to the world's end. But before that final voyage, Omvor had 
lightened his vessels of the looted treasure and had made a chart on which 
the location of its hiding-place was indicated. This chart he had given to a 
former comrade who had grown too old for voyaging. 


No man had ever found the treasure. But it was said that the chart still 
existed throughout the centuries, hidden somewhere no less securely than 
the loot of the Moon-God's temple. Of late there were rumors that some 
sailor, inheriting it from his father, had brought the map to Mirouane. Mior 
Lumivix, through agents both human and preterhuman, had tried vainly to 
trace the-sailor; knowing that Sarcand had the other wizards of the city 
were also seeking him. 


This much was known to me; and the Master told me more while, at his 
bidding, I collected hastily such provisions as were needed for a voyage of 
several days. 


‘| had watched Sarcand like an osprey watching its nest,’ he said. 'My 
familiars told me that he had found the chart's owner, and had hired some 
thief to steal it; but they could tell me little else. Even the eyes of my devil- 
cat, peering through his windows, were baffled by the cuttle-fish darkness 
with which his magic surrounds him at will. 


"Tonight I did a dangerous thing, since there was no other way. Drinking the 
juice of the purple dedaim, which induces profound trance, I projected my 
ka into his elemental-guarded chamber. The elementals knew my presence, 
they gathered about me in shapes of fire and shadow, menacing me 
unspeakably. They opposed me, they drove me forth... but I had seen — 
enough.’ 


The Master paused, bidding me gird myself with a consecrated magic 
sword, similar to his own but of less antiquity, which he had never before 
allowed me to wear. By this time I had gathered together the required 
provision of food and drink, storing it in a strong fish-net that I could carry 
easily over my shoulder by the handle. The net was one that was used 
mainly for catching certain sea-reptiles, from which Mior Lumivix 
extracted a venom possessing unique virtue. 


It was not till we had locked all the portals, and had plunged into the dark 
seaward-winding streets, that the Master resumed his account: 


‘A man was leaving Sarcand's chamber at the moment of my entrance. I saw 
him briefly, ere the black arras parted and closed; but I shall know him 
again. He was young and plump, with powerful sinews under the 
plumpness, with slanted squinting eyes in a girlish face and the swart 
yellow skin of a man from the southern isles. He wore the short breeks and 
ankle-topping boots of a mariner, being otherwise naked. 


‘Sarcand was sitting with his back half-turned, holding an unrolled sheet of 
papyrus, yellow as the sailor's face, to that evil, four-horned lamp which he 


feeds with cobras' oil. The lamp glared like a ghoul's eye. But I looked over 
his shoulder ... long enough... before his demons could hurry me from the 
room. The papyrus was indeed the chart of Omvor. It was stiff with age, and 
stained with blood and sea-water. But its title and purpose and appellations 
were still legible, though inscribed in an archaic script that few can read 
nowadays. 


‘It showed the western shore of the continent Zothique, and the seas beyond. 
An isle lying due westward from Mirouane was indicated as the burial- 
place of the treasure. It was named the Island of Crabs on the chart: but 
plainly it is none other than the one now called Iribos which, though seldom 
visited, lies at a distance of only two days' voyaging. There are no other 
islands within a hundred leagues, either north or south, excepting a few 
desolate rocks and small atolls.’ 


Urging me to greater haste, Mior Lumivix continued: 


‘I woke too tardily from the swoon induced by the dedaim. A lesser adept 
would never have awakened at all. 


"My familiars warned me that Sarcand had left his house a full hour ago. He 
was prepared for a journey, and went wharfward. But we will overtake him. 
I think that he will go without companions to Iribos, desiring to keep the 
treasure wholly secret. He is indeed strong and terrible, but his demons are 
of a kind that cannot cross water, being entirely earthbound. He has left 
them behind with moiety of his magic. Have no fear for the outcome. 


The wharves were still and almost deserted, except for a few sleeping 
sailors who had succumbed to the rank wine and arrack of the taverns. 
Under the late moon, that had curved and sharpened to a slim scimitar, we 
unmoored our boat and pushed away, the Master holding the tiller, while I 
bent my shoulders to the broad-bladed oars. Thus we threaded the huddled 
maze of far-gathered ships, of xebecs and galleys, of river-barges and scows 
and feluccas, that thronged that immemorial harbor. The sluggish air, hardly 
stirring our tall lateen sail, was pregnant with sea-smells, with the reek of 
laden fishing-boats and the spices of exotic cargoes. None hailed us; and we 


heard only the calling of watchmen on shadowy decks, proclaiming the 
hour in outlandish tongues. 


Our boat, though small and open, was stoutly built of orient beef-wood. 
Sharply prowed and deeply keeled, with high bulwarks, it had proven itself 
seaworthy even in tempests such as were not to be apprehended at this 
season. 


Blowing over Mirouane, from fields and orchards and desert kingdoms, a 
wind freshened behind us as we cleared the harbor. It stiffened, till the sail 
bellied like a dragon's wing. The furrows of foam curved high beside our 
sharp prow, as we followed Capricornus down the west. 


Far out on the waters before us, in the dim moonlight, something seemed to 
move, to dance and waver like a phantom. Perhaps it was Sarcand's boat... 
or another's. Doubtlcss, the Master also saw it; but he said only: 


"You may sleep now.’ 


So I, Manthar the apprentice, composed myself to slumber, while Mior 
Lumivix steered on, and the starry hooves and horns of the Goat sank 
seaward. 


The sun was high above our stern when I awakened. The wind still blew, 
strong and favorable, driving us into the west with unabated speed. We had 
passed beyond sight of the shore-line of Zothique. The sky was void of 
clouds, the sea vacant of any sail, unrolling before us like a vast scroll of 
sonbre azure, lined only with the shifting and fading foamcrests. 


The day went by, ebbing beyond the still-empty horizon; and night overtook 
us like the heaven-blotting purple sail of a god, sewn with the Signs and 
planets. The night too went over, and a second dawn. 


All this time, without sleeping, the Master had steered the boat, with eyes 
peering implacably westward like those of an ocean-hawk; and I wondered 
greatly at his endurance. Now for awhile he slept, sitting upright at the 


helm. But it seemed that his eyes were still vigilant behiad their lids; and his 
hand still held the rudder straight, without slackening. 


In a few hours the Master opened his eyes; but hardly stirred from the 
posture he maintained throughout. 


He had spoken little during our voyage. I did not question him, knowing 
that he would tell me whatever was needed at the due time. But I was full of 
curiosities; and was not without fear and doubt regarding Sarcand, whose 
rumored necromancies might well have dismayed others than a mere 
novice. I could surmise nothing of the Master's thoughts, except that they 
concerned dark and esoteric matters. 


Having slept for the third time since our embarkment, I was roused by the 
Master crying loudly. In the dimness of the third dawn, an island towered 
before us, impending with jagged cliffs and jotting crags, and barring the 
sea for several leagues to northward and southward. It was shaped 
somewhat like a monster, facing north. Its head was a high-horned 
promontory, dipping a great griffin-like beak in the ocean. 


‘This is Iribos,' the Master told me. 'The sea is strong about it, with strange 
tides and perilous currents. There are no landing-places on this side, and we 
must not venture too close. We must round the northern headland. There is 
a small cove amid the western cliffs, entered only through a sea-cavern. It is 
there that the treasure lies." 


We tacked northward slowly and deviously against the wind, at a distance 
of three or four bow-shots from the island. As our sea-craft was required to 
make progress: for the wind strengthened wildly, as if swollen by the breath 
of devils. Above its howling we heard the surf's clamor upon those 
monstrous rocks that rose bare and gaunt from cerements of foam. 


'The isle is unpeopled,' said Mior Lumivix. 'It is shunned by sailors and 
even by the sea-fowl. Men say that the curse of the maritime gods was laid 
upon it long ago, forbidding it to any but the creatures of the submarine 
deep. Its coves and caverns are haunted by crabs and octopi... and perhaps 
by stranger things.’ 


We sailed on in a tedious serpentine course, beaten back at times or borne 
perilously shoreward by the shifting gusts that opposed us like evil demons. 
The sun climbed in the orient, shining starkly down on the desolation of 
crags and scarps that was Iribos. Still we tacked and veered; and I seemed 
to sense the beginning of a strange unease in the Master. But of this, if such 
there was, his manner betrayed no sign. 


It was almost noon when we rounded at last the long beak of the northern 
promontory. There, when we turned southerly, the wind fell in a weird 
stillness, and the sea was miraculously calmed as if by wizard oils. Our sail 
hung limp and useless above mirror-like waters, in which it seemed that the 
boat's reflected image and ours, unbroken, moveless, might float forever 
amid the unchanging reflection of the monstershapen isle. We both began to 
ply the oars; but even thus the boat crawled with a singular slowness. 


I observed the isle strictly as we passed along, noting several inlets where, 
to all appearance, a vessel could have landed readily. 


'There is much danger here,' said Mior Lumivix, without elucidating his 
statement. 


Again, as we continued, the cliffs became a wall that was broken only by 
rifts and chasms. They were crowned in places by a sparse, funereal-colored 
vegetation that hardly served to soften their formidable aspect. High up in 
the clefted rocks, where it seemed that no natural tide or tempest could have 
flung them, I observed the scattered spars and timbers of antique vessels. 


"Row closer,’ enjoined the Master. 'We are nearing the cavern that leads to 
the hidden inlet.' 


Even as we veered landward through the crystalline calm, there was a 
sudden seething and riffling about us, as if some monster had risen beneath. 
The boat began to shoot with plummet-like speed toward the cliffs, the sea 
foaming and streaming all around as though some kraken were dragging us 
to its caverned lair. Borne like a leaf on a cataract, we toiled vainly with 
straining oars against the ineluctable current. 


Heaving higher momentarily, the cliffs seemed to shear the heavens above 
us, unscalable, without ledge or foothold. Then, in the sheer wall, appeared 
the low, broad arch of a cavern-mouth that we had not discerned heretofore, 
toward which the boat was drawn with dreadful swiftness. 


It is the entrance! ' cried the Master. "But some wizard tide has flooded it.' 


We shipped our useless oars and crouched down behind the thwarts as we 
neared the opening: for it seemed that the lowness of the arch would afford 
bare passage to our high-built prow. There was no time to unstep the mast, 
which broke instantly like a reed as we raced on without slackening into 
blind torrential darkness. 


Half-stunned, and striving to extricate myself from the fallen, spar-weighted 
sail, I felt the chillness of water splashing about me and knew that the boat 
was filling and sinking. A moment more, and the water was in my ears and 
eyes and nostrils: but even as I sank and drowned there was still the sense 
of swift onward motion. Then it seemed dimly that arms were around me in 
the strangling darkness; and I rose suddenly, choking and gasping and 
spewing, into sunlight. 


When I had rid my lungs of the brine and regained my senses more fully, I 
found that Mior Lumivix and I were floating in a small haven, shaped like a 
half-moon, and surrounded by crags and pinnacles of sullen-colored rock. 
Close by, in a sheer, straight wall, was the inner mouth of the cavern 
through which the mysterious current had carried us, with faint ripples 
spreading around it and fading away into water smooth and green as a 
platter of jade. Opposite, on the haven's farther side, was the long curve of a 
shelving beach strewn with boulders and driftwood. A boat resembling 
ours, with an unshipped mast and a furled sail the color of fresh blood, was 
moored to the beach. Near it, from the shoaling water, protruded the 
broken-off mast of another boat, whose sunken outlines we discerned 
obscurely. Two objects which we took for human figures were lying half in 
and half out of the shallows a little farther along the strand. At that distance 
we could hardly know whether they were living men or cadavers. Their 
contours were half-hidden by what seemed a curious sort of brownish- 


yellow drapery that trailed away amid the rocks, appearing to move and 
shift and waver incessantly. 


'There is mystery here,’ said Mior Lumivix in a low voice. 'We must 
proceed with care and circumspection.' 


We swam ashore at the near end of the beach, where it narrowed like the tip 
of a crescent moon to meet the sea-wall. Taking his arthame from its sheath 
the Master wiped it dry with the hem of his cloak, bidding me do likewise 
with my own weapon lest the brine corrode it. Then, hiding the wizard 
blades beneath our raiment, we followed the broadening beach toward the 
moored boat and the two reclining figures. 


'This is indeed the place of Omvor's chart,’ observed the Master. 'The boat 
with the blood-red sail belongs to Sarcand. No doubt he has found the cave, 
which lies hidden somewhere among the rocks. But who are these others? I 
do not think that they came with Sarcand.' 


As we neared the figures, the appearance of a yellowishbrown drapery that 
covered them resolved itself in its true nature. It consisted of a great number 
of crabs who were crawling over their half-submerged bodies and running 
to and fro behind a heap of immense boulders. 


We went forward and stopped over the bodies, from which the crabs were 
busily detaching morsels of bloody flesh. One of the bodies lay on its face; 
the other stared with half-eaten features at the sun. Their skin, or what 
remained of it, was a swarthy yellow. Both were clad in short purple breeks 
and sailor's boots, being otherwise naked. 


‘What hellishness is this?’ inquired the Master. "These men are but newly 
dead — and already the crabs rend them. Such creatures are wont to wait 
for the softening of decomposition. And look — they do not even devour 
the morsels they have torn, but bear them away.' 


This indeed was true, for I saw now that a constant procession of crabs 
departed from the bodies, each carrying a shred of flesh, to vanish beyond 


the rocks; while another procession came, or perhaps returned, with empty 
pincers. 


'T think,’ said Mior Lumivix, ‘that the man with the upturned face is the 
sailor that I saw leaving Sarcand's room; the thief who had stolen the chart 
for Sarcand from its owner.' 


In my horror and disgust I had picked up a fragment of rock and was about 
to crush some of the hideously laden crabs as they crawled away from the 
corpses. 


'Nay,' the Master stayed me, ‘let us follow them.’ 


Rounding the great heap of boulders, we saw that the twofold procession 
entered, and emerged from, the mouth of a cavern that had heretofore been 
hidden from view. 


With hands tightening on the hilts of our arthames, we went cautiously and 
circumspectly toward the cavern and paused a little short of its entrance. 
From this vantage, however, nothing was visible within except the lines of 
crawling crabs. 


‘Enter! ' cried a sonorous voice that seemed to prolong and repeat the word 
in far-receding reverberations, like the voice of a ghoul echoing in some 
profound sepulchral vault. 


The voice was that of the sorcerer Sarcand. The Master looked at me, with 
whole volumes of warning in his narrowed eyes and we entered the cavern. 


The place was high-domed and of indeterminable extent. Light was 
afforded by a great rift in the vault above, through which, at this hour, the 
direct rays of the sun slanted in, falling goldenly on the cavern's foreground 
and tipping with light the great fangs of stalactites and stalagmites in the 
gloom beyond. At one side was a pool of water, fed by a thin rill from a 
spring that dripped somewhere in the darkness. 


With the shafted splendor shining full upon him, Sarcand reposed half- 
sitting, half-recumbent, with his back against an open chest of age-darkened 
bronze. His huge ebon-black body, powerfully muscled though inclining 
toward corpulence, was nude except for a necklace of rubies, each the size 
of a plover's egg, that depended about his throat. His crimson sarong, 
strangely tattered, bared his legs as they lay outstretched amid the cavern's 
rubbie. The right leg had manifestly been broken somewhere below the 
knee, for it was rudely bound with splints of driftwood and strips tom from 
the sarong. 


Sarcand's cloak of lazuli-colored silk was outspread beside him. It was 
strewn with graven gems and amulets, with gold coins and jewel-crusted 
altar-vessels, that Hashed and glittered amid volumens of parchments and 
papyrus. A book with black metal covers lay open as if newly put aside, 
showing illuminations drawn in fiery ancient inks. 


Beside the book, within reach of Sarcand's fingers, was a mound of raw and 
bloody shreds. Over the cloak, over the coins and scrolls and jewels, 
crawled the incoming lines of crabs, each of which added its torn-off morsel 
to the mound and then crept on to join the outgoing column. 


I could well believe the tales regarding Sarcand's ancestry. indeed, it 
seemed that he favored his mother entirely: for his hair and features as well 
as his skin were those of the Negro cannibals of Naat as I had seen them 
depicted in travelers' drawings. He fronted us inscrutably, his arms crossed 
on his bosom. I noticed a great emerald shining darkly on the index finger 
of his right hand. 


'I knew that you would follow me,' he said, ‘even as I knew that the thief 
and his companion would follow. All of you have thought to slay me and 
take the treasure. It is true that I have suffered an injury: a fragment of 
loosened rock fell from the cavern-roof, breaking my leg as I bent over to 
inspect the treasures in the opened chest. I must lie here till the bone has 
knit. In the meanwhile I am well armed... and well served and guarded. 


"We came to take the treasure,’ replied Mior Lumivix directly. 'I had thought 
to slay you, but only in fair combat, man to man and wizard to wizard, with 
none but my neophyte Manthar and the rocks of Iribos for witness.’ 


‘Aye, and your neophyte is also armed with an arthame. However, it matters 
little. I shall feast on your liver, Mior Lumivix, and wax stronger by such 
power of sorcery as was yours.’ 


This the Master appeared to disregard. 


‘What foulness have you conjured now?" he inquired sharply, pointing to the 
crabs who were still depositing their morsels on the grisly mound. 


Sarcand held aloft the hand on whose index finger gleamed the immense 
emerald, set, as we now perceived, in a ring that was wrought with the 
tentacles of a kraken clasping the orblike gem. 


'I found this ring amid the treasure,’ he boasted. 'It was closed in a cylinder 
of unknown metal, together with a scroll that informed me of the ring's uses 
and its mighty magic. It is the signet-ring of Basatan, the sea-god. He who 
looks long and deeply into the emerald may behold distant scenes and 
happenings at will. He who wears the ring can exert control over the winds 
and currents of the sea and over the sea's creatures, by describing certain 
signs in air with his finger.’ 


While Sarcand spoke it seemed that the green jewel brightened and 
darkened and deepened strangely, like a tiny window with all the sea's 
mystery and immensity lying beyond. Enthralled and entranced, I forgot the 
circumstances of our situation: for the jewel swelled upon my vision, 
blotting from view the black fingers of Sarcand, with a swirling as of tides 
and of shadowy fins and tentacles far down in its glimmering greenness. 


"Beware, Manthar,' the Master murmured in my ear. 'We face a dreadful 
magic, and must retain the command of all our faculties. Avert your eyes 
from the emerald.’ 


I obeyed the dimly heard whisper. The vision dwindled away, vanishing 
swiftly, and the form and features of Sarcand returned. His lubber lips were 
curved in a broad sardonic grin, showing his strong white teeth that were 
pointed like those of a shark. He dropped the huge hand that wore the signet 
of Basatan, plunging it into the chest behind him and bringing it forth filled 
with many-tinted gems, with pearls, opals, sapphires, bloodstones, 
diamonds, chatoyants. These he let dribble in a flashing rill from his 
fingers, as he resumed his peroration: 


'I preceded you to Iribos by many hours. It was known to me that the outer 
cavern could be entered safely only at low tide, with an unstepped mast. 


‘Perhaps you have already inferred whatever else I might tell you. At any 
rate the knowledge will perish with you very shortly. 


‘After learning the uses of the ring I was able to watch the seas round Iribos 
in the jewel. Lying here with my shattered leg, I saw the approach of the 
thief and his fellow. I called up the sea-current by which their boat was 
drawn into the flooded cavern, sinking swiftly. They would have swum 
ashore: but at my command the crabs in the haven drew them under and 
drowned them; letting the tide beach their corpses later... That cursed thief! 
I had paid him well for the stolen chart, which he was too ignorant to read, 
suspecting only that it concerned a treasure-trove... 


‘Still later I trapped you in the same fashion, after delaying you awhile with 
contrary winds and an adverse calm. I have preserved you, however, for 
another doom than drowning.’ 


The voice of the necromancer sank away in profound echoes, leaving a 
silence fraught with insufferable suspense. It seemed that we stood amid the 
gaping of undiscovered gulfs, in a place of awful darkness, lit only by the 
eyes of Sarcand and the ring's talismanic jewel. 


The spell that had fallen upon me was broken by the cold ironic tones of the 
Master: 


‘Sarcand, there is another sorcery that you have not mentioned.’ 


Sarcand's laughter was like the sound of a mounting surf. 'I follow the 
custom of my mother's people; and the crabs serve me with that which I 
require, summoned and constrained by the sea-god's ring.’ 


So saying, he raised his hand and described a peculiar sign with the index 
finger, on which the ring flashed like a circling orb. The double column of 
crabs suspended their crawling for a moment. Then, moved as if by a single 
impulse, they began to scuttle toward us, while others appeared from the 
cavern's entrance and from its inner recesses to swell their rapidly growing 
numbers. They surged upon us with a speed beyond belief, assailing our 
ankles and shins with their knife-sharp pincers as if animated by demons. I 
stooped over, striking and thrusting with my arthame; but the few that I 
crushed in this manner were replaced by scores; while others, catching the 
hem of my cloak, began to climb it from behind and weigh it down. Thus 
encumbered, I lost my footing on the slippery ground and fell backward 
amid the scuttling multitude. 


Lying there while the crabs poured over me like a seething wave, I saw the 
Master shed his burdened cloak and cast it aside. Then, while the spell- 
drawn army still besieged him, climbing upon each other's backs and 
scaling his very knees and thighs, he hurled his arthame with a strange 
circular motion at the upraised arm of Sarcand. Straightly the blade flew, 
revolving like a disk of brightness; and the hand of the black necromancer 
was sundered cleanly at the wrist, and the ring flashed on its index finger 
like a falling star as it fell groundward. 


Blood spouted in a fountain from the handless wrist, while Sarcand sat as in 
a stupor, maintaining for a brief instant the gesture of his conjuration. Then 
his arm dropped to his side and the blood rilled out upon the littered cloak, 
spreading swiftly amid the gems and coins and volumens, and staining the 
mound of crab-deposited morsels. As if the arm's movement had been 
another signal, the crabs fell away from the Master and myself and 
swarmed in a long, innumerable tide toward Sarcand. They covered his 
legs, they climbed his great torso, they scrambled for place on his escaladed 
shoulders. He tore them away with his one hand, roaring terrible curses and 


imprecations that rolled in countless echoes throughout the cavern. But the 
crabs still assailed him as if driven by some demoniac frenzy; and blood 
trickled forth more and more copiously from the small wounds they had 
made, to suffuse their pincers and streak their shells with broadening rillets 
of crimson. 


It seemed that long hours went by while the Master and I stood watching. 
At last the prostrate thing that was Sarcand had ceased to heave and toss 
under the living shroud that enswathed it. Only the splint-bound leg and the 
lopped-off hand with the ring of Basatan remained untouched by the 
loathsomely busied crabs. 


"Faugh! ' the Master exclaimed. 'He left his devils behind when he came 
here; but he found others... It is time that we went out for a walk in the sun. 
Manthar, my good lubberly apprentice, I would have you build a fire of 
driftwood on the beach. Pile on the fuel without sparing, to make a bed of 
coals deep and hot and red as the hearth of hell, in which to roast us a dozen 
crabs. But be careful to choose the ones that have come freshly from the 
sea. 


THE MAZE OF MAAL DWEB 


By the light of the four small waning moons of Xiccarph, Tiglari had 
crossed that bottomless swamp wherein no reptile dwelt and no dragon 
descended; but where the pitch-black ooze was alive with incessant 
heavings. He had not cared to use the high causey of corundum that 
spanned the fen, and had threaded his way with much peril from isle to 
sedgy isle that shuddered gelatinously beneath him. When he reached the 
solid shore and the shelter of the palm-tall rushes, he did not approach the 
porphyry stairs that wound skyward through giddy chasms and along glassy 
scarps to the house of Maal Dweb. The causey and the stairs were guarded 
by the silent, colossal automatons of Maal Dweb, whose arms ended in long 
crescent blades of tempered steel which were raised in implacable scything 
against any who came thither without their master's permission. 


Tiglari's naked body was smeared with the juice of a plant repugnant to all 
the fauna of Xiccarph. By virtue of this he hoped to pass unharmed the 
ferocious ape-like creatures that roamed at will through the tyrant's cliff- 
hung gardens. He carried a coil of woven root-fibre, strong and light, and 
weighted with a brazen ball, for use in climbing the mesa. At his side, in a 
sheath of chimera-skin, he wore a needle-sharp knife that had been dipped 
in the poison of winged vipers. 


Many, before Tiglari, with the same noble dream of tyrannicide, had 
attempted to cross the fen and scale the scarps. But none had returned; and 
the fate of such as had won to the palace of Maal Dweb was a much- 
disputed problem. But Tiglari, the skilled jungle hunter, was undeterred by 
the hideous dubieties before him. 


That escalade would have been an improbable feat by the full light of the 
three suns of Xiccarph. With eyes keen as those of some night-flying 
pterodactyl, Tiglari hurled his weighted coil about narrow coigns and 
salients. He climbed with simian ease from footheld to foothold; and at 
length he gained a little buttress beneath the last cliff. From this vantage it 
was easy to fling his rope around a crooked tree that leaned gulfward with 
scimitar-like foliage from the gardens. 


Evading the sharp, semi-metallic leaves that slashed downward as the tree 
bent limberly with his weight, he stood, stooping warily, on the fearsome 
and fabled mesa. Here, it was said, with no human aid, the half-demoniac 
sorcerer had carved a mountain's pinnacles into walls, domes and turrets, 
and had leveled the rest of the mountain to a flat space about them. This 
space he had covered with loamy soil, produced by magic; and therein he 
had planted. curious baneful trees from outlying worlds, together with 
flowers that might have been those of some exuberant hell. 


Little enough was known of these gardens; but the flora that grew upon the 
northern, southern and western sides of the palace was believed to be less 
deadly than that which faced the dawning of the three suns. Much of this 
latter vegetation, accordiag to myth, had been trained and topiarized in the 
form of a labyrinth, balefully ingenious, that concealed atrocious traps and 
unknown dooms. Mindful of this labyrinth, Tiglari had approached the 
place on the side toward the sunset. 


Breathless from his climb, he crouched in the garden shadows. About him 
heavy-hooded blossoms leaned in venomous languor, or fawned with open 
mouths that exhaled a narcotic perfume or diffused a pollen of madness. 
Anomalous, multiform, with silhouettes that curdled the blood or touched 
the mind with nightmare, the trees of Maal Dweb appeared to gather and 
conspire against him. Some arose with the sinuous towering of plumed 
pythons, of aigretted dragons. Others crouched with radiating limbs like the 
hairy members of giant spiders. They seemed to close in upon Tiglari. They 
waved their frightful darts of thorn, their scythe-like leaves. They blotted 
the four moons with webs of arabesque menace. 


With endless caution the hunter made his way forward, seeking a rift in the 
monstrous hedge. His faculties, ever alert, wore quickened still more by 
fear and hatred. The fear was not for himself but for the girl Athlé, his 
beloved and the fairest of his tribe, who had gone up alone that evening by 
the causey of corundum and the porphyry stairs at the summons of Maal 
Dweb. His hatred was that of an outraged lover for the all-powerful, all- 
dreaded tyrant whom no man had ever seen, and from whose abode no 
woman ever came back; who spoke with an iron voice audible in far cities 


or outmost jungles; who punished the disobedient with a doom of falling 
fire swifter than the thunderstone. 


Maal Dweb had taken ever the fairest from among the maidens of the planet 
Xiccarph; and no mansion of the walled towns, or outland cave, was 
exempt from his scrutiny. He had chosen no less than fifty girls during the 
period of his tyranny; and these, forsaking their lovers and kinsfolk 
voluntarily, lest the wrath of Maal Dweb should descend upon them, had 
gone one by one to the mountain citadel and were lost behind its cryptic 
walls. There, as the odalisques of the ageing sorcerer, they were supposed to 
dwell in halls that multiplied their beauty with a thousand mirrors; and were 
said to have for servants women of brass and men of iron. 


Tiglari had poured before Athlé his uncouth adoration and the spoils of the 
chase, but having many rivals, was unsure of her favor. Cool as a river-lily, 
she had accepted inpartially his worship and that of the others, among 
whom the warrior Mocair was perhaps the most formidable. Returning from 
the hunt, Tiglari had found the tribe in lamentation; and learning that Athlé 
had departed to the harem of Maal Dweh, was swift to follow. He had not 
told his intention to anyone, since the ears of Maal Dweb were everywhere; 
and he did not know whether Mocair or any of the others had preceded him 
in his desperate errantry. But it was not unlikely that Mocair had already 
dared the obscure and hideous perils of the mountain. 


The thought of this was enough to drive Tiglari forward with a rash 
disregard of the clutching foliations and reptile flowers. He came to a gap in 
the horrible grove, and saw the saffron lights from the sorcerer's windows. 
The lights were vigilant as dragon's eyes, and appeared to regard him with 
an evil awareness. But Tiglari leapt toward them, across the gap, and heard 
the clash of sabered leaves meeting behind him. 


Before him was an open lawn, covered with a queer grass that squirmed 
like innumerable worms under his feet. He did not care to linger upon that 
lawn. There were no footmarks in the grass; but, nearing the palace portico, 
he saw a coil of thin rope that someone had flung aside, and surmised that 
Mocair had preceded him. 


There were paths of mottled marble about the palace, and fountains that 
played from the throats of carven monsters. The open portals were 
unguarded, and the whole building was still as a mausoleum lit by windless 
lamps. Tiglari, however, mistrusted this appearance of quietude and 
slumber, and followed the bordering paths for some distance before daring 
to approach nearer to the palace. 


Certain large and shadowy animals, which he took for the apish monsters of 
Maal Dweb, went by him in the gloom. Some of them ran in four-footed 
fashion, while others maintained the half-erect posture of anthropoids; but 
all were hairy and uncouth. They did not offer to molest Tiglari; but, 
whining dismally, they slunk away as if to avoid him. By this token he 
knew that they were actual beasts, and could not abide the odor with which 
he had smeared his limbs and torso. 


At length he came to a lampless, column-crowded portico; and, gliding 
silently as a jungle snake, he entered the mysterious house of Maal Dweb. 
A door stood open behind the dark pillars; and beyond the door he 
discerned the dim reaches of an empty hall. 


Tiglari went in with redoubled caution, and began to follow the arrased 
wall. The place was full of unknown perfumes, languorous and somnolent: 
a subtle reek as of censers in hidden alcoves of love. He did not like the 
perfumes; and the silence troubled him more and more. It seemed to him 
that the darkness was thick with unheard breathings, was alive with 
invisible movements. 


Slowly, like the opening of great yellow eyes, yellow, flames arose in lamps 
of copper along the hall. Tiglari hid himself behind an arras; and peering 
forth presently, he saw that the hall was still deserted. Finally he dared to 
resume his progress. All around him the rich hangings, broidered with 
purple men and blue women on a field of blood, appeared to stir with 
uneasy life in a wind he could not feel. But there was no sign of the 
presence of Maal Dweb or his metal servitors and human odalisques. 


The doors on either side of the hall, with cunningly mated valves of ebony 
and ivory, were all closed. At the far end Tiglari saw a thin rift of light in a 
somber double arras. Parting the arras very slowly, he peered through into a 
huge brilliantly lit chamber that seemed to be the harem of Maal Dweb, 
peopled with all the girls that the enchanter had summoned to his dwelling. 
It seemed, in fact, that there were hundreds, leaning or lying on ornate 
couches, or standing in attitudes of languor or terror. Tiglari discerned in the 
throng the women of Ommu-Zain, whose flesh is whiter than desert salt; the 
slim girls of Uthmai, who are molded from breathing, palpitating jet; the 
queenly topaz girls of equatorial Xala; and the small women of Ilap, who 
have the tones of newly greening bronze. But among them all he could not 
find the lotus-like beauty of Athlé. 


Much he marveled at the number of the women and the perfect stillness 
with which they maintained their various postures. They were like 
goddesses that slept in some enchanted hall of eternity. Tiglari, the intrepid 
hunter, was awed and frightened. These women — if indeed they were 
women and not mere statues — were surely the thralls of a death-like spell. 
Here, indeed, was proof of the sorcery of Maal Dweb. 


However, if Tiglari were to continue his search, he must traverse that 
enchanted chamber. Feeling that a marble sleep might descend upon him at 
the crossing of the sill, he went in with held breath and furtive leopard-like 
paces. About him the women preserved their eternal stillness. Each, it 
seemed, had been overcome by the spell at the instant of same particular 
emotion, whether of fear, wonder, curiosity, vanity, weariness, anger or 
voluptuousness. Their number was fewer than he had supposed; and the 
room itself was smaller: but metal mirrors, paneling the walls, had created 
an illusion of multitude and immensity. 


At the farther end he parted a second double arras, and peered into a 
twilight chamber illumined dimly by two censers that gave forth a parti- 
colored glow. The censers stood on tripods, facing each other. Between 
them, beneath a canopy of some dark and smoldering stuff with hinges 
braided like women's hair, was a couch of nightdeep purples bordered with 
silver birds that fought against golden snakes. 


On the couch, in sober garments, a man reclined as if weary or asleep. The 
man's face was dim with ever-wavering shadows; but it did mot occur to 
Tiglari that this was any other than the redoubtable tyrant whom he had 
come to slay. He knew that this was Maal Dweb, whom no man had seen in 
the flesh but whose power was manifest to all: the occult, omniscent ruler 
of Xiccarph; the suzerain of the three suns and of all their planets and 
moons. 


Like ghostly sentinels, the symbols of the grandeur of Maal Dweb, the 
images of his frightful empire. rose up to confront Tiglari. But the thought 
of Athlé was a red mist that blotted all. He forgot his eery terrors, his awe of 
that wizard palace. The rage of the bereaved lover, the bloodthirst of the 
cunning hunter awoke within him. He neared the unconscious sorcerer; and 
his hand tightened on the hilt of the needle-sharp knife that had been dipped 
in vipervenom. 


The man before him lay with closed eyes and a cryptic weariness on his 
mouth and eyelids. He seemed to meditate rather than sleep, like one who 
wanders in a maze of distant memories or profound reveries. About him the 
walls were draped with funereal hangings, darkly figured. Above him the 
twin censers wrought a cloudly glow, and diffused throughout the room 
their drowsy myrrh, which made Tiglari's senses swim with a strange 
dimness. 


Crouching tiger-wise, he made ready for the stroke. Then, mastering the 
subtle vertigo of the perfume, he rose up; and his arm, with the darting 
movement of some heavy but supple adder, struck fiercely at the tyrant's 
heart. 


It was as if he tried to pierce a wall of stone. In midair, before and above the 
recumbent enchanter, the knife clashed on some unseen, impenetrable 
substance; and the point broke off and tinkled on the floor at Tiglari's feet. 
Uncomprehending, baffled; he peered at the being whom he had sought to 
slay. Maal Dweb had not stirred nor opened his eyes; but his look of 
enigmatic weariness was somehow touched with a faint and cruel 
amusement. 


Tiglari put out his hand to verify a curious notion that had occurred to him. 
Even as he had suspected, there was no couch or canopy between the 
censers — only a vertical, unbroken, highly polished surface in which the 
couch and its occupant were apparently reflected. But, to his further 
mystification, he himself was not visible in the mirror. 


He whirled about, thinking that Maal Dweb must be somewhere in the 
room. Even as he tured, the funereal draperies rushed back with a silken, 
evil whispering from the walls, as if drawn by unseen hands. The chamber 
leapt into sudden glaring light; the walls appeared to recede illimitably; and 
naked giants whose umber-browm limbs and torsos glistened as if smeared 
with ointment, stood in menacing postures on every side. Their eyes 
glowered like those of jungle creatures; and each of them held an enormous 
knife, from which the point had been broken. 


This, thought Tiglari, was a fearsome thaumaturgy; and he crouched down, 
wary as a trapped animal, to await the assault of the giants. But these 
beings, crouching simultaneously, mimicked his every movement. It came 
to him that what he saw was his own reflection, multiplied in the mirrors. 


He turned again. The tasseled canopy, the couch of nightdark purples, the 
reclining dreamer, had vanished. Only the censers remained, rearing before 
a glassy wall that gave back like the others the reflection of Tiglari himself. 


Baffled and terrified, he felt that Maal Dweb, the allseeing, all-potent 
magician, was playing a game and was deluding him with elaborate 
mockeries. Rashly indeed had Tiglari pitted his simple brawn and forest 
craft against a being capable of such demoniac artifice. He dared not stir, he 
scarcely ventured to breathe. The monstrous reflections appeared to watch 
him like giants guarding a captive pigmy. The light, which streamed as if 
from hidden lamps in the mirrors, took on a more pitiless and alarming 
luster. The reaches of the room seemed to deepen; and far away in their 
shadows he saw the gathering of vapors with human faces that melted and 
reformed incessantly and were never twice the same. 


Ever the weird radiance brightened; ever the mist of faces, like a hell-born 
smoke, dissolved and re-limned itself behind the immobile giants, in the 
lengthening vistas. How long Tiglari waited, he could not tell: the bright 
frozen horror of that room was a thing apart from time. 


Now, in the lit air, a voice began to speak; a voice that was toneless, 
deliberate, and disembodied. It was faintly contemptuous; a little weary, 
slightly cruel. It was near as the beating of Tiglari's heart — and yet 
infinitely far. 


‘What do you seek, Tiglari?' said the voice. 'Do you think to enter with 
impunity the palace of Maal Dweb? Others — many others, with the same 
intentions — have come before you. But all have paid a price for their 
temerity.’ 


‘I seek the maiden Athlé,' said Tiglari. "What have you done with her?’ 


‘Athlé is very beautiful,’ returned the voice. 'It is the will of Maal Dweb to 
make a certain use of her loveliness. The use is not one that should concern 
a hunter of wild beasts. ... You are unwise, Tiglari.' 


‘Where is Athlé?' persisted the hunter, 


‘She has gone to find her fate in the labyrinth of Maal Dweb. Not long ago, 
the warrior Mocair, who had followed her to my palace, went out at my 
suggestion to pursue his search amid the threadless windings of that never- 
to-be-exhausted maze. Go now, Tiglari, and seek her also. There are many 
mysteries in my labyrinth; and among them, perhaps, is one which you are 
destined to solve. 


A door had opened in the mirror-paneled wall. Emerging as if from the 
mirrors, two of the metal slaves of Maal Dweb had appeared. Taller than 
living men, and gleaming from head to foot with implacable lusters as of 
burnished swords, they came forward, upon Tiglari. The right arm of each 
was handed with a great sickle. Hastily, the hunter went out through the 
opened door, and heard behind him the surely clash of its meeting valves. 


The short night of the planet Xiccarph was not yet over; and the moons had 
all gone down. But Tiglari saw before him the beginning of the fabled 
maze, illumined by glowing globular fruits that hang lantern-wise from 
arches of foliage. Guided only by their light, he entered the labyrinth. 


At first, it was a place of elfin fantasies. There were quaint paths, pillared 
with antic trees, latticed with drolly peering faces of extravagant orchids, 
that led the seeker to hidden, surprising bowers of goblinry. It was as if 
those outer mazes had been planned wholly to entice and beguile. Then, by 
vague degrees, it seemed that the designer's mood had darkened, had 
become more ominous and baleful. The trees that lined the way with their 
twisted, intertwining boles were Laocéons of struggle and torture, lit by 
enormous fungi that seemed to lift unholy tapers. The path ran downward to 
eery pools alight with wreathing witchfires, or climbed with evilly tilted 
steps through caverns of close-set leafage that shone like brazen dragon- 
scales. It divided at every turn; the branching multiplied; and skilled though 
he was in jungle-craft, it would have been impossible for Tiglari to retrace 
his wanderings. He kept on, hoping that chance would somehow lead him 
to Athlé; and many times he called her name aloud but was answered only 
by remote, derisive echoes or by the dolorous howling of some unseen 
beast. 


Now he was mounting through arbors of malignant hydra growths that 
coiled and uncoiled tumultuously about him. The way lightened more and 
more; the night-shining fruits and blossoms were pale and sickly as the 
dying tapers of a witches' revel. The earliest of the three suns had risen; and 
its gamboge-yellow beams were filtering in through the frilled and 
venomous vines. 


Far off, and seeming to fall from some hidden height in the maze before 
him, he heard a chorus of brazen voices that were like articulate bells. He 
could not distinguish the words; but the accents were those of a solemn 
announcement, fraught with portentous finality. They ceased; and there was 
no sound other than the hiss and rustle of swaying plants. 


It seemed now, as Tiglari went on, that his every step was predestined. He 
was no longer free to choose his way; for many of the paths were 
overgrown by things that he did not care to face; and others were blocked 
by horrid portcullises of cacti, or ended in pools that teemed with leeches 
larger than tunnies. The second and third suns arose, heightening with their 
emerald and carmine rays the horror of the strange web closing ineluctably 
about him. 


He climbed on by stairs that reptilian vines had taken, and gradients lined 
with tossing, clashing aloes. Rarely, could he see the reaches below, or the 
levels toward which he was tending. Somewhere on the blind path he met 
one of the ape-like animals of Maal Dweb: a dark, savage creature, sleek 
and glistening like a wet otter, as if it bathed in one of the pools. It passed 
him with a hoarse growl, recoiling as the others had done fron his 
repulsively smeared body... But nowhere could he find the maiden Athlé, or 
the warrior Mocair, who had preceded him into the maze. 


Now he came to a curious little pavement of onyx, oblong, and surrounded 
by enormous flowers with bronze-like stems and great leaning bells that 
might have been the mouths of chimeras, yawning to disclose their crimson 
throats. He stepped forward upon the pavement through a narrow gap in this 
siagular hedge, and stood staring irresolutely at the serried blooms: for here 
the way seemed to end. 


The onyx beaeath his feet was wet with some unknown, sticky fluid. A 
quick sense of peril stirred within him, and he turned to retrace his steps. At 
his first movement toward the opening through which he had entered, a 
long tendril like a wire of bronze recoiled with lightning rapidity from the 
base of each of the flower sterns, and closed about his ankles. He stood 
trapped and helpless at the center of a taut net. Then, while he struggled 
impotently, the stems began to lean and tilt toward him, till the red mouths 
of their blossoms were close about his knees like a circle of fawning 
monsters. 


Nearer they came, almost touching him. From their lips a clear, hueless 
liquid, dripping slowly at first, and then running in little rills, descended on 


his feet and ankles and shanks. Indescribably, his flesh crawled beneath it; 
then there was a passing numbness; then a furious stinging like the bites of 
innumerable insects. Between the crowding heads of the flowers, he saw 
that his legs had undergone a mysterious and horrifying change. Their 
natural hairiness had thickened, had assumed a shaggy pile like the fur of 
apes; the shanks themselves had somehow shortened and the feet had grown 
longer, with uncouth finger-like toes such as were possessed by the animals 
of Maal Dweb. 


In a frenzy of nameless alarm, he drew his broken-tipped knife and began to 
slash at the flowers. It was as if he had assailed the armored heads of 
dragons, or had struck at ringing bells of iron. The blade snapped at the hilt. 
Then the blossoms, lifting hideously, were leaning about his waist, were 
laving his hips and thighs in their thin, evil slaver. 


With the senses of one who drowns in nightmare, he heard the startled cry 
of a woman. Above the tilted flowers he beheld a strange scene which the 
hitherto impenetrable maze, parting as if by magic, had revealed. Fifty feet 
away, on the same level as the onyx pavement, there stood an elliptic dais 
of moon-white stone at whose center the maiden Athlé, emerging from the 
labyrinth on a raised, porphyry walk, had paused in an attitude of wonder. 
Before her, in the claws of an immense marble lizard that reared above the 
dais, a round mirror of steely metal was held upright. Athlé, as if fascinated 
by some strange vision, was peering into the disk. Midway between the 
pavement and the dais, a row of slender brazen columns rose at broad 
intervals, topped with graven heads like demoniac Termini. 


Tiglari would have called out to Athlé. But at that moment she took a single 
step toward the mirror, as if drawn by something that she saw in its depths; 
and the dull disk seemed to brighten with some internal, incandescent 
flame. The hunter's eyes were blinded by the spiky rays that leapt forth 
from it for an instant, enveloping and transfixing the maiden. When the 
dimness cleared away in whirling blots of color, he saw that Athlé, in a pose 
of statuesque rigidity, was still regarding the mirror with startled eyes. She 
had not moved; the wonder was frozen on her face; and it came to Tiglari 
that she was like the women who slept an enchanted slumber in the harem 


of Maal Dweb. Even as this thought occurred to him, he heard a ringing 
chorus of metallic voices that seemed to emanate from the graven demon 
heads of the columns. 


'The maiden Athlé,' announced the voices in solemn and portentous tones, 
‘has beheld herself in the mirror of Eternity, and has passed beyond the 
changes and corruptions of Time.' 


Tiglari felt as if he were sinking into some obscure and terrible fen. He 
could comprehend nothing of what had befallen Athlé; and his own fate 
was an equally dark and dreadful enigma, beyond the solution of a simple 
hunter. 


Now the blossoms had lifted about his shoulders, were laving his arms, his 
body. Beneath their abhorrent alchemy the transformation continued. A 
long fur sprang up on the thickening torso; the arms lengthened: they 
became simian; the hands took on a likeness to the feet. From the neck 
downward, Tiglari differed in no wise from the apish creatures of the 
garden. 


In helpless abject horror, he waited for the completion of the 
metamorphosis. Then he became aware that a man in sober garments, with 
eyes and mouth filled with the weariness of strange things, was standing 
before him. Behind the man were two of the sickle-handed iron automatons. 
In a somewhat languid voice, the man uttered an unknown word that 
vibrated in the air with prolonged mysterious aftertones. The circle of 
craning flowers drew back from Tiglari, resuming their former upright 
positions in a close hedge; and the wiry tendrils were withdrawn from his 
ankles. Hardly able to comprehend his release, he heard a sound of brazen 
voices, and knew dimly that the demon heads of the columns had spoken, 
saying: 


'The hunter Tiglari has been laved in the nectar of the blossoms of 
primordial life, and has become in all ways, from the neck downward, even 
as the beasts that he hunted." 


When the chorus ceased, the weary man in sober raimeat came nearer and 
addressed him: 


'l, Maal Dweb, had planned to deal with you precisely as I dealt with 
Mocair and many others. Mocair was the beast that you met in the 
labyrinth, with new-made fur still sleek and wet from the liquor of the 
flowers; and you saw some of his predcecssors about the palace. However, I 
find that my whims are not always the same. You, Tiglari, unlike the others 
shall at least remain a man from the neck upward; you are free to resume 
your wanderings in the labyrinth, and escape from it if you can. I do not 
wish to see you again, and my clemency springs from another reasom than 
esteem for your kind. Go now: the maze has many windings which you are 
yet to traverse." 


A great awe was upon Tiglari; his native fierceness, his savage volition, 
were tamed by the enchanter's languid will. With one backward look of 
concern and wonder at Athlé, he withdrew obediently, slouching like a huge 
ape. His fur glistening wetly to the three suns, he vanished amid the 
labyrinth. 


Maal Dweb, attended by his metal slaves, went over to the figure of Athlé, 
which still regarded the mirror with astonished eyes. 


"Mong Lut,' he said, addressing by name the nearer of the two automatons at 
his heels, 'it has been, as you know, my caprice to eternalize the frail beauty 
of women. Athlé, like the others before her, has explored my ingenious 
maze, and has looked into that mirror whose sudden radiance turns the flesh 
to a stone fairer than marble and no less enduring... Also, as you know, it 
has been my whim to turn men into beasts with the copious fluid of certain 
artificial flowers, so that their outer semblance should conform more strictly 
to their inner nature. Is it not well, Mong Lut, that I have done these things? 
Am I not Maal Dweb, in whom all knowledge and all power reside?’ 


"Yes, master,’ echoed the automaton. 'You are Maal Dweb, the all-wise, the 
all-powerful, and it is well that you have done these things." 


‘However,’ continued Maal Dweb, ‘the repetition of even the most 
remarkable thaumaturgies can grow tiresome after a certain number of 
times. I do not think that I shall deal again in this fashion with any woman, 
or deal thus with any man. Is it not well, Mong Lut, that I should vary my 
sorceries in future? Am I not Maal Dweb, the all resourceful?’ 


‘Indeed, you are Maal Dweb,' agreed the automaton, ‘and it would no doubt 
be well for you to diversify your enchantments.' 


Maal Dweb was not ill pleased with the answers that the automaton had 
given. He cared little for converse, other than the iron echoing of his metal 
servitors, who assented always to all that he said, and spared him the tedium 
of arguments. And it may have been that there were times when he wearied 
a little even of this, and preferred the silence of the petrified women, or the 
muteness of the beasts that could no longer call themselves men. 


THE MAZE OF THE ENCHANTER 


With no other light than that of the four diminutive moons of Xiccarph, 
each in a different phase but all decrescent, Tiglari had crossed the 
bottomless swamp of Soorm, wherein no reptile dwelt and no dragon 
descended - but where the pitch-black ooze was alive with continual 
heavings and writhings. He had carefully avoided the high causey of white 
corundum that spanned the fen, and had threaded his way with infinite peril 
from isle to sedgy isle that shuddered gelatinously beneath him. When he 
reached the solid shore and the shelter of the palm-tall rushes, he was 
equally careful to avoid the pale porphyry stairs that wound heavenward 
through dizzy, nadir-cleaving chasms and along glassy scarps to the ever- 
mysterious and terrible house of Maal Dweb. The causey and the stairs 
were guarded by those that he did not wish to meet: the silent, colossal iron 
servitors of Maal Dweb, whose arms ended in long crescent blades of 
tempered steel which were raised in implacable scything against any who 
came thither without their master's permission. 


Tiglari's naked body was smeared from crown to heel with the juice of a 
jungle plant repugnant to all the fauna of Xiccarph. By virtue of this he 
hoped to pass unharmed the ferocious ape-like creatures that roamed at will 
through the cliff-hung gardens and halls of the Tyrant. He carried a coil of 
woven root-fiber, wonderfully strong and light, and weighted with a brazen 
ball at one end, for use in climbing the mountain. At his side, in a sheath of 
chimera-skin, he wore a needle-sharp knife that had been dipt in the mortal 
poison of winged vipers. 


Many, before Tiglari, with the same noble dream of tyrannicide, had 
attempted to cross the pitchy fen and scale the forbidding scarps. But none 
had returned; and the fate of such as had actually won to the mountain 
palace of Maal Dweb was a much-disputed problem; since no man had ever 
again beheld them, living or dead. But Tiglari, the jungle hunter, skilled in 
the slaying of fierce and crafty beasts, was undeterred by the more than 
hideous probabilities before him. 


The escalade of the mountain would have been a highly dangerous feat by 
the full light of the three suns of Xiccarph. With eyes that were keen as 
those of some night-flying pterodactyl, Tiglari hurled his weighted coil 
about projecting coigns and fang-like salients. Hand over hand, he went up 
with simian ease from foothold to precarious foothold; and at length he 
attained a narrow buttress beneath the final cliff. From this vantage, it was 
an easy matter to fling his rope around the crooked bole of a tree that leaned 
gulfward with scimitar-like foliage from the gardens of Maal Dweb. 


Evading the sharp and semi-metallic leaves that seemed to slash downward 
as the tree bent limberly with his dangling weight, he stood, stooping 
warily, on the fearsome and widely fabled mesa. Here, it was rumored, with 
no human aid, the half-demoniac sorcerer and scientist had carved the more 
lofty pinnacles of the old mountain into walls, cupolas and turrets, and had 
levelled a great space about them. This space he had covered immediately 
with loamy soil, produced by magic; and therein he had planted curious 
baneful trees from outlying worlds beyond the suns of Xiccarph, together 
with flowers that might have been those of some teeming and exuberant 
hell. 


Little enough was actually known of these gardens; but the flora that grew 
on the northern, southern and western sides of the palace was popularly 
believed to be less deadly than that which faced the dawning of the triple 
suns. Much of this latter vegetation, according to myth, had been trained 
and topiarized in the form of an almost infinite labyrinth, balefully 
ingenious, from which egress was impossible: a maze that concealed in its 
windings the most fatal and atrocious traps, the most unpredictable dooms, 
invented by the malign Daedalus. Mindful of this labyrinth, Tiglari had 
approached the place on the side that fronted the three-fold sunset. 


Breathless, with arms that ached from the long, arduous climb, he crouched 
in the garden shadows. About him he saw the heavy-hooded blossoms that 
leaned from a winy gloom in venomous languour, or fawned toward him 
with open corollas that exhaled a narcotic perfume or diffused a pollen of 
madness. Anomalous, multiform, with silhouettes that curdled the blood or 


touched the brain with nightmare, the trees of Maal Dweb appeared to 
gather and conspire against him beyond the flowers. Some arose with the 
sinuous towering of plumed pythons, or aigretted dragons. Others crouched 
with radiating limbs that were like the hairy members of colossal 
arachnidans. They seemed to close in upon Tiglari with a stealthy motion. 
They waved their frightful darts of thorn, their scythe-like leaves. They 
blotted the four moons with webs of arabesque menace. They reared from 
interminably coiling roots behind mammoth foliages that resembled an 
army of interlocking shields. 


With endless caution and calculation, the hunter made his way forward, 
seeking a rift in the armed phalanx of vegetable monstrosities. His faculties, 
ever alert, were abnormally quickened by a grievous fear, intensified by a 
mighty hatred. The fear was not for himself, but for the girl Athle'’, his 
beloved and the fairest of his tribe, who had gone up alone that very 
evening by the causey of corundum and the porphyry stairs at the summons 
of Maal Dweb. His hatred was that of a brave man and an outraged lover 
for the all-powerful, all-dreaded tyrant whom no man had ever seen, and 
from whose abode no woman came back; who spoke with an iron voice that 
was audible at will in the far cities or the outmost jungles; who punished the 
rebellious and the disobedient with a doom of falling fire that was swifter 
than the thunderstone. 


Maal Dweb had taken ever the fairest from among the maidens of the planet 
Xiccarph; and no palace of walled towns, or savage outland cave, was 
exempt from his unknown scrutiny. He had chosen no less than fifty girls 
during the three decades of his tyranny; and these, forsaking their lovers 
and kinsfolk voluntarily, lest the wrath of Maal Dweb should descend upon 
them, had gone one by one to the mountain citadel and were lost behind its 
cryptic walls. There, as the odalisques of the aging sorcerer, they were 
supposed to dwell in halls that multiplied their beauty with a thousand 
mirrors; and were said to have for servants women of brass and men of iron 
that mimicked in all ways the motion and speech of living people. 


Tiglari had poured before Athle' the uncouth adoration of his heart and the 
barbaric spoils of the chase, but having many rivals, was still unsure of her 


favor. Cool as a river lily, and no less impartial, she had accepted his 
worship and that of the others, among whom the warrior Mocair was 
perhaps the most formidable. Returning at eve from the hunt, Tiglari had 
found the tribe in lamentation; and, learning that Athle' had departed to the 
harem of Maal Dweb, was swift to follow. 


He had not announced his intention to his fellow tribesmen, since the ears 
of Maal Dweb were everywhere; and he did not know whether Mocair or 
any of the others had preceded him in his desperate errantry. Mocair, 
however, had been absent; and it was not unlikely that he had already dared 
the obscure and hideous perils of the mountain. 


The thought of this was enough to drive Tiglari forward with a rash 
disregard of the poisonous, reptile flowers and clutching foliations. He 
came anon to a gap in the horrible grove, and saw the saffron lights from 
the lower windows of Maal Dweb, and a dark thronging of domes and 
turrets that assailed the constellations above. The lights were vigilant as the 
eyes of sleepless dragons, and appeared to regard him with an evil, 
unblinking awareness. But Tiglari leapt toward them, across the gap, and 
heard the clash of sabered leaves that met behind him. 


Before him was an open lawn, covered with a queer grass that squirmed 
like innumerable worms beneath his bare feet. He did not care to linger 
upon that lawn, but ran onward with light, skimming paces. There were no 
footmarks in the grass; but nearing the portico of the palace, he saw a coil 
of thin rope that someone had flung aside, and knew that Mocair had 
preceded him. 


There were paths of mottled marble about the palace, and fountains and 
waterfalls that played with a gurgling as of blood from the throats of carven 
monsters. The open portals were unguarded, and the whole building was 
still as a mausoleum lit by windless lamps. No shadows moved behind the 
brilliant yellow windows; and darkness slept unbroken among the high 
towers and cupolas. Tiglari, however, mistrusted sorely the appearance of 
quietude and slumber, and followed the bordering paths for some distance 
before daring to approach nearer to the palace. 


Certain large and shadowy animals, which he took for the apish monsters of 
Maal Dweb, went by him in the gloom. They were hairy and uncouth, with 
sloping heads. Some of them ran in four-footed fashion, while others 
maintained the half-erect posture of anthropoids. They did not offer to 
molest Tiglari: but, whining dismally like dogs, they slunk away as if to 
avoid him. By this token, he knew that they were veritable beasts, and could 
not abide the odor with which he had smeared his limbs and torso. 


At length, he came to a lampless portico with crowded columns. Here, with 
the silent gliding of a jungle snake, he entered the mysterious and ever- 
dreadful house of Maal Dweb. Behind the dark pillars, a door stood open; 
and beyond the door were the dim and seemingly endless reaches of an 
empty hall. 


Tiglari went in with redoubled caution, and began to follow the arrased 
wall. The place was full of unknown perfumes, languorous and somnolent: 
a subtle reek as of censers in hidden alcoves of love. He did not like the 
perfumes; and the silence troubled him more and more as he went deeper 
into the palace. It seemed to him that the darkness was thick with unheard 
breathings, was alive with invisible and sinister movements. 


Slowly, like the opening of great yellow eyes, the yellow flames arose in 
mighty lamps of copper that hung along the hall. Tiglari hid himself behind 
a heavy-figured arras; but peeping out with eerie trepidation, he saw that the 
hall was still deserted. Finally, he dared to resume his progress. All about 
him, the imperial hangings, broidered with purple men and azure women on 
a field of bright blood, appeared to stir with easy life in a wind that he could 
not feel; and the lamps regarded him with unwavering splendid eyes. But 
there was no sign of the presence of Maal Dweb; and the metal servitors 
and human odalisques of the tyrant were nowhere to be seen. 


The doors on either side of the hall, with cunningly mated valves of ebony 
and ivory, were all closed. At the far end, Tiglari saw a rift of flaming light 
in a somber double arras. Parting the arras very softly, he peered into a 
huge, brightly illumined chamber that seemed at first sight to be the harem 
of Maal Dweb, peopled with all the girls that the enchanter had summoned 


to his mountain dwelling over a course of decades. In fact, it seemed that 
there were many hundreds, leaning or recumbent on orate couches, or 
standing in attitudes of languor or terror. Tiglari discerned in the throng the 
women of Ommu-Zain, whose flesh is whiter than desert salt; the slim girls 
of Uthmai, who are moulded from breathing, palpitating jet; the queenly 
amber girls of equatorial Xala; and the small women of Ilap, who have the 
tones of newly greening bronze. But among them all, he could not find the 
lilied beauty of Athle'. 


Greatly did he marvel at the number of the women and the utter stillness 
with which they maintained their various postures. There was no lifting nor 
falling of eyelids, no dropping of hands, no curving nor opening of lips. 
They were like images of living, subtly painted marble, or goddesses that 
slept in some enchanted hall of eternity. 


Tiglari, the intrepid hunter, was awed and frightened. Here, surely, was 
proof of the fabled sorceries of Maal Dweb. These women - if indeed they 
were women and not mere statues - had been made the thralls of a death- 
like spell of immortal slumber. It was as if some invisible medium of 
adamantine silence had filled the room, had formed about its occupants: a 
silence wherein, it seemed, no mortal being could draw breath. 


However, if Tiglari were to continue his search for Maal Dweb and Athle', 
it was necessary for him to traverse the enchanted chamber. Feeling that a 
marble sleep might descend upon him at the very crossing of the sill, he 
went with holden breath and furtive pard-like paces. About him, the women 
preserved their eternal stillness, their various airs and attitudes. Each, it 
appeared, had been overcome by the spell at the instant of some particular 
emotion, whether of fear, wonder, curiosity, vanity, weariness, anger or 
voluptuousness. Their number was fewer than he had supposed, and the 
room itself was smaller, but metal mirrors, panelling the walls, had created 
an illusion of multitude and immensity. 


At the further end, he came to a second double arras, slightly parted, and 
revealing only shadow beyond. Peering through, he beheld a twilight 
chamber, illuminated dimly by two censers that gave forth a parti-colored 


glow and a red fume as of vaporing blood. The censers were set on lofty 
tripods in the far comers, facing each other. Between them, beneath a 
canopy of some dark and smouldering stuff with fringes braided like 
women's hair, was a couch of nocturnal purples with a valance of silver 
birds that fought against golden snakes. On the couch, in sober garments, a 
man reclined as if weary or asleep. The face of the man was a pale mask of 
mystery lying amid ambiguous shadows; but it did not occur to Tiglari that 
this being was any other than the redoubtable and tyrannic sorcerer whom 
he had come to slay. He knew that this was Maal Dweb, whom no man had 
seen in the flesh, but whose power was manifest to all; the occult, 
omniscient ruler of Xiccarph; the overlord of kings; the suzerain of the 
three suns and of all their moons and planets. 


Like ghostly sentinels, the symbols of the grandeur of Maal Dweb, the 
images of his frightful empire, rose up to confront Tiglari. But the thought 
of Athle' was a red mist that blotted all. He forgot his eerie terrors, his awe 
of the ensorcelled palace. The rage of the bereaved lover, the bloodthirst of 
the cunning hunter, awoke within him to guide his agile, stealthy paces, to 
make firm his powerful thews. The chamber was empty, except for the still 
and languid figure on the couch. Tiglari neared the unconscious sorcerer; 
and his hand grew tight on the hilt of the needle-like knife that was dipt in 
viper-venom. 


The man before him lay with closed eyes and a cryptic weariness on his 
mouth and eyelids. He seemed to meditate rather than sleep, like one who 
wanders in a maze of distant memories or profound reveries. About him the 
walls were draped with funereal hangings, darkly and vaguely figured. 
Above him the twin censers wrought a cloudy glow, and diffused 
throughout the room their drowsy myrrh, which made the senses of Tiglari 
swim with a strange dimness. 


Crouching tiger-wise beside the valance of birds and serpents, he made 
ready for the stroke. Then, mastering the subtle vertigo of the perfumes, he 
rose up; and his arm, with the darting movement of some heavy but supple 
adder, struck fiercely at the tyrant's heart. 


It was as if he had tried to pierce a wall of adamant. In mid-air, before and 
above the recumbent enchanter, the knife clashed on some impenetrable 
substance that Tiglari could not see; and the point broke off and tinkled on 
the floor at his feet. Uncomprehending, baffled, he peered at the being 
whom he had sought to slay. Maal Dweb had not stirred nor opened his 
eyes. There was neither frown nor smile on his features; but their look of 
enigmatic weariness was somehow touched with a faint and cruel 
amusement. 


Hesitantly, Tiglari put out his hand to verify a certain curious notion that 
had occurred to him. Even as he had suspected, there was no couch or 
canopy between the fuming censers - only a vertical, unbroken, highly- 
polished surface, in which the whole scene was apparently reflected. He had 
tried to kill a mirrored image. But, to his further mystification, he himself 
was not visible in the mirror. 


He whirled about, thinking Maal Dweb must be somewhere in the room. 
Even as he turned, the funereal draperies rushed back with an evil, silken 
whispering from the wall, as if drawn by unseen hands. The chamber leaped 
into sudden glaring light, the walls appeared to recede illimitably; and 
naked giants, whose umber-brown limbs and torsos glistened as if smeared 
with ointment, stood in menacing postures on every side. Their eyes 
glowered like those of jungle creatures; and each of them held an enormous 
knife, from which the point had been broken. 


This, thought Tiglari, was a fearsome thaumaturgy; and he crouched down 
beneath the tripods, wary as a trapped animal, to await the assault of the 
giants. But these beings, crouching simultaneously, mimicked his every 
movement. By degrees it came to him that what he saw was his own 
reflection, multiplied and monstrously amplified in the mirrors of Maal 
Dweb. 


He tumed again. The tasseled canopy, the couch of night-dark purples with 
its figured valance, the reclining dreamer in plain vestments, all had 
vanished. Of that which he had beheld, only the smoking censers remained, 


rearing before a glassy wall that gave back like the others the reflection of 
Tiglari himself. 


Bafflement and terror united now in the savage brain of the hunter. He felt 
that Maal Dweb, the all-seeing, all-potent magician, was playing a game 
and was deluding him with elaborate mockeries. Rashly indeed had Tiglari 
pitted his simple brawn and forest craft against a being of such supernatural 
power and demoniac artifice. He dared not stir; he scarcely ventured to 
breathe. The monstrous reflections appeared to watch him like ogres who 
guard a captive pygmy. The light, which emanated as if from hidden lamps 
in the mirrors, took on a more pitiless and alarming luster, and centered 
itself upon him with a silent horror. The vast, illusive reaches of the room 
appeared to deepen; and far away in their shadows, he saw the gathering of 
vapors with human faces that melted and re-formed incessantly and were 
never twice the same. 


Ever the eerie radiance brightened; ever the mist of faces, like a hell-born 
fume, dissolved and re-limned itself behind the immobile giants, in the 
lengthening vistas. An unheard laughter, malevolent, scornful, seemed to 
lurk beyond the stillness. How long Tiglari waited, he could not tell; the 
bright and frozen horror of that room was a thing apart from time. 


Now, in the litten air, a voice began to speak; a voice that was toneless, 
deliberate - and disembodied. It was faintly contemptuous; a little weary; 
slightly cruel. It was impossible to align or locate; near as the beating of 
Tiglari's heart, and yet infinitely far. 


"What do you seek, Tiglari?" said the voice. "Do you think to enter with 
impunity the palace of Maal Dweb? Others - many others, with the same 
intentions - have come before you: but all have paid a certain price for their 
temerity." 


"I seek the maiden Athle'," said Tiglari. "What have you done with her?" 
The words were strange to him, their very sound was remote, as if another 
than himself had spoken. 


"Athle' is very beautiful," replied the voice. "It is the will of Maal Dweb to 
make a certain use of her loveliness. The use is not one that should concern 
a hunter of wild beasts .. . You are unwise, Tiglari." 


"Where is Athle'?" persisted the hunter. 


"Athle' has gone to find her fate in the labyrinth of Maal Dweb. Not long 
ago, the warrior Mocair, who had followed her to my palace, went out at my 
suggestion to pursue his search amid the threadless windings of that never 
to be exhausted maze. Go now, Tiglari, and seek her also . . . There are 
many mysteries in my labyrinth; and among them all, mayhap, there is one 
which you are destined to solve." 


The hunter saw that a door had opened in the mirror-panelled wall. In the 
depth of the mirrors, two of the metal slaves of Maal Dweb had appeared. 
Taller than living men, and gleaming from head to foot with implacable 
lusters as of burnished swords, they came forward upon Tiglari. The right 
arm of each was handed with a crescent sickle. Hastily, with no backward 
glance, the hunter went out through the open door. Behind him he heard the 
surly clash of its meeting valves. 


The short night of the planet Xiccarph was not yet over; and the four moons 
had all gone down. But before him he saw the beginning of the fabled 
maze, illuminated clearly by glowing globular fruits that hung lantern-wise 
from baroque arches and arcades of foliage. Guided by their still, uncanny 
luminescence, he entered the labyrinth. 


At first, it was a place of elfin fantasies and whims. There were quaintly 
turned estrades, pillared with slim and antic trees, latticed with the drolly 
peering faces of extravagant orchids, that led the seeker to hidden, 
surprising bowers of goblinry. It was as if those outer meanderings had been 
planned merely to entice and bemuse and beguile. 


Then, by vague degrees, as the hunter went on, it seemed that the designer's 
mood had darkened, had become more ominous and baleful. The trees that 
lined the path, with twisted, intertwining boles, were Laocoons of struggle 
and torture, lit by enormous fungi that seemed to lift unholy tapers. The 


path itself ran downward, or climbed with evilly tilted steps through 
caverns of imbricated leafage that shone with the brazen glistening of 
dragon-scales. At every turning the way divided before Tiglari; the devious 
branchings multiplied; and skillful though he was in jungle-craft, it would 
have been wholly impossible for him to retrace his wanderings. He kept on, 
hoping that chance would somehow lead him to Athle'; and many times he 
called her name aloud, but was answered only by remote, derisive echoes, 
or by the dolorous howling of some unseen beast that had become lost in 
the maze of Maal Dweb. 


He came to eerie pools, alight with coiling and wreathing witch-fires, in 
dim arboreal grottoes. Greenish, bloated hands as of dead men appeared to 
lift from the changing films of phosphorescence; and once he thought that 
he beheld the drowning face of Athle'. He plunged into the shallow pool - 
but found only fetid slime, and a swollen, nauseous thing that squirmed 
slowly beneath his touch. 


Now he was mounting through arbors of malignant hydra growths that 
coiled and uncoiled about him tumultuously. The way lightened more and 
more; the night-shining fruits and blossoms were pale and sickly as the 
dying tapers of a witches' revel. The earliest of the three suns had risen; and 
its gamboge-yellow beams were filtering in through the plaited horrors of 
frilled and venomous vines. 


Far off, and seeming to fall from some hidden height in the labyrinth before 
him, he heard a chorus of brazen voices that were like articulate bells or 
gongs. He could not distinguish the words; but the accents were those of a 
solemn and portentous announcement. They were fraught with mystic 
finality, with hieratic doom. They ceased; and there was no sound other 
than the hiss and rustle of swaying plants. 


Tiglari went on. The tortuous maze became wilder and more anomalous. 
There were tiered growths, like obscene sculptures or architectural forms, 
that seemed to be of stone and metal. Others were like carnal nightmares of 
rooted flesh, that wallowed and fought and coupled in noisome ooze. Foul 
things with chancrous blossoms flaunted themselves on infernal obelisks. 


Living parasitic mosses of crimson crawled on vegetable monsters that 
swelled and bloated behind the columns of accursed pavilions. 


It seemed now that the hunter's every step was predestined and dictated. He 
was no longer free to choose his way; for many paths were overgrown by 
things that he did care to face; and others were blocked by horrid 
portcullises of cacti, or ended in pools whose waters teemed with leeches 
larger than tunnies. The second and third suns of Xiccarph arose; but their 
beams of emerald and carmine served but to heighten the terrors of the web 
that had closed in about Tiglari. 


By stairs where floral serpents crept, and gradients lined with tossing, 
clashing aloes, he climbed slowly on. Rarely could he see the labyrinthine 
reaches below, or the levels toward which he was tending. Somewhere on 
the blind path, he met one of the ape-like animals of Maal Dweb: a dark, 
savage creature, sleek and glistening like a wet otter, as if it had bathed in 
one of the hidden pools. It passed him with a hoarse growl, recoiling as the 
others had done from his repulsively smeared body . . . But nowhere could 
he find the maiden Athle' or the warrior Mocair, who had preceded him into 
the maze. 


Now he had reached a curious little pavement of somber onyx, oblong, and 
wholly surrounded, except on the side of his approach, by enormous 
flowers with fluted bronze-like stems and great leaning balls that seemed to 
be the mottled heads of bestial chimeras, yawning to disclose their carmine 
throats. Through the gap in this singular hedge, he stepped forward on the 
pavement and stood staring irresolutely at the serried blooms: for here the 
way seemed to end. 


The onyx beneath his feet was wet with some unknown, sticky fluid. He 
was dazed with the wonder, strangeness, and intricate, coiling horror 
through which he had passed; but a dim warning of peril stirred within him. 
He turned toward the gap through which he had entered, but his impulse of 
retreat was all too late. From the base of each of the tall flower stems, a 
long tendril like a wire of bronze uncoiled with lightning rapidity, and 
closed about his ankles. He stood trapped and helpless at the center of a taut 


net. Then, while he struggled ineffectually, the huge stems began to lean 
and tilt toward him, till the carmine mouths of the blossoms were close 
about his knees like a circle of fawning monsters. 


Nearer they came, almost touching him. From their thick lips a clear, 
hueless liquid, dripping slowly at first, and then running in little rills, 
descended on his feet and ankles and shanks. Indescribably, his flesh 
crawled beneath it; then there was a peculiar passing numbness; then a 
furious stinging like the bites of innumerable insects. Between the crowding 
heads of the flowers he saw that his legs had undergone a mysterious and 
horrifying change; their natural hairiness had thickened, had assumed a dark 
and shaggy pile like the fur of apes; the shanks themselves had somehow 
shortened; and the feet had grown longer, with uncouth finger-like toes such 
as were possessed by the animals of Maal Dweb! 


In a frenzy of nameless alarm and fear, he drew his broken-tipped knife and 
began to slash at the flowers. It was as if he had struck at monstrous bells of 
ringing iron, had assailed the armored heads of dragons. The blade snapped 
at the hilt. Then the blossoms, lifting hideously, were leaning about his 
waist, were laving his hips and thighs in their thin, evil slaver. 


Across the bizarre nightmare in which his brain and body were drowning 
impotently, he heard the startled cry of a woman. Through the open gap in 
the hedge, he beheld a strange scene which the hitherto impenetrable maze, 
parting as if magic, had revealed. Fifty feet away, on the same level as the 
onyx pavement, there stood an elliptic dais or low altar of moonwhite stone 
at whose center the maiden Athle', emerging from the labyrinth on a raised 
walk of porphyry, had paused in an attitude of wonder. Before her, in the 
claws of an immense marble lizard that reared above the dais, a great 
circular mirror of steely metal was held upright, with the monster's head 
hidden from view behind it. Athle’, as if fascinated by some celestial vision, 
was peering into the steely disk. She presented her wide-eyed profile to 
Tiglari; and the mirror itself was seen obliquely, with the foreshortened 
body of the lizard reaching away at a sharp angle and mingling obscenely 
with the half-reptilian maze. Midway between the onyx pavement and the 
ellipse of pale stone, a row of six slender brazen columns, topped with 


graven heads like demoniac Termini, rose at broad intervals and faced 
alternately the hunter and the girl. 


Tiglari would have called out to Athle’; but at that moment she took a single 
step toward the mirror, as if drawn by something that she saw in its depths; 
and the dull disk seemed to brighten with some internal, incandescent 
flame. The eyes of the hunter were temporarily blinded by the spiky rays 
that leapt forth from it for an instant, enveloping and transfixing the 
maiden. When the dimness cleared away in swirling blots of sultry color, he 
saw that Athle'’, in a pose of statuesque rigidity, was still regarding the 
mirror with startled eyes. She had not moved; the wonder was frozen on her 
face: and it came to Tiglari that she was like the women who slept an 
enchanted slumber in the palace of Maal Dweb. Even as this thought 
occurred to him, he heard the ringing chorus of metallic voices, that seemed 
to emanate from the graven demon heads upon the columns. 


"The maiden Athle'," announced the voices in solemn and portentous tones, 
"has beheld herself in the mirror of Eternity, and has passed forever beyond 
the changes and corruptions of Time." 


Tiglari felt that he was sinking into some enormous, obscurely terrible fen 
of dreams. He could comprehend nothing of what had befallen Athle'; and 
his own fate was an equally dark and dread enigma beyond the solution of a 
simple hunter. 


Now the leaning blossoms had lifted about his shoulders, were laving his 
arms, his body. Beneath their abhorrent alchemy the transformation 
continued. A long fur sprang up on the thickening torso; the arms 
lengthened; they became simian; the hands took on a likeness to the feet. 
From the neck downward, Tiglari differed in no wise from the apes of the 
garden. 


In helpless abject terror, he waited for the completion of the metamorphosis. 
Then, slowly, he became aware that a man in sober garments, with eyes and 
mouth replete with the weariness of strange things, was standing before 


him. Behind the man, as if attending him, were two of the sickle-handed 
automatons of iron. 


In a somewhat languid voice, the man uttered an unknown word that 
vibrated in the air with prolonged, mysterious aftertones. The circle of 
craning flowers drew back from Tiglari, resuming their former upright 
positions in a weird hedge; and the wiry tendrils were withdrawn from his 
ankles, leaving him free. Hardly able to comprehend his release, he heard a 
sound of brazen voices, and knew dimly that the demon heads if the 
columns had spoken, saying: 


"The hunter Tiglari has been laved in the nectar of the blossoms of 
primordial life, and has become in all ways, from the neck downward, even 
as the beasts that he hunted." 


When the solemn chorus ceased, the weary man in sober raiment came 
nearer and addressed him: 


"I, Maal Dweb, had intended to deal with you precisely as I dealt with 
Mocair and many others. Mocair was the beast that you met in the 
labyrinth, with new-made fur that was still sleek and wet from the liquor of 
the flowers; and you saw some of his predecessors about the palace. 
However, I find that my whims are not always the same. You, Tiglari, 
unlike the others, shall at least remain a man from the neck upward; and 
you are free to resume your wanderings in the labyrinth, and escape from it 
if you can. I do not wish to see you again, and my clemency arises from 
another reason than esteem for your kind. Go now: the maze has many 
windings which you are yet to traverse." 


A dreadful awe was upon Tiglari; his native fierceness, his savage volition, 
were tamed by the enchanter's languid will. With one backward look of 
fearful concern and wonder at the frozen shape of Athle', he withdrew 
obediently, slouching like a great ape. His fur glistening wetly to the three 
suns, he vanished amid the meanderings of the labyrinth. 


Maal Dweb, attended by his metal slaves, went over to the figure of Athle', 
which still regarded the steely mirror with astonished eyes. 


"Mong Lut," he said, addressing by name the nearer of the two automatons 
that followed at his heels, "it has been, as you know, my caprice to 
eternalize the frail beauty of women. Athle’, like the others whom I have 
summoned to the mountain and have sent out to explore the ingenious 
maze, has looked upon that mirror whose sudden radiance turns the flesh to 
a stone that is fairer than marble and no less eternal .. . Also, as you know, 
it has been my whim to turn men into beasts with the copious fluid of 
certain artificial flowers, so that their outer semblance should conform 
strictly to their inner nature. Is it not well, Mong Lut, that I should have 
done these things? Am I not Maal Dweb, in whom all knowledge and all 
power reside?" 


"Yes, master," echoed the automaton in an iron voice, "you are Maal Dweb, 
the all-wise, the all-powerful, and it is well that you should have done these 
things." 


"However," continued Maal Dweb, "the repetition of even the most 
remarkable thaumaturgies can grow monotonous after a certain number of 
times. I do not think that I shall deal again in this fashion with any woman, 
nor deal thus with any man. Is it not well, Mong Lut, that I should vary my 
sorceries in future? Am I not Maal Dweb, the all-resourceful?" 


"Indeed, you are Maal Dweb," agreed the automaton, "and it would be well 
for you to diversify your enchantments." 


Maal Dweb, in his manner, was not ill pleased with the answers that the 
automaton had given. He cared little for converse, other than the iron 
echoing of his metal servitors, who assented always to all that he said, and 
who spared him the tedium of arguments. And it may have been that there 
were times when he wearied a little even of this, and preferred the silence of 
the petrified women, or the muteness of the beasts that could no longer call 
themselves men. 


THE METAMORPHOSIS OF EARTH 


In the year 2197, the first intimation of a strange peril of world-wide scope 
and gravity came and passed unrecognized for what it really was in the 
form of a newspaper dispatch from the Sahara, reporting a sand-storm of 
unprecedented fury. Several oases, according to the report, had been 
entirely blotted out, and a number of caravans had been lost in the sweep of 
the tremendous storm, which had towered to a height of twelve thousand 
feet and had covered many hundred square miles. No one caught in it had 
come out alive nor had any trace of the missing caravans been found. 
Subsequent dispatches brought the news that the affected region was full of 
minor upheavals for weeks after the cessation of the main disturbance, and 
that a furore of superstitious fear had been excited among the desert tribes, 
who believed that the end of the world was now imminent. But, in the surge 
and press of more sensational and apparently more important items then 
engaging the world's attention, no one, not even the most advanced and 
alert men of science, gave more than a passing thought to the sandstorm. 


Toward the end of the same year, there came a fresh report from the Sahara, 
this time of so strange and inexplicable a nature that t immediately aroused 
the curiosity of many scientists, who forthwith formed and expedition to 
investigate the conditions that had given rise to the report. The members of 
a caravan from Timbuctoo, the first to venture into the path of the great 
storm, had returned within a week, half-mad with terror and telling 
incoherently of unaccountable changes that had taken place all through the 
disturbed area. They said that the long, rolling dunes of sand had all 
disappeared, to be replaced by solid earth and mineral forms such as no one 
had ever seen before. The earth consisted of great patches of a sort of 
violet-colored day, very moist, and with a noxious odor that had almost 
overpowered those who ventured to walk upon it. 


Also, there were outcroppings, immense ledges, and even hills of singular 
stone and metals. The stone was mainly crystallized, with red, black, blue 
and dark-green colors, and the metals were white and irridescent. The 


members of the caravan swore that they had seen huge boulders heave 
visibly from the earth before their eyes, and had watched the crystals swell 
on the sides of these boulders. Over all the changed area, they said, there 
were vapors that arose continually, forming a dense canopy of cloud that 
shut out the sun. But, in spite of this fad, the heat was more intense than any 
they had ever known, and had an intolerably humid character. Another odd 
thing they had noticed was, that the sand immediately contiguous to this 
area had become so fine and pulverous that it soared in high clouds at every 
step of their camels, who had almost been engulfed in it. They all believed 
implicitly that Iblees, the Mohammedan Satan, had come to establish his 
kingdom on earth, and, as a preparatory measure, was creating for himself 
and his subject demons a suitable soil and atmosphere resembling those of 
the infemal realms. Henceforth, the region was utterly shunned, till the 
arrival of the investigating scientists, headed by Roger Lapham, the most 
renowned American geologist of the period. 


Il 


Lapham and his party, in which were several celebrated chemists as well as 
some fellow-geologists, had chartered two airplanes, and the trip to 
Timbuctco, where they paused to interview personally the members of the 
returmed caravan, was a matter of only a few hours. 


A new and unexpected angle was added to the strange story, when the 
scientists learned that eight of the twelve natives whom they desired to see 
had fallen dangerously ill in the interim since the sending of the last news 
dispatch. So far, no one had been able to diagnose their illness, which had 
presented a combination of symptoms no less inexplicable than unfamiliar. 
These symptoms were quite varied, and differed somewhat in the individual 
cases, though acute respiratory and mental disorders were common to all. 
Several of the men had shown a violent homicidal mania which they were 
already too weak and ill to carry to the point of action; others had tried to 
commit suicide in a sudden and delirious excess of melancholia and 
nervous terror; and six of the eight were afflicted with peculiar cutaneous 


disturbances which would have suggested leprosy if it had not been that the 
diseased portions, which developed and increased with remarkable rapidity, 
were of a bright green color instead of being white, and had purplish 
borders. The Pulmonary symptoms were not dissimilar to those experienced 
by men who have inhaled some sort of deadly gas, and were marked by a 
swift eating-away of the tissues. Two of the men died on the evening of the 
same day that Lapham and his companions arrived in Timbuctoo, and by 
noon of the following day the four who had been so far exempt were 
stricken down. They suffered all the symptoms presented by their fellows, 
with the addition, even during the earlier stages, of a form of locomotor 
ataxia and a queer disorder of vision which constituted an inability to see 
plainly in broad daylight, though their sight was normal at other times. 
They, as well as most of the others, now developed a terrible condition of 
necrosis involving the whole bony structure of the body, and within two 
days all were dead. 


Lapham and his brother-scientists talked with these men and did what little 
could be done to palliate their agonies. No more could be learned, however, 
than the news-dispatches had already proffered in the way of information, 
apart from the fact that the caravan-members attributed their illness to 
contact with the uncanny clay and minerals on which they had come in the 
heart of the Sahara. Those who had ventured the furthest into the strange 
area had been the first to develop this illness. 


It became evident to the scientists that their proposed explorations might be 
accompanied by grave bodily dangers. One of the planes was immediately 
sent to England for a supply of gas masks, oxygen, an complete suits of an 
insulative material designed to protect against everything then known to 
science in the form of harmful radio-activity. 


As soon as the planes returned, bringing the requisite supplies, the journey 
into the Sahara was resumed. Following at an altitude of one thousand feet 
the northern caravan route toward Insalab and Ghadarnes, the scientists 
soon began to penetrate the Juf desert, amid whose golden-yellow dunes the 
affected area was said to lie. 


An odd spectacle now presented itself to them. Far-off on the horizon was a 
low-lying mass of clouds or vapors—a thing almost without precedent in 
that dry, rainless region. These clouds or vapors were of a pearly-gray color, 
and they covered not only hundreds of leagues of the rolling sand, or what 
had once been sand, but also seemed to encroach upon the rocky, weather- 
worn terrain to east of the Juf. Nothing could be seen of the geological 
changes that had taken place, till the airplanes dad approached within a few 
miles of the vapor.mass. Then the exploring party had a glimpse of the van- 
colored soil and minerals described by the natives, now dimly discernible 
through the writhing fumes that still arose from them. 


Before landing, the scientists flew slowly above the vapors to deter- mine 
their extent and density. They found that the mass was circular in form and 
was at least a hundred miles in diameter. It constituted a level and uniform 
floor, dazzlingly bright in the sunshine, and with no breaks or variations 
anywhere. 


After crossing and circumnavigating the whole cloud-mass, a landing was 
made near the southern verge, and the expedition proceeded to encamp. The 
day was still new, since they had made an early start; and Lapham and the 
others were eager to begin their investigations without delay. Putting on 
their insulative suits and equipping themselves with the gas-masks and 
oxygen-tanks, the whole party set out forthwith. 


They had not gone far when they encountered the fine sand or dust of which 
the caravan-members had spoken. They sank to the waist in this sand at 
every step, but its inconceivable lightness made their progress not so 
difficult as it would normally have been. At every footfall, al every touch or 
movement, the fine powder soared in a huge cloud, which, as they had 
occasion to observe, took hours to settle itself again. None of them had ever 
seen such dust before, and the chemists in the party could scarcely wait to 
analyze it. 


At last, after much wandering and floundering in the dust-cloud, through 
which they could see nothing, Lapham and his companions drew 
themselves out on a margin of the strange violet soil. The contrast of this 


wet, steaming clay with the gulfs of atom-like powder that surrounded it 
was so inexplicable, so utterly amaaing as to baffle and dumbfound all 
conjecture. The substance was unearthly in its bizarreness, and the heat that 
emanated from it was almost beyond endurance. The scientists had 
sweltered in their heavy air-tight suits while crossing the zone of dust, but 
now they were subjected to actual suffering. 


At every step their astonishment grew, for the dim landscape beneath the 
vapors was such as no human eye had even seen before. Gigantic ledges of 
crystallized rock-forms arose in the foreground, and about the crystals there 
was something, even apart from their curious black, blue, red and dark- 
green coloration, which served to differentiate them from anything 
classified by geologists. They were prodigious in size, and had innumerable 
facets and a look of geometrical complexity foreign to all normal rocks. 
There was a sinister vitality in their aspect, too, and the tale of the natives, 
who purported to have seen them grow and swell, became almost 
comprehensible. Somehow, they resembled living organisms as much as 
minerals. Everywhere, also, were outcroppings of the white and iridescent 
metals that had been described. 


As the party advanced, the ledges grew larger, and towered overhead in 
cuffs and precipices and crags, among which the explorers found a tortuous, 
winding way. The crags were horned and beetling, and weird beyond 
imagination. It was like a scene in some other world; and nothing to which 
the scientists came in the course of their wanderings was in any manner 
suggestive of the familiar Terra Firma. 


After groping their way through narrow rifts and along the rim of Fantastic 
scarps where all foothold was prccarious, they emerged amid the crags, on 
the shelving shore of a lake of blackish-green water, whose full extent was 
indeterminate. Lapham, who was ahead of the others, half-lost in the coils 
of the rising vapors, cried out suddenly, and when his companions overtook 
him, they found him stooping above a queer plant with etiolated fungus-like 
stalk and broad, serrate leaves of a carnal crimson, mottled with gray 
blotches. Around it, the pinkish lips of younger plants were protruding from 


the soil, and they seemed to wax visibly beneath the astounded gaze of the 
explorers. 


"What on earth is it ?" cried Lapham. 


"As far as I can see, it isn't anything that could legitimately exist on earth," 
rejoined Sylvester, one of the chemists, who had made a sideline of botany. 
They all gathered about the queer plant and examined it minutely. The 
leaves and stalks were extremely fibrous in their texture and were full of 
deep pores like those of coral. But when Lapham tried to break off a 
portion, it proved to be very tough and rubbery, and the use of a knife was 
necessitated before the branch could be severed. The plant writhed and 
twisted like a living creature at the touch of the knife, and when the 
operation was finally accomplished, a juice that bore a_ startling 
resemblance to blood in its color and consistency, began to exude slowly. 
The severed section was placed in a knapsack for future analysis. 


Now the scientists proceeded toward the margin of the lake. Here they 
found some plant-growths of a different type, suggesting calamites, or giant 
reeds. These plants were twenty feet tall and were divided into a dozen 
segments with heavy, swollen-looking joints. They had no leaves, and their 
hues varied from a leaden purple to a leprous white with green shadowings 
and veinings. Although there was no wind, all of them were swaying a 
little, with a sound like the hissing of serpents. As Lapham and his 
confreres came closer, they saw that the reeds were covered with lip-like 
formations that recalled the suckers of an octopus. 


Sylvester was now in advance of the others. As he neared the foremost 
plant, the thing swayed suddenly forward with all the suppleness and 
celerity of a python and encircled the chemist in a series of constricting 
coils. Sylvester screamed in terror as the coils tightened about him, and the 
others ran instantly to his aid, though dumb-founded and well-nigh 
stupefied by the strangeness of the happening. Several of them carried 
clasp-knives, and these were at once requisitioned in effecting his release. 
Lapham and two of the chemists began to hack and saw at the horrible 


coils, while the reed continued its constriction about the limbs and body of 
the helpless man. 


The plant was amazingly tough and resistant, and Lapham's knife-blade 
broke before he had sawed half through the section upon which he was 
engaged. His companions, however, were more successful, and at length the 
diabolical growth was severed in two places, one of which was not far from 
the root. But the coils still clung around their victim, who had gone 
suddenly pale and limp, and who now fell in a dead faint as his companions 
finished their task. It was found that some of the sucker-like formations had 
penetrated his insulative suit and were actually embedded in his flesh. 
Slowly, in squirming segments, the coils were cut away; but nothing could 
be done at present with the suckers, for want of the proper surgical 
instruments; and it was obviously imperative that Sylvester should be taken 
back to camp as quickly as possible. 


Carrying the still unconscious man among them by turns, the explorers 
retraced their steps amid the crags and ledges of many-colored crystals, 
along the perilous rim of steaming diffs and gulfs, and found their way 
through the zone of atomic dust, till they reemerged, altogether exhausted 
and frightfully shaken, on the shore of the natural desert. In spite of their 
urgent haste, however, they took with them some specimens of the crystals, 
of the white and irridescent metals and the violet soil, as well as parts of the 
python-like reed, for future examination; and they greatly deplored their 
inability to secure also some of the water in the blackish-greeii lake. After 
the chemist's experience, no one would have dared to venture among the 
fringing reeds along its shore. Sylvester required immediate attention, for 
he was white and bloodless as a vampire's victim, and his pulse-beats were 
very slow and so feeble as to be almost undetectable. His clothing was 
removed and he was stretched on an improvised operating-table. It was now 
seen that the portions of his limbs and trunk in which the suckers had 
implanted themselves were horribly swollen and discolored; and _ this 
swelling rendered the task of removal all the more difficult. There was 
nothing to do but cut the suckers out; and after the administration of an 
opiate, which seemed scarcely needful under the circumstances, the 
operation was performed by Dr. Adams, the physician of the party. It was 


evident that Sylvester had been dreadfully poisoned by the suckers, for even 
after their removal, the flesh in which they had sunk continued to swell, and 
soon turned to a putrescent black which threatened to involve his whole 
body. At no time did he recover full consciousness, though during the night 
after the explorers' return, he began to toss and mutter weakly in a sort of 
low delirium, which presently merged into a coma from which he did not 
awaken. At ten the next morning, Dr. Adams announced that Sylvester was 
dead. It was necessary to inter him at once, for his body presented the 
appearance and all the usual characteristics of a week-old corpse. 


A sense of ominous gloom and oppression was thrown over the whole party 
by the chemist's fate, but it was of course felt that nothing should be 
permitted to delay, or interfere with, the work of investigation that had been 
undertaken. No sooner had the unfortunate Sylvester been laid to rest in a 
hurried grave amid the Saharan sands, when his fellow-scientists began 
eagerly their examination of the specimens they had secured. These were all 
studied under powerful microscopes and were subjected to chemical 
analysis of the most searching and rigorous order. Many known constituents 
were found, but all of these were immingled with elements for which 
chemistry had no names. The molecutar formation of the crystals was more 
intricate than that of any substance known on earth; and the metals were 
heavier than anything so far discovered. The cellular composition of the 
two plant-forms was oddly similar to that of animal bodies, and it was 
readily ascertained that they were intermediate between the animal and 
vegetable kingdoms, partaking of the character of both. How such minerals 
and plants could have appeared suddenly, in a location so obviously 
impossible even for the fostering of normal forms, was a theme of endless 
argument and inconclusive surmise between Lapham and his confreres. For 
a while, no one could propound a theory that seemed at all plausible Or 
credible. Apart from everything else, they were puzzled by the zone of fine 
dust about the changed area: this zone was found to consist of sand- 
particles whose very molecules had been partially broken up and 
disintegrated. 


"It looks," said Lapham, "as if someone or something had blown up all the 
atoms in this part of the Sahara, and had then started a totally new process 


of re-integration and evolution, with the development of soil, water, 
minerals, atmosphere and plants such as could never have existed on the 
earth during any of its geological epochs." 


This startling theory was discussed pro and con, and was finally adopted as 
the only explanation that contained elements of plausibility. But it remained 
to determine the agency of the geological and evolutionary changes; and of 
course no one could propound anything decisive as to the nature of the 
agency. The whole thing was enough to stagger the imagination of a Jules 
Verne; and with scientists of such indubitable rectitude as Lapham and his 
fellows, the fantasies of lawless imagination had no place. They were 
concerned only with things that could be verified and proven according to 
natural laws. 


Several days were devoted to analyzing, re-analyzing and theorizing. Then 
a report of the conditions that had been found was drawn up, and it was 
decided to send a summary of this report by radio to Europe and America. 
An attempt to use the radios carried by the party revealed a peculiar 
condition of absolute static that prevailed above the vapor-covered region. 
No messages could be sent or received across this region, though 
communication was readily established with points that were not in a direct 
line with the new area, such as Rome, Cairo, Petrograd, Havana and New 
Orleans. This condition of static was permanent—at least, many reported 
efforts, at all hours of the day and night, were utterly ineffectual. One of the 
planes, carrying a radio-apparatus, soared to a height of nine thousand feet 
above the encampment and sought to establish the desired connection, but 
in vain. It was necessary for the plane to cross the whole cloud-mass, to the 
northern side, before New York and London could receive and return its 
messages. "It would seem," observed Lapham, "as if some sort of ultra- 
powerful ray, that prevents the passage of radio vibrations, had been turned 
on this part of the Sahara. Evidently there is a screen of interfering force," 


While arguments as to the validity of this theory, the nature and origin of 
the conjectural rays, and their possible relation to the geologic changes, 
were still in progress, two members of the party complained of feeling ill. 
Both of them, on examination by Dr. Adams, were discovered to be 


afflicted with cutaneous symptoms resembling those that had been 
developed by many of the caravan from Timbuctoo. The characteristic 
patches of bright green, with purplish borders, were spreading rapidly on 
their arms and shoulders, and soon invaded the exposed portions of the 
skin. The two men became mildly delirious within a few hours, and gave 
evidence of extreme nervous depression. Simultaneously with this turn of 
their illness, Dr. Adams himself grew conscious of a sudden feeling of 
indisposition. Obviously, the insulative dothing worn by the explorers had 
been inadequate for their protection against whatever lethal forces were 
inherent in the new soil, minerals and vapor. laden atmosphere. It was 
decided that the party must retum to civilization immediately, before others 
should be stricken. 


Camp was broken up, and the two planes were headed for Great Britain. 
During the brief journey, all of the scientists began to fall ill, and the pilot 
of one of the planes collapsed, allowing the controllness air-vessel to plunge 
into the Atlantic near the coast of Spain. The crew of the second plane, 
seeing the accident, flew gallantly to the rescue, and succeeded in saving 
Lapham and Dr. Adams, who were struggling in the waters. Their 
companions, including the sick pilot, were all drowned. It was a sad 
remnant of the expedition which landed at London. 


Ill 


In the meanwhile, the summary of the explorers' report, dispatched with so 
much difficulty by radio, had been published in all the leading dailies of the 
world and had aroused universal interest amid the scientific fraternity. The 
press was full of theories and conjectures, some of them extremely wild and 
fantastic. One journal went so far as to insinuate that the Saharan 
manifestations were part of a plan for world-domination that was being put 
into practice by the United Oriental Federation, which then included China, 
Indo-China, Burma, and Japan; and others were indined to name Russia as 
the instigator. On the very same day when Lapham and his companions 
reached London, there came from the United States the news of a terrible 


and mysterious cataclysm, which had occurred in Missouri and which had 
involved at least half of this state. Though the time was still mid-winter and 
the ground was covered with unmelting snow, a tremendous storm of dust 
had appeared, in which many towns and cities, including St. Louis, had 
been utterly swallowed up. All communications with these towns and cities 
had been cut off, and no message, no living thing nor evidence of life, had 
come forth from the storm. There were great bil- lowing clouds, that soared 
to a stupendous height, and from which emerged a sound like the rumbling 
of thunder, or the explosion of un- acountable tons of dynamite. The dust, 
of unbelievable fineness, settled upon many miles of the adjacent areas, and 
nothing could be done or determined for days, since all who dared to 
approach the raging storm were instantly lost and never returned. The terror 
and mystery of a cataclysm so unparalleled, so far beyond all explanation or 
imagination, fell like a black pall upon the United States, and horrified the 
whole cvilized world. The dust from the storm, which was analyzed at once, 
was found to consist of partially disintegrated molecules; and it required no 
great reach of fantasy for scientists, reporters and the general public to 
associate the upheaval with the Saharan sand-storm that had given birth to a 
terrain of unearthly strangeness. 


The news was brought to Lapham and his fellows in the hospital to which 
they had been taken from the plane. Several of the party were too ill to 
comprehend intelligently what had taken place; but Lapham and Dr. 
Adams, both of whom were less severely stricken than the others, were at 
once prepared to comment on the report from America. "I believe," said 
Lapham, "that some cosmic process has been instiuted which may threaten 
the integrity and even the continued existence of our world—at least, of any 
world which we could call ours, and in which human beings could dwell 
and survive. I predict that within a few weeks, geological and atmospheric 
conditions similar to those which we found in the Sahara will also prevail in 
Missouri." This prophetic utterance, made to reporters from the Times and 
the Daily Mail, received considerable publicity and added to the world-wide 
consternation and terror that was being felt. While dispatches announcing 
the continuation of the atomic storm were still agitating five continents, 
several of the returned explorers died from the unknown malady by which 
they had been seized. Their cases were characterized by nearly all the 


symptoms that had been noted in the members of the unfortunate caravan 
from Timbuctoo, but lacked the pulmonary disorders, from which, it was 
evident, the use of oxygen-tanks had saved the expedition. Extreme 
weakness, melancholia, the green, leprous patches, locomotor ataxia, partial 
blindness and the final necrosis of the bones were all present, and little 
could be done to mitigate them by any of the attendant doctors, among 
whom were the most renowned specialists of Great Britain, France, and 
America. Lapham and Dr. Adams were the only members of the party who 
survived, and neither of them was ever wholly well at any future time. Till 
the end of their days, both men suffered from more or less mental 
depression and From recurrent outbreaks of the cutaneous symptoms. 


An odd aftermath of the whole affair was, that similar maladies were 
contracted in a milder degree by many scientists who examined the mineral 
and vegetable specimens that had been carefully brought back from Africa 
by the expedition. No one could isolate or identify the properties that gave 
rise to such disorders; but it was assumed that rays belonging to the ultra- 
violet or infra-red ranges, and more powerful than anything hitherto 
discovered, were being given off by the odd substances. These rays, it was 
all too evident, were deleterious to human health and life. 


While Lapham and Dr. Adams were still lying in hospital, fresh news-items 
continued to come from America. One of these items was, that two planes, 
driven by world-famous aviators, had tried to surmount the terrific dust- 
storm that still raged in Missouri. The storm, like its Saharan fellow, was 
about twelve thousand feet in height, and it was not thought that any 
difficulty would be encountered in crossing it at a sufficient altitude. Also, 
it was believed that some valuable data might be gathered thereby. The 
planes flew to an elevation of thirteen thousand before approaching the 
borders of the storm, but on passing above the rim of the involved area, 
they were both seen to disappear suddenly in a mid-air by people who were 
watching their flight with field glasses. neither of the planes ever returned 
to earth, nor could any sign of them be located. 


"Fools!" cried Lapham, when he heard the news of their disappearance. "Of 
course, when they invaded the vertical area of the storm, they were exposed 


to the same disintegrative influences that are operating on the earth below. 
These influences, as I surmised, are coming from outer space. The planes 
and their aviators have been dissolved into sub-molecular dust," 


No more attempts were made to cross the storm, and a widespread exodus 
of people from the adjacent regions, which had been going on ever since the 
initial catadysm, became almost universal in the next few days. Hardly 
anyone remained, with the exception of a few redoutable scientists, who 
wished to be on the ground for purposes of investigation when the upheaval 
should subside. 


Within a week, the storm began to lessen in height and fury, and the clouds 
became broken and less dense. But, as in the case of the African 
disturbance, there were minor agitations and upswirlings for another week 
or more. Then it was perceived that masses of vapor were replacing the 
dust; and a solid canopy of pearly-gray cloud was soon formed above the 
whole region. All around this region, the winter snows were buried beneath 
a mile-wide zone of the sub-molecular powder. 


In spite of the awful fate that had befallen the Timbuctoo caravan and the 
geological expedition, there wre several scientists brave enough to venture 
within the St. Louis area when the rising vapors gave proof that the 
processes of disintegration were at an end. They found the same exotic soil, 
the same minerals, uxietals and water that had been dis- covered in the heart 
of the Juf desert; but the alien plant-forms had not yet begun to appear. 
Some of the water was secured for analysis: apart from the usual 
constituents of water, it was found to contain an element oddly similar to a 
certain synthetic gas, more lethal than anything hith- erto devised, which 
had lately been invented for use in warfare. This element, however, was not 
decomposable into the separate elements from which its analogue had been 
formed by American chemists. Still another gaseous component was 
isolated, but could not be identified or allied with anything familiar to 
chemistry. Scarcely had the analysis been completed and its results given to 
the world, when the chemists who had undertaken the analysis, and also the 
investigators who had obtained the water, were all stricken down with an 
illness which differed in certain ways from the one that had been undergone 


by their Saharan predecessors. All the usual symptoms were presented; and 
co-incidentally there was a falling-out of all the hair on the heads, faces, 
limbs and bodies of those affected, till not even the finest down remained. 
Then the places where the hair had been were covered with a gray 
formation resembling mould. The formation, on being analyzed, was 
proven to consist of minute vegetable organisms which increased with 
remarkable fecundity and soon began to eat the skin and flesh beneath. No 
antiseptic could combat the ravages of the gray mould, and the victims died 
in atrocious agony within a few hours. It was surmised that the water must 
have given rise to these new symptoms, by some process of infection; but 
how the infection could have occurred was a mystery, since all manner of 
possible precautions had been taken in handling the water. 


A little before the death of these hardy investigators, two singular 
astronomical discoveries were made. Lapham's theory that rays of an ultra- 
powerful type were being turned upon the earth from some ulterior source, 
had led to an intensive study of the neighboring planets, particularly of 
Mars and Venus, through the new telescopes with three hundred-inch 
reflectors, with which observatories in Colorado and the Spanish Pyrenees 
had been equipped. It was thought that the rays might be emanating from 
one of the planets. Mars, by this time, was definitely known to be inhabited, 
but little had been yet learned about Venus, on account of the cloudy 
envelope with which that world is surrounded. Now, under the close 
continual scrutiny to which it was subjected, three flashes of white light, 
occurring at intervals of seventy minutes and lasting for about ninety 
seconds, were seen to pierce the cloudy envelope, in a region not far from 
the equator of Venus. The three flashes emanated from the same spot. A 
little later during the same night, Dr. Malkin of the Colorado observatory, 
though all his interest was still centered upon the orb of Venus, now almost 
at meridian, was forced to observe within his field of vision a tiny satellite 
or asteroid which was apparently following the revolution of the earth. 
Observations were made, leading to the sensational discovery that this new 
satellite was no more than a thousand miles distant, and was paralleling the 
movement of the earth in a position exactly above the state of Missouri! 
Calculations revealed that it was about two hundred feet in diameter. 


Dr. Malkin's two discoveries were announced to the world, and were 
followed the next day by a report from the Pyrenean observatory, telling of 
another tiny body that had been located far in the south, directly above the 
vapor-shrouded region in northern Africa. In size, movement and distance 
from the earth, this body was similar to the American satellite. The two 
announcements were the cause of much public excitement, and many 
conjectures were made as to the origin and character of the two minute 
bodies, whose very positions made it natural for everyone to connect them 
at once with the geological phenomena in the subjacent areas, It remained, 
however, for Roger Lapham to predict that the three flashes on Venus, 
observed by Dr. Malkin on the same night as his discovery of the first body 
would soon be followed by the appearance of three new satellites, and also 
by three more storms of dust in different parts of the world. 


"I believe," said Lapham, "that the satellites are mechanical spheres that 
have been discharged from Venus, and that they contain living beings and 
also apparatus for the creation and use of the destructive and recompositive 
rays that have brought about the singular manifestations in Africa and 
America. The flashes that Dr. Malkin saw were doubtless caused by the 
discharge of new spheres. And if Venus had been under continual 
observation by the new telescopes, two earlier flashes would have been 
seen, one preceding the atomic storm in Africa and the other the storm in 
America. I am at a loss to understand, however, why the two spheres were 
not observed long ago, since it is probable that they have been within 
telescopic range ever since the onset of the atomic storms" 


IV 


There was a great division of opinion among scientists, as well as among 
the general public, concerning the validity of Lapham's theory on the origin 
of the satellites; but no one felt any doubt regarding their problematic 
relation to the dust-storms and the new terrains. It was perceived that the 
two orbs were different in color, the African orb inclining to a ruddy tint 
and the American to a bluish tone. But suddenly, under Dr. Malkin's 


observation, two nights after the initial discovery, this latter orb took on the 
reddish hue of its African fellow. Lapham, on hearing of this, went so far as 
to venture a surmise that the changing colors of the sphere had some 
connection with the nature of the rays that were being emitted, and that 
probably the bluish color was associated with a ray promoting the 
integration of mineral forms, and the reddish with one that had relation to 
the development of vegetable life. 


"What I think is," he went on, "that the people of Venus are trying to 
establish in certain parts of our world, the geological, botanical and 
meteorological conditions that prevail in their own. The establishment of 
such conditions is no doubt preliminary to an attempt at invasion. The 
Venusians, it is likely, could no more exist under the conditions that are 
favorable to us, than we could under theirs. Therefore, before coming to 
earth, they must create for themselves a suitable environment in which their 
colonies can land. Certainly, the hot, steaming soil and vaporous 
atmosphere, found in the Sahara and in Missouri, are similar to those that 
characterize the planet Venus." 


Though some were still incredulous, or unable to realize imaginatively what 
was taking place, a wave of terror inundated the world at the promulgation 
of this surmise. Hence-forward, the cool theorizing of Lapham and other 
scientists went on side by side with outbursts of frantic fear and of old-time 
religious hysteria on the part of the multitude. No one could know when 
and where the weird, extra-planetary menace would strike next, nor the 
possible scope of its operations; and the dread anticipation of this menace 
became a demoralizing and paralyzing force that affected more or less the 
field of nearly all human activities. The men of science, the astronomers, 
the chemists, the physicists, the inventors, the electricians, the medical 
brotherhood, were the only classes of society who, as a whole, went about 
their usual work with a quickening rather than a slackening of their 
faculties. Researches were rapidly begun in laboratories all over the world, 
to find medical agents that would be efficacious in fighting the new diseases 
caused by contact with the Venusian minerals, air, water, and vegetable 
forms; and in spite of the certain danger, many excursions were made into 
the vapor-hidden terrains to procure the needful substances for study in the 


various laboratories. The tale of resultant death and suffering was long and 
sad, and testified to the undauntable heroism of human scientists. Also, a 
number of inventors, who had long sought the secret of a process by which 
molecules and atoms could be broken up and re-integrated on a large scale, 
now redoubled their efforts in the hope of enabling humanity to combat the 
probable conversion of wide areas of the earth into foreign atomic patterns. 


Four days after the publication of Lapham's latest prophecy, there caine the 
news of the three fresh storms he had predicted, at intervals of little more 
than an hour. The first storm was in Mesopotamia, and Baghdad and Mosul 
were both lost in the towering columns of infinitesimal powder. The Tigris 
continued to flow into the area of the storm, but on the southern side it 
instantly ceased to run and soon became a dry bed till its junction with the 
Euphrates. The second storm occurred in the Black Forest, in Germany, and 
the third on the huge pampas of the Argentine. A new satellite, of a sulphur- 
yellow hue, was located above Germany by the Pyrenean telescope, as well 
as by those of many other observatories. The satellite above Mesopotamia 
was too far east to be within range of European astronomers; but the 
astonomers of two observatories in the Andes were successful in locating 
the Argentine body, which was also of a sulphur-yellow hue. This color, it 
was thought, might be associated with the production and use of the 
disintegrative ray. 


The progress of a growing international panic was of course accelerated by 
the announcement of the new storms and satellites. People fled in 
numberless hordes from the neighborhood of the three disturbances, and 
grave social and economic conditions were created by this exodus. Certain 
industries were well-nigh paralyzed, traffic by air and land and water was 
seriously disordered; and the stockmarket of the world was thrown into dire 
confusion, many standard stocks becoming suddenly worthless. Even at this 
early stage of the Venusian encroachment, there were many consequences 
of a far-reaching and oftentimes unexpected order, in all realms of mortal 
existence and effort. 


All of the visible satellites were kept under close observation. On the night 
following the discovery of the sulphur-yellow orb above the Black Forest, it 


was found that the ruddy Saharan satellite had disappeared from its station; 
and no clue to its whereabouts could be obtained till the arrival of rumors 
from Timbuctoo and Ghadames, telling of a strange meteor that had fallen 
in broad daylight upon the region of massed vapors in El Juf. It had been 
watched by many desert tribesmen, by several caravans, and had been 
visible at a great distance, falling with preternatural and deliberate 
slowness, in a vertical line. It had seemed to descend for nearly a minute 
before dropping into the vapors. Its color was a bright silver, it was round in 
form, and had not left the usual trail of flame that is made by a large meteor. 
The desert peoples looked upon it as a portent, foretelling the advent of 
Iblees and his demons. 


"The first Venusian colony has landed," exdaimed Lapham, when these 
rumors were brought to him. "They have no doubt completd their 
evolutionary process, or have carried it to a degree that would render the 
African terrain inhabitable from their viewpoint." 


While ablect fear prevailed among the multitudes of humanity, and while 
scientists were engaged in eager speculation as to the nature of the 
Venusians, the rays employed by them, and the manner in which their 
spheres had been propelled through space and held in suspension above the 
earth, a number of new flashes were perceived on Venus by the vigilant 
astronomers of Colorado and Spain. No less than nine of these flashes were 
detected at the customary intervals on the same night, and on the following 
night there were nine more. Others, however, must have occurred during the 
daylight hours, for within five days, in no less than thirty additional storms 
of atomic dust were reported from all over the world. 


The areas of many were conterminate with the regions already affected, and 
were destined to extend enormously these regions; but many others were 
remotely scattered, and were to form independent neuclei for future 
manifestations. There were three storms in Australia, seven in Africa, six in 
Europe, six in Asia, five in the United States, and three in South America. 
Many more satellites, all of a sulphur-yellow hue, were located by 
astronomers above the realms of devastation that were being established. 
The destruction wrought was appalling in its scope, for a dozen great cities 


and hundreds of towns in thickly peopled in regions were turned into 
cosmic powder by the disintegrating force. Berlin, Vienna, Florence, 
Teheran, Jerusalem, Kabul, Samarkand, Chicago, Kansas City, St. Paul and 
Pittsburgh, had become in an instant no more 


than memories. The Argentine tract was lengthening toward Buenous Aires; 
and the ravages in northern Africa had been extended as far as Lake Tchad, 
which had contributed a cloud of fine steam, twenty thousand feet in height, 
to the whirling tempest of minute sand-particles. Even amid the universal 
horror and confusion, it was noted that nearly all the storms were in regions 
remote from the terrestrial seaboard. Lapham, on being appealed to for an 
explanation of this fact, made the following statement: 


"The process that is being carried on must inevitably be slow and gradual, 
on account of its tremendous magnitude; and many years will doubtless be 
required for its completion. The Venusians have selected inland areas for 
the nudei of the geological and climatic metamorphosis, because the new 
atmospheres created above such areas will less readily be subject to 
immediate modification by the terrene oceans. However, if I am not 
mistaken, the seas themselves will eventually be attacked and will be 
vaporized and recondensed with the addition of elements favorable to the 
maintenance of Venusian air. The full extension of this latter process, on 
account of the lethal gases inherent-in such air, will prove fatal to all 
remaining animal, or perhaps even plant, life of terrene origin, even if the 
geological changes are left incomplete." 


Vv 


Absolute madness and pandemonium were the concomitants of the thirty 
new storms. From the vicinity of all the centers involved. unending throngs 
of people poured in all directions toward the littorals of five continents. The 
entire shipping of the world, both naval and aerial, was laden with men, 
women, and children who sought to flee the planetary peril; and those who 
were not fortunate enough to find room on any of the vessels, leapt into the 


surf or were driven from piers, cliffs and beaches by the pressure of the 
crowds behind. Innumerable thousands were drowned, while the streams of 
refugees came on day by day, night by night, utterly cr~ed with insensate 
terror, and more of the deadly satellites were appearing and more storms 
were being instituted. Town after town, city after city, countryside after 
countryside, was emptied of its inhabitants, hordes of whom were caught in 
the onset of additional upheavals. Heroic efforts were made by the police 
and military forces of all the nations, but not much could be done, beyond 
organizing many of the North American, European and Asiatic throngs for 
migration toward the Arctic and sub-Arctic regions. 


In the midst of all this pandemonium and destruction, however, the 
laboratories of the world continued their investigations, though one by one 
many of them were lost in the molecular catadysms. When the progress of 
the tracts of devastation became more and more extensive, the chemists, 
inventors, and various other experimenters concluded that it would be folly 
to remain any longer at their present posts. It was thought, from the general 
distribution of the storms, that the Antarctic cirde would be the last portion 
of the globe that the invader would attack; and the scientists of all countries, 
uniting in a common cause, made immediate preparation to remove their 
equipments and build laboratories in the heart of the polar plateau. The 
work of removal, through the aid of giant airliners, was completed in an 
amazingly short period of time, though there were certain casualties and 
losses through the passage of planes above fresh regions that were being 
assailed by destructive rays. 


Enough provisions for several years were carried along, and of course the 
wives and families of the various investigators accompanied them, as well 
as many thousands of people who were needed for work of a less expert, 
but essential, order. Whole towns of laboratories, as well as other buildings, 
were reected amid the Antarctic wastes, while the airliners returned to fetch 
more people and more supplies. The scientific colonies were joined by the 
passengers of hundreds of fugitive air-vessels that had been wandering 
above the seas; and soon a goodly remnant of every nation had found 
shelter behind the southern barriers of ice and snow. Something was also 
done to house and provision the hordes that had fled to the north; and as 


much communication as possible was kept up between the two streams of 
humanity. 


Roger Lapham, who was now in a state of tolerable convalescence, was 
invited to join the colonies of investigators, and went south in one of the 
first air-liners. He had wished to lead another expedition into northern 
Africa, with the idea of again penetrating the Juf, where the supposed 
meteor had been seen to descend, but was finally dissuaded from this rash 
plan when word came that the African terrain was now surrounded on all 
sides by violent upheavals, one of which had destroyed Timbuctoo. 


To the colonies about the southern pole, there came the daily news of how 
the fearful work of planetary destruction and reintegration was progressing, 
from radio operators who were brave enough to remains at their posts till an 
unresponding silence offered proof that they had been annihilated one by 
one with the realms in which their stations had stood. The Venusian soil and 
air, with outlying fringes of atomic dissolution, were spreading like a series 
of cancers through the five continents, through regions that were almost 
emptied of human life by this time. The heavens were filled with the tiny 
satellites of changing colors, a score of which had descended to earth and 
had not been seen to rise again. What their occupants might now be doing 
was a mystery that intrigued all of the scientific fraternity. They felt the 
need of definite knowledge regarding these alien life-forms, who were 
obviously possessed of a high type of intelligence, and who displayed 
mechanical resources and a mastery of physics to which humanity had not 
yet attamed. 


VI 


A radio dispatch from a lonely village in southern Florida brought to the 
Antarctic laboratories the news that one of the silver spheres, had been seen 
close at hand by human beings for the first time. An orange- grower who 
had refused to abandon his plantation at the flight. of nearly all his 
neighbors, with his twelve-year-old son, who had remained with him, had 


observed the sphere flying toward them within a mile of the earth's surface, 
in a south-easterly direction. Apparently it had emerged from a partially 
converted tract involving Kentucky, Tennessee, and the northern borders of 
Alabama, where more than one of the spheres had already been known to 
land. The thing was flying slowly, at less than thirty miles an hour when 
first noticed; and it came gently to earth within three hundred yards of the 
orange-grower and his son, close to the edge of the orchard. The sphere 
seemed to be made of some whitish metal, was perfectly round, was at least 
two hundred feet in diameter, and had no visible projections anywhere. It 
resembled a miniature world or moon. When it appioadied the ground, a 
sort of framework consisting of four tripods of the same whitish metal, 
issued or unfolded from the sphere and served to support it when it came to 
rest. In this position, the lower part of the globe was no more than fifteen or 
twenty feet from the ground. A circular trap or man-hole opened in the 
bottom, and from this a stairway of metal steps was let down to earth. 
Seven creatures of an unearthly type descended the stairs forthwith and 
proceeded to examine their environment with all the air of a party of 
investigating scientists. They were perhaps four feet in height, with globular 
bodies; and they possessed three short legs and four extremely supple and 
jointless arms that issued from the side and back of smaller globes that were 
presumably their heads. These arms were all long enough to reach the earth, 
and were used to a certain extent in locomotion and the maintenance of 
equilibrium. The creatures were either equipped with natural coverings like 
the shards of insects or else they wore some kind of armor or suiting made 
of red and green metals, for they glittered gorgeously in the sunlight. The 
orange-grove seemed to interest them greatly, for they broke off several 
boughs laden with ripe fruit and one of their number forthwith carried the 
boughs into the sphere, holding them aloft with two of his odd arms. The 
other six roamed about the country-side and vanished from view for awhile, 
returning in less than an hour with numerous plant specimens and also with 
pieces of furniture, human clothing, and tin cans, which they must have 
collected from the buildings on some deserted plantation. They re-entered 
the sphere, the metal stairway was drawn up, the trap was closed, and the 
great orb retracted its four tripods and flew away toward the ocean at an 
increased rate of speed that would soon bring it to the Bahama Islands. The 
orange-grower and his son, who had hid them- selves behind a pile of 


empty lug-boxes and had scarcely dared to move for fear of attracting the 
Venusians' attention, now hurried to the local radio station, where the 
operator was still on duty, and sent a detailed report of what they had seen 
to the Antarctic laboratories. 


A little later, the sphere was sighted from the Bahamas, but apparently it did 
not pause on any of these islands. Still later it was observed from Haiti, San 
Domingo, Martinique and the Barbadoes. Then it landed near Cayenne, 
where natives were captured by the Venusians and taken aboard the sphere. 
Then the thing continued its south-easterly flight and was seen far out at sea 
from Pernambuco. An hour afterward it was sighted from St. Helena, and 
then it changed its course and flew directly south. It passed above Tristan de 
Cunha and disappeared from human observation for two days. Then a 
biplane, flying from the Sand wich Islands to the Antarctic, found the great 
orb floating in the sea, and reported this fact to the united scientists. It was 
at once surmised that the occupants had fallen ill and were perhaps dead, or 
at least were no longer able to operate the propulsive and levitative 
mechanism. 


"Immediate contact with our soil and atmosphere," said Lapham, "has no 
doubt proved as dangerous to these beings as our own excursions into 
terrains formed after a Venusian pattern were dangerous to us. Probably 
they were a group of scientists who desired to gather data regarding 
terrestrial conditions, and were willing to chance the bodily peril." 


Great excitement prevailed at the news of this find, and three armored 
planes with heavy guns and a supply of explosives were sent to watch the 
floating sphere. The huge orb was half-submerged in the water; and no sign 
of life, no movement other than that of natural drifting, was detectible. At 
length, after some hesitation, the crew of the planes decided to fire a seven- 
inch shell at the exposed portion, even at the risk of shattering machinery 
that might prove of intense interest and value to humanity. To the surprise 
of everyone, the shell made no impression on the sphere, beyond denting its 
side a little and increasing the speed of its drift along the waters. Finally it 
was resolved to tow the thing to land. On being approached, it revealed a 
number of small circular and oval windows, filled with semi-translucent 


materials of green, amber and violet. It was beached on one of the South 
Shetland Islands, After vain attempts with milder explosives, the trap in the 
bottom was blasted open with thorite, a terriblc ncw compound of solidified 
gases, with which whole mountains had been shattered. Evidently, the metal 
of the sphere was stronger and harder than any substance found or invented 
by human beings, and it was likewise ascertained to be heavier. 


When the fumes of the explosion had cleared away, several scientists 
entered the sphere by means of a ladder. Much damage had been done by 
the thorite, and certain highly intricate mechanisms around the trap were 
hopelessly mined, to the extreme regret of the investigators. But the body of 
the sphere, and its contents, were still intact. The interior was divided into a 
great number of curious compartments with octagonal walls, and had 
probably accommodated more than a thousand of the interplanetary 
voyagers on its trip to the earth. A large room above the trap opened off into 
three others of equally capacious extent, filled with machinery whose use 
and method of operation could not easily be determined. In the center of 
each room there stood an enormous contrivance made of about fifty metal 
cubes all joined together by means of heavy quadrangular rods. These rods, 
in turn, were all correlated by single-stranded wires of varying thickness, 
forming a huge net. Three different metals, all un familiar, were noted in the 
composition of the cubes, rods and wires in the different rooms. From each 
of the central engineries there issued great curving tubes that ramified into 
scores of smaller tubes arching the roof of the room in all directions and 
terminating in series of no less than ten key-boards with many square and 
sphere-like knobs that were placed in a sort of elaborate rotation. The key- 
boards were attached to the walls. Before each of the circular windows, a 
device resembling a gigantic trumpet, with a hundred-angled lens of some 
glass-like material in its mouth, upreared from a tube that ran directly to the 
core of the cube-contrivance. The windows in each room were of a different 
color; and none of them, as well as none of the other windows in the sphere, 
was clearly permeable to human vision. On the outside of the sphere, 
opposite the large apartments, were found three disks that had a vague 
likeness to radio transmitters. All three were connected with the interior 
mechanism. It was imagined that these mechanisms were the source of the 
various rays employed in molecular dissolution and re-construction. 


Also it was thought that the machinery wrecked by the thorite had served to 
propel and levitate the sphere. 


After examining the apparatus in the large rooms, the scientist began an 
investigation of the smaller apartments, most of which had evidently been 
used as living-quarters. The beds and furniture were truly strange. The 
former were round, shallow tubs, lined with down-like materials of 
incredible resiliency, in which the globe-like bodies of the invaders had 
reposed, with their arms depending over the sides or coiled close to their 
trunks. There were eating-rooms where, in metal troughs divided into bowl- 
like compartments, were the remains of bizarre and unidentifiable foods. 
The ceilings of the rooms were all low, in proportion to the stature of their 
inmates, and the investigators were often compelled to stoop. Mechanical 
resource and even luxury were manifest on every hand, and there were 
many special devices, of unknown use and operation, that had probably 
ministered to the comfort of these odd beings. 


After a number of rooms had been explored, a terrific stench was perceived, 
emanating through an open door: The bodies of six Venusians were found 
lying together where they had died, on the floor of what appeared to be a 
kind of laboratory. The place was filled with test-tubes of unfamiliar forms 
and materials and with all manner of scientific apparatus that aroused the 
interest and envy of the terrene investigators. The Venusians, when stricken, 
had manifestly been engaged in dissecting the body of one of the natives 
captured in Guiana, which was stretched and tied down on an operating 
table. They had flayed the dead Indian from head to foot and had laid open 
his entire viscera. The corpse of his companion was never found; but the 
contents of a number of tubes, on analysis, were discovered to represent the 
sundry chemical elements of which the human body is composed. Other 
tubes contained in solution, the elements of oranges and of other terrestrial 
fruits and plant-forms. 


The dead Venusians were no longer clothed in the gorgeous green and red 
shards that the Florida planter had reported them as wearing. They were 
quite naked, with bodies and limbs of a dark-gray color. Their skin was 


without any sign of hair and was divided into rudimentary scales or plates, 
suggesting that they had evolved from a reptiliain ancestor of some 
unearthly type. But nothing else in their anatomy was denotive of the 
reptile, or, indeed, of any terrene mammalian form Their long, curving arms 
and round bodies with neckless, globular heads offered a vague hint of 
enormous tarantulas. The heads were equipped with two small, sucker-like 
mouths protruding from the lower part, and were without anything that 
suggested aural or nasal organs. They had a series of short, retractile 
appendages, arranged at regular intervals about their whole circumference 
above the beginning of the four arms. In the end of each appendage was an 
eye-ball with many crystal-like facets, and every eye-ball was of a different 
color and possessed a different formation and disposition of facets. 


On re-examining the mass of wrecked machinery, the seventh Venusian was 
found. His body had been blown into fragments and buried under a heap of 
twisted tubes and wires and disks. Apparently, when stricken down by the 
same illness as the others, he had been guiding the course of the great orb, 
and, perhaps in falling or in the throes of his culminative agony, had 
stopped the working of the propulsive mechanism. It was learned that all 
the Venusians had been slain by certain streptococci, comparatively 
harmless to human beings, with which they had been infected through 
contact with the dead Indians. 


The finding and opening of the sphere created supreme interest and even 
aroused much hope among the united scientists. It was felt that if the 
principle of the disintegrative and reconstructive rays could be ascertained, 
much might be done to reconquer earth, or, at least, to stem the Venusian 
encroachments. But the three mechanisms of cubes, tubes and wires, and 
their manifold key-boards, baffled all ingenuity and all the mechanical 
science of the investigators for a long while. In the meantime, all those who 
had entered the sphere were smitten with unearthly diseases, and many died 
or were incapacitated for the remainder of their lives. 


VII 


Weeks and months went by and lengthened somehow into a year. The 
metamorphosis of earth had gone slowly on, though after a term of three 
months no more of the deadly satellites had appeared from outer space. 
Lapham and others conjectured that perhaps the invasion from Venus had 
been undertaken with the sole idea of relieving a problem of over- 
population and had ceased with the solving of this problem. More than two 
hundred of the metal spheres had fallen under observation; and allowing 
only a thousand occupants for each, it was estimated that at least two 
hundred thousand of the hostile foreign entities had taken up their abode on 
earth. After partially converting all the continents, many of the spheres, as 
Lapham had predicted, were now attacking the seas, and immense storms of 
vapor were reported daily from the Atlantic, Pacific and Indian oceans. 
Even in the polar realms, the inevitable climatic and atmospheric changes 
were being felt. The air was already warmer and moister, and deleterious 
elements were invading it at the same time, causing a gradual increase of 
pulmonary maladies among the survivors of the human race. 


However, in spite of all this, the situation had begun to present a few 
hopeful factors. Invention, beneath the spur of dread necessity, had made 
new progress, and some valuable scientific discoveries had occurred. 
Machinery for the direct utiliaation and conservation of solar energy on a 
large scale had been perfected, and gigantic refractors had been devised, by 
which the heat of the sun could be magnified and con centrated. With these 
refractors, large areas of eternal ice and snow were melted away, revealing a 
rich soil that was now utilized for agriculture and horticulture. With the 
resultant amelioration of living-conditions, humanity proceeded to entrench 
itself firmly and with a fair degree of comfort, in regions that had once been 
deemed altogether uninhabitable. 


Another valuable invention was a televisual instrument of range and power 
beyond anything hitherto devised, by which, without the aid of a 
transmitting-apparatus, sight-images could be picked up at any terrene 
distance. The use of a well-known ray in connection with this invention, 
made it possible to penetrate the vaporous air that enshrouded the new 
terrains, and to watch the habits, movements and daily life of the invaders. 


In this way, much astounding knowledge was soon acquired concerming 
them. Tt was found that they had built many cities, of a peruliar squat type 
of architecture, in which some of the buildings were septangular and 
octagonal and others were cylinder-like or spherical in form. The cities 
were wrought of synthetic minerals and metals, and all the houses were 
connected by tubes which were employed for purposes of traffic. 
Passengers, or any desired article, could be shot through them to a given 
point in a few instants. The buildings were illumined with lamps made of 
radio-active materials. The Venusians had also begun the growing of ultra- 
terrestrial fruits and vegetables and the breeding of certain creatures that 
were more like gigantic insects than animals. The vegetables were mainly 
fungoid, were of prodigious siac and complicated structure, and many of 
them were grown in artificial caverns beneath the stimulation of green and 
amber rays produced from orb-like mechanisms. 


The habits and customs of the Venusians differed, as might be imag ined, 
from those of human beings. It was learned that they required very little 
sleep, two or three hours being enough for the majority of theni. Also, they 
did not eat more than once in four days. After their meals, they were very 
torpid for half a day and did not engage in much activity. This, in the eyes 
of many scientists, gave support to the theory that they had evolved from a 
reptilian form. They were bi-sexual; and, in further support of the above 
theory, their young were hatched from eggs. Apart from the vegetables 
aforementioned, their foods consisted of a great number of substances 
formed through chemical processes of a recondite order. They had a sort of 
pictorial art, of a geometric type resembling cubism, and a written literature 
that seemed to be concerned mainly with scientific and mathematical 
problems. It could not be found that any religious customs or rites were 
observed among them; and their trend of mind was predominantly scientific 
and mechanical. They had evolved a purely materialistic civilization and 
had carried it to a point far beyond that of the earth-peoples. Their 
knowledge of chemistry, physics, mathematics and all other branches of 
science, was so profound that it seemed well-nigh supernatural. The sundry 
instruments, tools and engines that they employed were a source of 
perpetual marvel to human inventors. There were optical instruments with a 
series of revolving lenses arranged above each other in metal frames, by 


means of which they apparently studied the heavens, in spite of the cloudy 
pall that hung forever upon their dominions. It was thought, however, that 
perhaps their myriad-faceted eyes were more or less televisual and could 
penetrate many materials impervious to human sight. In support of this 
theory, the semi-opaque windows of the fallen sphere were recalled. 


That which evoked the keenest interest, was the type of mechanism they 
had invented for the amplification of all sorts of cosmic rays, of solar light 
itself and even the most delicate and imperceptible emanations in the 
spectrum of remote stars. By a process of repercussion and concentration, 
such rays were compelled to afford power beyond that of steam or 
electricity. The magnified vibrations were employed in the breaking-up of 
atoms and in their re-construction. The breaking-up, it was soon learned, 
could be done in more than one way, according to the intensity of the 
vibration used. 


By means of the higher vibrations, a terrific explosion could be caused in 
destroying one or two molecules and reducing them to their ultimate 
electrons. But the milder vibrations caused a more slow and incomplete 
explosion, in which the atom-formation was partially destroyed. This latter 
process was the one that had been used as a preliminary to the 
transformation of the world. Smaller mechanisms of a kind similar to those 
in the silver globe were in common use among the invaders, and all their 
air-vehicles, industrial machinery and various other appliances were run 
with power derived from the explosion of atoms by amplified cosmic rays. 
By watching the actual employment of these mechanisms, human scientists 
learned how the machinery in the derelict sphere had been operated. Also, 
the changing colors of the satellites were explained, for it was perceived 
that the generation of the various rays was accompanied by the production 
of an aura of color about the transmitting mechanism. As Lapham had 
surmised, yellow was the tone of destruction, blue the tint of mineral 
evolution, and red the hue of vegetable growth. 


The invisibility of the two first spheres for a long period, was like wise 
explained, when it was learned that the Venusians could use at will, in 
connection with the other vibrations, a vibration that neutralized these 


customary colors. Probably, through motives of natural cau tion, they had 
wished to remain invisible, till observation had convinced them that nothing 
was to be feared from the world they were attacking. 


Now, with the knowledge acquired from their monstrous foes, human 
inventors were able to create similar machinery for destroying atoms and 
for re-constructing them in any desired pattern. Enormous planes were built 
and were fitted with this machinery, and a war of titanic destruction soon 
began. The Venusian territories of Australia were attacked by a fleet of four 
hundred planes, which succeeded in annihilating several of the metal 
spheres, as well as two cities of the enemy, and turned many hundred miles 
of vapor-covered land into a seething chaos of primeval dust. The invaders 
were totally unprepared, for evidently they had despised their human 
enemies and had not thought it worth while to watch their movemcnts and 
activitics at any time. Befoe they could rally, the planes had passed on to 
the shores of Asia, and had inflicted much damage in the Mesopotamian 
terrain. 


At the present time, after twenty years of a warfare more stupendous than 
anything in human history, a fair amount of territory has been regained, in 
spite of terrible reprisals on the part of the Venusians. But the issue is still in 
doubt, and may not be decided for hundreds of years to come. The invaders 
are well-entrenched, and if re-enforcement should ever arrive from Venus, 
the tide may turn against humanity. The real hope lies in their limited 
number, and in the fact that they are not thriving physically in their new 
environment and are slowly becoming sterile as well as subject to a 
multitude of maladies, due, doubtless, to the incomplete conversion of the 
earth and its atmosphere and the tendency of tellurian atom-structures to re- 
establish themselves, even apart from the re-integration carried on by 
scientists. On the other hand, the vitiation of our seas and air by the 
introduction of deadly gases is not favorable to human life, and the powers 
of medical science are not yet able to cope fully with the unusual problems 
offered. 


Roger Lapham, whose clear, logical brain and prophetic insight have 
always been a source of inspiration to his fellows, has died lately and is 


mourned by all. But his spirit still prevails; and even if humanity should 
lose in the long and catastrophic warfare with an alien foe, the tale of mortal 
existence and toil and suffering will not have been told in vain. 


THE MONSTER OF THE PROPHECY 


A dismal, fog-dank afternoon was turning into a murky twilight when 
Theophilus Alvor paused on Brooklyn Bridge to peer down at the dim river 
with a shudder of sinister surmise. He was wondering how it would feel to 
cast himself into the chill, turbid waters, and whether he could summon up 
the necessary courage for an act which, he persuaded himself, was now 
becoming inevitable as well as laudable. He felt that he was too weary, sick 
and disheartened to go on with the evil dream of existence. 


From any human standpoint, there was doubtless abundant reason for 
Alvor's depression. Young, and full of unquenched visions and desires, he 
had come to Brooklyn from an up-stage village three months before, hoping 
to find a publisher for his writings; but his old-fashioned classic verses, in 
spite (or because) of their high imaginative fire, had been unanimously 
rejected both by magazines and book-firms. Though Alvor had lived 
frugally and had chosen lodgings so humble as almost to constitute the 
proverbial poetic garret, the small sun of his savings was now exhausted. 
He was not only quite penniless, but his clothes were so worn as to be no 
longer presentable in editorial offices, and the soles of his shoes were 
becoming rapidly nonexistent from the tramping he had done. He had not 
eaten for days, and his last meal, like the several preceding ones, had been 
at the expense of his soft-hearted Irish landlady. 


For more reasons than one, Alvor would have preferred another death than 
that of drowning. The foul and icy waters were not inviting from an esthetic 
viewpoint; and in spite of all he had heard to the contrary, he did not believe 
that such a death could be anything but disagreeable and painful. By choice 
he would have selected a sovereign Oriental opiate, whose insidious 
slumber would have led through a realm of gorgeous dreams to the gentle 
night of an ultimate oblivion; or, failing this, a deadly poison of merciful 
swiftness. But such Lethean media are not readily obtainable by a man with 
an empty purse. 


Damning his own lack of forethought in not reserving enough money for 
such an eventuation, Alvor shuddered on the twilight bridge, and looked at 


the dismal waters, and then at the no less dismal fog through which the 
troubled lights of the city had begun to break. And then, through the 
instinctive habit of a country-bred person who is also imaginative and 
beauty-seeking, he looked at the heavens above the city to see if any stars 
were visible. He thought of his recent Ode to Antares, which, unlike his 
earlier productions, was written in vers libre and had a strong modernistic 
irony mingled with its planturous lyricism. It had, however, proved as 
unsalable as the rest of his poems. Now, with a sense of irony far more 
bitter than that which he had put into his ode, he looked for the ruddy spark 
of Antares itself, but was unable to find it in the sodden sky. His gaze and 
his thoughts returned to the river. 


‘There is no need for that, my young friend,' said a voice at his elbow. Alvor 
was startled not only by the words and by the clairvoyance they betrayed, 
but also by something that was unanalyzably strange in the tones of the 
voice that uttered them. The tones were both refined and authoritative; but 
in them there was a quality which, for lack of more precise words or 
imagery, he could think of only as metallic and unhuman. While his mind 
wrestled with swiftborn unseizable fantasies, he turned to look at the 
stranger who had accosted him. 


The man was neither uncommonly nor disproportionately tall; and he was 
modishly dressed, with a long overcoat and top hat. His features were not 
unusual, from what could be seen of them in the dusk, except for his full- 
lidded and burning eyes, like those of some nyctalopic animal. But from 
him there emanated a palpable sense of things that were inconceivably 
strange and outre and remote — a sense that was more patent, more 
insistent than any impression of mere form and odor and sound could have 
been, and which was well-nigh tactual in its intensity. 


'I repeat,’ continued the man, 'that there is no necessity for you to drown 
yourself in that river. A vastly different fate can be yours, if you choose... In 
the meanwhile, I shall be honored and delighted if you will accompany me 
to my house, which is not far away. 


In a daze of astonishment preclusive of all analytical thought, or even of 
any clear cognizance of where he was going or what was happening, Alvor 
followed the stranger for several blocks in the swirling fog. Hardly knowing 
how he had come there, he found himself in the library of an old house 
which must in its time have had considerable pretensions to aristocratic 
digaity, for the paneling, carpet and furniture were all antique and were both 
rare and luxurious. 


The poet was left alone for a few minutes in the library. Then his host 
reappeared and led him to a dining-room where an excellent meal for two 
had been brought in from a neighboring restaurant. Alvor, who was faint 
with inanition, ate with no attempt to conceal his ravening appetite, but 
noticed that the stranger made scarcely even a pretense of touching his own 
food. With a manner preoccupied and distrait, the man sat opposite Alvor, 
giving no more ostensible heed to his guest than the ordinary courtesies of a 
host required. 


"We will talk now,' said the stranger, when Alvor had finished. The poet, 
whose energies and mental faculties had been revived by the food, became 
bold enough to survey his host with a frank attempt at appraisal. He saw a 
man of indefinite age, whose lineaments and complexion were Caucasian, 
but whose nationality he was unable to determine. The eyes had lost 
something of their weird luminosity beneath the electric light, but 
nevertheless they were most remarkable, and from them there poured a 
sense of unearthly knowledge and power and strangeness not to be 
formulated by human thought or conveyed in human speech. Under his 
scrutiny, vague, dazzling, intricate unshapable images rose of the dim 
borders of the poet's mind and fell back into oblivion ere he could envisage 
them Apparently without rime or reason, some lines of his Ode to Antares 
returned to him, and he found that he was repeating them over and over 
beneath his breath: 


‘Star of strange hope, Pharos beyond our desperate mire, Lord of unscalable 
gulfs, Lamp of unknowable life.' 


The hopeless, half-satiric yearning for another sphere which he had 
expressed in this poem, haunted his thoughts with a weird insistence. 


‘Of course, you have no idea who or what I am,' said the stranger, 'though 
your poetic intuitions are groping darkly toward the secret of my identity. 
On my part, there is no need for me to ask you anything, since I have 
already learned all that there is to learn about your life, your personality, 
and the dismal predicament from which I am now able to offer you a means 
of escape. Your name is Theophilus Alvor, and you are a poet whose classic 
style and romantic genius are not likely to win adequate recognition in this 
age and land. With an inspiration more prophetic than you dream, you have 
written, among other masterpieces, a quite admirable Ode to Antares.’ 


"How do you know all this?' cried Alvor. 


"To those who have the sensory apparatus with which to perceive them, 
thoughts are no less audible than spoken words. I can hear your thoughts, so 
you will readily understand that there is nothing surprising in my possession 
of more or less knowledge concerning you.’ 


‘But who are you?’ exclaimed Alvor. 'I have heard of people who could read 
the minds of others; but I did not believe that there was any human being 
who actually possessed such powers.’ 


‘I am not a human being,' rejoined the stranger, ‘even though I have found it 
convenient to don the semblance of one for a while just as you or another of 
your race might wear a masquerade costume. Permit me to introduce 
myself: my name, as nearly as can be conveyed in the phonetics of your 
world, is Vizaphmal, and I have come from a planet of the far-off mighty 
sun that is known to you as Antares. In my own world, I am a scientist, 
though the more ignorant classes look upon me as a wizard. In the course of 
profound experiments and researches, I have invented a device which 
enables me at will to visit other planets, no matter how remote in space. I 
have sojourned for varying intervals in more than one solar system; and I 
have found your world and its inhabitants so quaint and curious and 
monstrous that I have lingered here a little longer than I intended, because 


of my taste for the bizarre -a taste which is ineradicable, though no doubt 
reprehensible. It is now time for me to return: urgent duties call me, and I 
can not tarry. But there are reasons why I should like to take with me to my 
world a member of your race; and when I saw you on the bridge tonight, it 
occurred to me that you might be willing to undertake such an adventure. 
You are, I believe, utterly weary of the sphere in which you find yourself, 
since a little while ago you were ready to depart from it into the unknown 
dimension that you call death. I can offer you something much more 
agreeable and diversified than death, with a scope of sensation, a 
potentiality of experience beyond anything of which you have had even the 
faintest intimation in the poetic reveries looked upon as extravagant by your 
fellows. 


Again and again, while listening to this long and singular address, Alvor 
seemed to catch in the tones of the voice that uttered it a supervening 
resonance, a vibration of overtones beyond the compass of a mortal throat. 
Though perfectly clear and correct in all details of enunciation, there was a 
hint of vowels and consonants not to be found in any terrestrial alphabet. 
However, the logical part of his mind refused to accept entirely these 
intimations of the supermundane; and he was now seized by the idea that 
the man before him was some new type of lunatic. 


"Your thought is natural enough, considering the limitations of your 
experience,’ observed the stranger calmly. 'However, I can easily convince 
you of its error by revealing myself to you in my true shape.’ 


He made the gesture of one who throws off a garment. Alvor was blinded 
by an insufferable blaze of light, whose white glare, emanating in huge 
beams from an orb-like center, filled the entire room and seemed to pass 
illimitably beyond through dissolving walls. When his eyes became 
accustomed to the light, he saw before him a being who had no conceivable 
likeness to his host. This being was more than seven feet in height, and had 
no less than five intricately jointed arms and three legs that were equally 
elaborate. His head, on a long, swan-like neck, was equipped not only with 
visual, auditory, nasal and oral organs of un- familiar types, but had several 
appendages whose use was not readily to be determined. His three eyes, 


obliquely set and with oval pupils, rayed forth a green phosphorescence; the 
mouth, or what appeared to be such, was very small and had the lines of a 
downward-curving crescent; the nose was rudimentary, though with finely 
wrought nostrils; in lieu of eyebrows, he had a triple series of semicircular 
markings on his forehead, each of a different hue; and above his 
intellectually shapen head, above the tiny drooping ears with their complex 
lobes, there towered a gorgeous comb of crimson, not dissimilar in form to 
the crest on the helmet of a Grecian warrior. The head, the limbs and the 
whole body were mottled with interchanging lunes and moons of opalescent 
colors, never the same for a moment in their unresting flux and reflux. 


Alvor had the sensation of standing on the rim of prodigious gulfs, on a new 
earth beneath new heavens; and the vistas of illimitable horizons, fraught 
with the multitudinous terror and manifold beauty of an imagery no human 
eye had ever seen, hovered and wavered and flashed upon him with the 
same unstable fluorescence as the lunar variegations of the body at which 
he stared with such stupefaction. Then, in a little while, the strange light 
seemed to withdraw upon itself, retracting all its beams to a common center, 
and faded in a whirl of darkness. When this darkness had cleared away, he 
saw once more the form of his host, in conventional garb, with a slight 
ironic smile about his lips. 


"Do you believe me now?’ Vizaphmal queried. 
"Yes, I believe you." 
‘Are you willing to accept my offer?" 


'I accept it.' A thousand questions were forming in Alvor's mind, but he 
dared not ask them. Divining these questions, the stranger spoke as follows: 


"You wonder how it is possible for me to assume a human shape. I assure 
you, it is merely a matter of taking thought. My mental images are infinitely 
clearer and stronger than those of any earth-being, and by conceiving 
myself as a man, I can appear to you and your fellows as such. 


"You wonder also as to the modus operandi of my arrival on earth. This I 
shall now show and explain to you, if you will follow me.' 


He led the way to an upper story of the old mansion. Here in a sort of attic, 
beneath a large skylight in the southward-sloping roof, there stood a curious 
mechanism, wrought of a dark metal which Alvor could not identify. It was 
a tall, complicated framework with many transverse bars and two stout 
upright rods terminating at each end in a single heavy disk. These disks 
seemed to form the main portions of the top and bottom. 


‘Put your hand between the bars,' commanded Alvor's host. 


Alvor tried to obey this command, but his fingers met with an adamantine 
obstruction, and he realized that the intervals of the bars were filled with an 
unknown material clearer than glass or crystal. 


"You behold here,' said Vizaphmal, 'an invention which, I flatter myself, is 
quite unique anywhere this side of the galactic suns. The disks at top and 
bottom are a vibratory device with a twofold use; and no other material than 
that of which they are wrought would have the same properties, the same 
achievable rates of vibrations. When you and I have locked ourselves 
within the framework, as we shall do anon, a few revolutions of the lower 
disk will have the effect of isolating us from our present environment, and 
we Shall find ourselves in the midst of what is known to you as space, or 
ether. The vibrations of the upper disk, which we shall then employ, are of 
such potency as to annihilate space itself in any direction desired. Space, 
like everything. else in the atomic universe, is subject to laws of integration 
and dissolution. It was merely a matter of finding the vibrational power that 
would affect this dissolution; and, by untiring research, by ceaseless 
experimentation, I located and isolated the rare metallic elements which, in 
a state of union, are capable of this power.’ 


While the poet was pondering all he had seen and heard, Vizaphmal 
touched a tiny knob, and one side of the framework swung open. He then 
turned off the electric light in the garret, and simultaneously with its 
extinction, a ruddy glow filled the interior of the machine, serving to 


illumine all the parts, but leaving the room around it in darkness. Standing 
beside his invention, Vizaphmal looked at the skylight, and Alvor followed 
his gaze. The fog had cleared away and many stars were out, induding the 
red gleam of Antares, now high in the south. The stranger was evidently 
making certain preliminary calculations, for he moved the machine a little 
after peering at the star, and adjusted a number of fine wires in the interior, 
as if he were tuning some stringed instrument. 


At last he turned to Alvor. 


Everything is now in readiness,’ he announced. 'If you are still prepared to 
accompany me, we will take our departure. 


Alvor was conscious of an unexpected coolness and fortitude as he 
answered: ‘I am at your service.’ The unparalleled occurrences and 
disclosures of the evening, the wellnigh undreamable prospect of a plunge 
across untold immensitude, such as no man had been privileged to dare 
before, had really benumbed his imagination, and he was unable at the 
moment to conceive the true awesomeness of what he had undertaken. 


Vizaphmal indicated the place where Alvor was to stand in the machine. 
The poet entered, and assumed a position between one of the upright rods 
and the side, opposite Vizaphmal. He found that a layer of the transparent 
material was interposed between his feet and the large disk inwhich the rods 
were based. No sooner had he stationed himself, than, with a celerity and an 
utter silence that were uncanny, the framework closed upon itself with 
hermetic tightness, till the jointure where it had happened was no longer 
detectable. 


"We are now in a sealed compartment,’ explained the Antarean, ‘into which 
nothing can penetrate. Both the dark metal and the crystalline are 
substances that refuse the passage of heat and cold, of air and ether, or of 
any known cosmic ray, with the one exception of light itself, which is 
admitted by the clear metal.' 


When he ceased, Alvor realized that they were walled about with an 
insulating silence utter and absolute as that of some intersidereal void. The 


traffic in the streets without, the rumbling and roaring and jarring of the 
great city, so loud a minute before, might have been a million miles away in 
some other world for all that he could hear or feel of its vibration. 


In the red glow that pervaded the machine, emanating from a source he 
could not discover, the poet gazed at his companion. Vizaphmal had now 
resumed his Antarean form, as if all necessity for a human disguise were at 
an end, and he towered above Alvor, glorious with intermerging zones of 
fluctuant colors, where hues the poet had not seen in any spectrum were 
simultaneous or intermittent with flaming blues and coruscating emeralds 
and amethysts and fulgurant and vermilions and saffrons. Lifting one of his 
five arms, which terminated in two finger-like appendages with many joints 
all capable of bending in any direction, the Antarean touched a thin wire 
that was stretched overhead between the two rods. He plucked at this wire 
like a musician at a lute-string, and from it there emanated a single clear 
note higher in pitch than anything Alvor had ever heard. Its sheer unearthly 
acuity caused a shudder of anguish to run through the poet, and he could 
scarcely have borne a prolongation of the sound, which, however, ceased in 
a moment and was followed by a much more endurable humming and 
singing noise which seemed to arise at his feet. Looking down, he saw that 
the large disk at the bottom of the medial rods had begun to revolve. This 
revolution was slow at first, but rapidly increased in its rate, till he could no 
longer see the movement; and the singing sound became agonizingly sweet 
and high till it pierced his senses like a knife. 


Vizaphmal touched a second wire, and the revolution of the disk was 
brought abruptly to an end. Alvor felt an unspeakable relief at the cessation 
of the torturing music. 


"We are now in etheric space,’ the Antarean declared. 'Look out, if you so 
desire. 


Alvor peered through the interstices of the dark metal, and saw around and 
above and below them the unlimited blackness of cosmic night and the 
teeming of uncountable trillions of stars. He had a sensation of frightful and 


deadly vertigo, and staggered like a drunken man as he tried to keep himself 
from falling against the side of the machine. 


Vizaphmal plucked at a third wire, but this time Alvor was not aware of any 
sound. Something that was like an electric shock, and also like the crushing 
impact of a heavy blow, descended upon his head and shook him to the 
soles of his feet. Then he felt as if his tissues were being stabbed by 
innumerable needles of fire, and then that he was being torn apart in a 
thousand fragments, bone by bone, muscle by muscle, vein by vein, and 
nerve by nerve, on some invisible rack. He swooned and fell huddled in a 
corner of the machine, but his unconsciousness was not altogether 
complete. He seemed to be drowning beneath an infinite sea of darkness, 
beneath the accumulation of shoreless gulfs, and above this sea, so far away 
that he lost it again and again, there thrilled a supernal melody, sweet as the 
singing of sirens or the fabled music of the spheres, together with an 
insupportable dissonance like the shattering of all the battlements of time. 
He thought that all his nerves had been elongated to an immense distance, 
where the outlying parts of himself were being tortured in the oubliettes of 
fantastic inquisitions by the use of instruments of percussion, diabolically 
vibrant, that were somehow identified with certain of his own body-cells. 
Once he thought that he saw Vizaphmal standing a million leagues remote 
on the shore of an alien planet, with a sky of soaring many-colored flame 
behind him and the night of all the universe rippling gently at his feet like a 
submissive ocean. Then he lost the vision, and the intervals of the far 
unearthly music became more prolonged, and at last he could not hear it at 
all, nor could he feel any longer the torturing of his remote nerve-ends. The 
gulf deepened above him, and he sank through eons of darkness and 
emptiness to the very nadir of oblivion. 


Alvor's return to consciousness was even more slow and gradual than his 
descent into Lethe had been. Still lying at the bottom of a shoreless and 
boundless night, he became aware of an unidentifiable odor with which in 
some way the sense of ardent warmth was associated. This odor changed 
incessantly, as if it were composed of many diverse ingredients, each of 
which predominated in turn. Myrrh-like and mystic in the beginning as the 
of an antique altar, it assumed the heavy languor of unimaginable flowers, 


the sharp sting of vaporizing chemicals unknown to science, the smell of 
exotic water and exotic earth, and then a medley of other elements that 
conveyed no suggestion of anything whatever, except of evolutionary 
realms and rages that were beyond all human experience or calculation. For 
a while he lived and was awake only in his sensory response to this 
potpourri of odors; then the awareness of his own corporeal being came 
back to him through tactual sensations of an unusual order, which he did not 
at first recognize as being within himself, but which seemed to be those of a 
foreign entity in some other dimension, with whom he was connected 
across unbridgeable gulfs by a nexus of gossamer tenuity. This entity, he 
thought, was reclining on a material of great softness, into which he sank 
with a supreme and leaden indolence and a feeling of sheer bodily weight 
that held him utterly motionless. Then, floating along the ebon cycles of the 
void, this being came with ineffable slowness toward Alvor, and at last, by 
no perceptible transition, by no breach of physical logic or mental 
congruity, was incorporate with him. Then a tiny light, like a star burning 
all alone in the center of infinitude, began to dawn far off; and it drew 
nearer and nearer and grew larger and larger till it turned the black void to a 
dazzling luminescence, to a many-tinted glory that smote full upon Alvor. 


He found that he was lying with wide-open eyes on a huge couch, in a sort 
of pavilion consisting of a low and elliptical dome supported on double 
rows of diagonally fluted pillars. He was quite naked, though a sheet of 
some thin and pale yellow fabric had been thrown across his lower limbs. 
He saw at a glance, even though his brain centers were still half benumbed 
as by the action of some opiate, that this fabric was not the product of any 
terrestrial loom. Beneath his body, the couch was covered with gray and 
purple stuffs, but whether they were made of feathers, fur or cloth he was 
quite uncertain, for they suggested all three of these materials. They were 
very thick and resilient, and accounted for the sense of extreme softness 
undemeath him that marked his return from the swoon. The couch itself 
stood higher above the floor than an ordinary bed, and was also longer, and 
in his half-narcotized condition this troubled Alvor even more than other 
aspects of his situation which were far less normal and explicable. 


Amazement grew upon him as he looked about with reviving faculties, for 
all that he saw and smelt and touched was totally foreign and 
unaccountable. The floor of the pavilion was wrought in a geometric 
marquetry of ovals, rhomboids and equilaterals, in white, black and yellow 
metals that no earthly mine had ever disclosed; and the pillars were of the 
same three metals, regularly alternating. The dome alone was entirely of 
yellow. Not far from the couch, there stood on a squat tripod a dark and 
widemouthed vessel from which poured an opalescent vapor. Someone 
standing behind it, invisible through the cloud of gorgeous fumes, was 
fanning the vapor toward Alvor. He recognized it as the source of the myrh- 
like odor that had first troubled his reanimating senses. It was quite 
agreeable but was borne away from him again and again by gusts of hot 
wind which brought into the pavilion a mixture of perfumes that were both 
sweet and acrid and were altogether novel. Looking between the pillars, he 
saw the monstrous heads of towering blossoms with pagoda-like tiers of 
sultry, sullen petals, and beyond them a terraced landscape of low hills of 
mauve and nacarat soil, extending toward a horizon incredibly remote, till 
they rose and rose against the heavens. Above all this was a whitish sky, 
filled with a blinding radiation of intense light from a sun that was now 
hidden by the dome. Alvor's eyes began to ache, the odors disturbed and 
oppressed him, and he was possessed by a terrible dubiety and perplexity, 
amid which he remembered vaguely his meeting with Vizaphmal, and the 
events preceding his swoon. He was unbearably nervous, and for some time 
all his ideas and sensations took on the painful disorder and irrational fears 
of incipient delirium. 


A figure stepped from behind the veering vapors and approached the couch. 
It was Vizaphmal, who bore in one of his five hands the large thin circular 
fan of bluish metal he had been using. He was holding in another hand a 
tubular cup, half full of an erubescent liquid. 


‘Drink this,' he ordered, as he put the cup to Alvor's lips. The liquid was so 
bitter and fiery that Alvor could swallow it only in sips, between periods of 
gasping and coughing. But once he had gotten it down, his brain cleared 
with celerity and all his sensations were soon comparatively normal. 


"Where am I?' he asked. His voice sounded very strange and unfamiliar to 
him, and its effect bordered upon ventriloquism — which, as he afterward 
learned, was due to certain peculiarities of the atmospheric medium. 


"You are on my country estate, in Ulphalor, a kingdom which occupies the 
whole northern hemisphere of Satabbor, the inmost planet of Sanarda, that 
sun which is called Antares in your world. You have been unconscious for 
three of our days, a result which I anticipated, knowing the profound shock 
your nervous system would receive from the experience through which you 
have passed. However, I do not think you will suffer any permanent illness 
or inconvenience; and I have just now administered, to you a sovereign 
drug which will aid in the adjustment of your nerves and your corporeal 
functions to the novel conditions under which you are to live henceforward. 
I employed the opalescent vapor to arouse you from your swoon, when I 
deemed that it had become safe and wise to do this. The vapor is produced 
by the burning of an aromatic seaweed, and is magisterial in its restorative 
effect." 


Alvor tried to grasp the full meaning of this information, but his brain was 
still unable to receive anything more than a m élange of impressions that 
were totally new and obscure and outlandish. As he pondered the words of 
Vizaphmal, he saw that rays of bright light had fallen between the columns 
and were creeping across the floor. Then the rim of a vast ember-colored 
sun descended below the rim of the dome and he felt an overwhelming, but 
somehow not insupportable, warmth. His eyes no longer ached, not even in 
the direct beams of this luminary; nor did the perfumes irritate him, as they 
had done for a while. 


‘I think,’ said Vizaphmal, 'that you may now arise. It is afternoon, and there 
is much for you to learn, and much to be done. 


Alvor threw off the thin covering of yellow cloth, and sat up, with his legs 
hanging over the edge of the couch. 


‘But my clothing?' he queried. "You will need none in our climate. No one 
has ever worn anything of the sort in Satabbor.' 


Alvor digested this idea, and though he was slightly disconcerted, he made 
up his mind that he would accustom himself to whatever should be required 
of him. Anyway, the lack of his usual habiliments was far from disagreeable 
in the dry, sultry air of this new world. 


He slid from the couch to the floor, which was nearly five feet below him, 
and took several steps. He was not weak or dizzy, as he had half expected, 
but all his movements were characterized by the same sense of extreme 
bodily weight of which he had been dimly aware while still in a semi- 
conscious condition. 


'The world in which you now dwell is somewhat larger than your own,' 
explained Vizaphmal, ‘and the force of gravity is proportionately greater. 
Your weight has been increased by no less than a third; but I think you will 
soon become habituated to this, as well as to the other novelties of your 
situation.’ 


Motioning the poet to follow him, he led the way through that portion of the 
pavilion which had been behind Alvor's head as he lay on the couch. A 
spiral bridge of ascending stairs ran from this pavilion to a much larger pile 
where numerous wings and annexes of the same aerial architecture of 
domes and columns flared from a central edifice with a circular wall and 
many thin spires. Below the bridge, about the pavilion, and around the 
whole edifice above, were gardens of trees and flowers that caused Alvor to 
recall the things he had seen during his one experiment with hashish. The 
foliation of the trees was either very fine and hair-like, or else it consisted 
of huge, semi-globular and discoid forms depending from horizontal 
branches and suggesting a novel union of fruit and leaf. Almost all colors, 
even green, were shown in the bark and foliage of these trees. The flowers 
were mainly similar to those Alvor had seen from the pavilion, but there 
were others of a short, puffy-stemmed variety, with no trace of leaves, and 
with malignant purpleblack heads full of crimson mouths, which swayed a 
little even when there was no wind. There were oval pools and meandering 
streams of a dark water with irisated glints all through this garden, which, 
with the columnar edifice, occupied the middle of a small plateau. 


As Alvor followed his guide along the bridge, a perspective of hills and 
plains all marked out in geometric diamonds and squares and triangles, with 
a large lake or inland sea in their midst, was revealed momently. Far in the 
distance, more than a hundred leagues away, were the gleaming domes and 
towers of some baroque city, toward which the enormous orb of the sun was 
now declining. When he looked at this sun and saw the whole extent of its 
diameter for the first time, he felt an overpowering thrill of imaginative awe 
and wonder and exultation at the thought that it was identical with the red 
star to which he had addressed in another world the half-lyric, half-ironic 
lines of his ode. 


At the end of the spiral bridge, they came to a second and more spacious 
pavilion, in which stood a high table with many seats attached to it by 
means of curving rods. Table and chairs were of the same material, a light, 
grayish metal. As they entered this pavilion, two strange beings appeared 
and bowed before Vizaphmal. They resembled the scientist in their organic 
structure, but were not so tall and their coloring was very drab and dark, 
with no hint of opalescence. By certain bizarre indications Alvor surmised 
that the two beings were of different sexes. 


"You are right,’ said Vizaphmal, reading his thoughts. "These persons are a 
male and female of the two inferior sexes called Abbars, who constitute the 
workers, as well as the breeders, of our world. There are two superior sexes, 
who are sterile, and who form the intellectual, esthetic and ruling classes, to 
whom I belong. We call ourselves the Alphads. The Abbars are more 
numerous, but we hold them in close subjection; and even though they are 
our parents as well as our slaves, the ideas of filial piety which prevail in 
your world would be regarded as truly singular by us. We supervise their 
breeding, so that the due proportion of Abbars and Alphads may be 
maintained, and the character of the progeny is determined by the injection 
of certain serums at the time of conceiving. We ourselves, though sterile, 
are capable of what you call love, and our amorous delights are more 
complex than yours in their nature.' 


He now turned and addressed the two Abbars. The phonetic forms and 
combinations that issued from his lips were unbelievably different from 


those of the scholarly English in which he had spoken to Alvor. There were 
strange gutturals and linguals and oddly prolonged vowels which Alvor, for 
all his subsequent attempts to learn the language, could never quite 
approximate and which argued a basic divergence in the structure of the 
vocal organs of Vizaphmal from that of his own. 


Bowing till their heads almost touched the floor, the two Abbars 
disappeared among the columns in a wing of the building and soon 
returned, carrying long trays on which were unknown foods and beverages 
in utensils of unearthly forms. 


"Be seated,’ said Vizaphmal. The meal that followed was far from 
unpleasant, and the foodstuffs were quite palatable, though Alvor was not 
sure whether they were meats or vegetables. He learned that they were 
really both, for his host explained that they were the prepared fruits of 
plants which were half animal in their cellular composition and 
characteristics. These plants grew wild, and were hunted with the same care 
that would be required in hunting dangerous beasts, on account of their 
mobile branches and the poisonous darts with which they were armed. The 
two beverages were a pale, colorless wine with an acrid flavor, made from a 
root, and a dusky, sweetish liquid, the natural water of this world. Alvor 
noticed that the water had a saline after-taste. 


"The time has now come,' announced Vizaphmal at the end of the meal, 'to 
explain frankly the reason why I have brought you here. We will now 
adjourn to that portion of my home which you would term a laboratory, or 
work-shop, and which also includes my library. 


They passed through several pavilions and winding colonnades, and 
reached the circular wall at the core of the edifice. Here a high narrow door, 
engraved with heteroclitic ciphers, gave admission to a huge room without 
windows, lit by a yellow glow whose cause was not ascertainable. 


'The walls and ceiling are lined with a radio-active substance, said 
Vizaphmal, ‘which affords this illumination. The vibrations of this 
substance are also highly stimulating to the processes of thought.’ 


Alvor looked about him at the room, which was filled with alembics and 
cupels and retorts and sundry other scientific mechanisms, all of unfamiliar 
types and materials. He could not even surmise their use. Beyond them, in a 
corner, he saw the apparatus of intersecting bars, with the two heavy disks, 
in which he and Vizaphmal had made their passage through etheric space. 
Around the walls there were a number of deep shelves, laden with great 
rolls like the volumes of the ancients. 


Vizaphnal selected one of these rolls, and started to unfurl it. It was four 
feet wide, was gray in color, and was closely written with many columns of 
dark violet and maroon characters that ran horizontally instead of up and 
down. 


‘It will be necessary,’ said Vizaphmal, 'to tell you a few facts regarding the 
history, religion and intellectual temper of our world, before I read to you 
the singular prophecy contained in one of the columns of this ancient 
chronicle. 


"We are a very old people, and the beginnings, or even the first maturity of 
our civilization, antedate the appearance of the lowliest forms of life on 
your earth. Religious sentiment and the veneration of the past have always 
been dominant factors among us, and have shaped our history to an 
amazing extent. Even today, the whole mass of the Abbars and the majority 
of the Alphads are immersed in superstition, and the veriest details of 
quotidian life are regulated by sacerdotal law. A few scientists and thinkers, 
like myself, are above all such puerilities; but, strictly between you and me, 
the Alphads, for all their superior and highly aristocratic traits, are mainly 
the victims of arrested development in this regard. They have cultivated the 
epicurean and esthetic side of life to a high degree, they are accomplished 
artists, sybarites and able administrators or politicians; but, intellectually, 
they have not freed themselves from the chains of a sterile pantheism and 
an all too prolific priesthood. 


‘Several cycles ago, in what might be called an early period of our history, 
the worship of all our sundry deities was at its height. There was at this time 
a veritable eruption, a universal plague of prophets; who termed themselves 


the voices of the gods, even as similarly-minded persons have done in your 
world. Each of these prophets made his own especial job-lot of predictions, 
often quite minutely worked out and elaborate, and sometimes far from 
lacking in imaginative quality. A number of these prophecies have since 
been fulfilled to the letter, which, as you may well surmise, has helped 
enormously in confirming the hold of religion. However, between 
ourselves, I suspect that their fulfillment has had behind it more or less of a 
shrewd instrumentality, supplied by those who could profit therefrom in one 
way or another. 


"There was one vates, Abbolechiolor by name, who was even more fertile- 
minded and long-winded than his fellows. I shall now translate to you, from 
the volumen I have just unrolled, a prediction that he made in the year 299 
of the cycle of Sargholoth, the third of the seven epochs into which our 
known history has been subdivided. It runs thus: 


"When, for the second time following this prediction, the two outmost 
moons of Satabbor shall be simultaneously darkened in a total eclipse by 
the third and innermost moon, and when the dim night of this occultation 
shall have worn away in the dawn, a mighty wizard shall appear in the city 
of Sarpoulom, before the palace of the kings of Ulphalor, accompanied by a 
most unique and unheard-of monster with two arms, two legs, two eyes and 
a white skin. And he that then rules in Ulphalor shall be deposed ere noon 
of this day, the wizard shall be enthroned in his place, to reign as long as the 
white monster shall abide with him.' Vizaphmal paused, as if to give Alvor 
a chance to cogitate the matters that had been presented to him. Then, while 
his three eyes assumed a look of quizzical sharpness and shrewdness, he 
continued: 


‘Since the promulgation of this prophecy, there has already been one total 
edipse of our two outer moons by the inner one. And, according to all the 
calculations of our astronomers, in which I can find no possible flaw, a 
second similar eclipse is now about to take place — in fact, it is due this 
very night. If Abbolechiolor was truly inspired, tomorrow morn is the time 
when the prophecy will be fulfilled. However, I decided some while ago 
that its fuulfilment should not be left to chance; and one of my purposes in 


designing the mechanism with which I visited your world, was to find a 
monster who would meet the specifications of Abbolechiolor. No creature 
of this anomalous kind has ever been known, or even fabled, to exist in 
Satabbor; and I made a thorough search of many remote and outlying 
planets without being able to obtain what I required. In some of these 
worlds there were monsters of very uncommon types, with an almost 
unlimited number of visual organs and limbs; but the variety to which you 
belong, with only two eyes, two arms and two legs, must indeed be rare 
throughout the infra-galactic universe, since I have not discovered it in any 
other planet than your own. 


‘I am sure that you now conceive the project I have long nurtured. You and I 
will appear at dawn in Sarpoulom, the capital of ulphalor, whose domes and 
towers you saw this afternoon far off on the plain. Because of the celebrated 
prophecy, and the publicly known calculations regarding the imminence of 
a second two-fold eclipse, a great crowd will doubtless be gathered before 
the palace of the kings to await whatever shall occur. Akkiel, the present 
king, is by no means popular, and your advent in company with me, who 
am widely famed as a wizard, will be the signal for his dethronement. | 
shall then be ruler in his place, even as Abbolechiolor has so thoughtfully 
predicted. The holding of supreme temporal power in Ulphalor is not 
undesirable, even for one who is wise and learned and above most of the 
vanities of life, as I am. When this honor has devolved upon my unworthy 
shoulders, I shall be able to offer you, as a reward for your miraculous aid, 
an existence of rare and sybaritic luxury, of rich and varied sensation, such 
as you can hardly have imagined. It is true, no doubt, that you will be 
doomed to a certain loneliness among us: you will always be looked upon 
as a monster, a portentous anomaly; but such, I believe was your lot in the 
world where I found you and where you were about to cast yourself into a 
most unpleasant river. There, as you have learned, all poets are regarded as 
no less anomalous than double-headed snakes or five-legged calves. 


Alvor had listened to this speech in manifold and ever-increasing 
amazement. Toward the end, when there was no longer any doubt 
concerning Vizaphmal's intention, he felt the sting of a bitter and curious 


irony at the thought of the role he was destined to play. However, he could 
do no less than admit the cogency of Vizaphmal's final argument. 


‘I trust,’ said Vizaphmal, 'that I have not injured your feelings by my 
frankness, or by the position in which I am about to place you.’ 


‘Oh, no, not at all,’ Alvor hastened to assure him. 


In that case, we shall soon begin our journey to Sarpoulom, which will take 
all night. Of course, we could make the trip in the flash of an instant with 
my space-annihilator, or in a few minutes with one of the air-machines that 
have long been employed among us. But I intend to use a very old- 
fashioned mode of conveyance for the occasion, so that we will arrive in the 
proper style, at the proper time, and also that you may enjoy our scenery 
and view the double eclipse at leisure. 


When they emerged from the windowless room, the colonnades and 
pavilions without were full of a rosy light, though the sun was still an hour 
above the horizon. This, Alvor learned, was the usual prelude of a 
Satabborian sunset. He and Vizaphmal watched while the whole landscape 
before them became steeped in the ruddy glow, which deepened through 
shades of cinaabar and ruby to a rich garnet by the time Aatares had begun 
to sink from sight. When the huge orb had disappeared, the intervening 
lands took on a fiery amethyst, and tall auroral flames of a hundred hues 
shot upward to the zenith from the sunken sun. Alvor was spellbound by the 
glory of the spectacle. 


Turning from this magnificent display at an unfamiliar sound, he saw that a 
singular vehicle had been brought by the Abbars to the steps of the pavilion 
in which they stood. It was more like a chariot than anything else, and was 
drawn by three animals undreamt of in human fable or heraldry. These 
animals were black and hairless, their bodies were extremely long, each of 
them had eight legs and a forked tail, and their whole aspect, including their 
flat, venomous, triangular heads, was uncomfortably serpentine. A series of 
green and scarlet wattles hung from their throats and bellies, and semi- 
translucent membranes, erigible at will, were attached to their sides. 


"You behold,’ Vizaphmal informed Alvor, 'the traditional conveyance that 
has been used since time immemorial by all orthodox wizards in Ulphalor. 
These creatures are called orpods, and they are among the swiftest of our 
mammalian serpents.’ 


He and Alvor seated themselves in the vehicle. Then the three orpods, who 
had no reins in their complicated harness, started off at a word of command 
on a spiral road that ran from Vizaphmal's home to the plain beneath. As 
they went, they erected the membranes at their sides and soon attained an 
amazing speed. 


Now, for the first time, Alvor saw the three moons of Satabbor, which had 
risen opposite the afterglow. They were all large, especially the innermost 
one, a perceptible warmth was shed by their pink rays, and their combined 
illumination was nearly as clear and bright as that of a terrestrial day. 


The land through wbich Vizaphmal and the poet now passed was 
uninhabited, in spite of its nearness to Sarpoulom, and they met no one. 
Alvor learned that the terraces he had seen upon awaking were not the work 
of intelligent beings, as he had thought, but were a natural formation of the 
hills. Vizaphmal had chosen this location for his home because of the 
solitude and privacy, so desirable for the scientific experiments to which he 
had devoted himself. 


After they had traversed many leagues, they began to pass occasional 
houses, or a like structure to that of Vizaphmal's. Then the road meandered 
along the rim of cultivated fields, which Alvor recognized as the source of 
the geometric divisions he had seen from afar during the day. He was told 
that these fields were given mainly to the growing of root-vegetables, of a 
gigantic truffle, and a kind of succulent cactus, which formed the chief 
foods of the Abbars. The Alphads ate by choice only the meat of animals 
and the fruits of wild, half-animal plants, such as those with which Alvor 
had been served. 


By midnight the three moons had drawn very close together and the second 
moon had begun to occlude the outermost. Then the inner moon came 


slowly across the others, till in an hour's time the eclipse was complete. The 
diminution of light was very marked, and the whole effect was now similar 
to that of a moonlit night on earth. 


‘It will be morning in a little more than two hours,' said Vizaphmal, 'since 
our nights are extremely short at this time of year. The eclipse will be over 
before then. But there is no need for us to hurry." 


He spoke to the orpods, who folded their membranes and settled to a sort of 
trot. 


Sarpoulom was now visible in the heart of the plain, and its outlines were 
rendered more distinct as the two hidden moons began to draw forth from 
the adumbration of the other. When to this triple light the ruby rays of 
earliest morn were addedd, the city loomed upon the travelers with fantastic 
many-storied piles of that same open type of metal architecture which the 
home of Vizaphmal had displayed. This architecture, Alvor found, was 
general throughout the land, though an older type with closed walls was 
occasionally to be met with, and was used altogether in the building of 
prisons and the inquisitions maintained by the priesthood of the various 
deities. 


It was an incredible vision that Alvor saw — a vision of high domes 
upborne on slender elongated columns, tier above tier, of airy colonnades 
and bridges and hanging gardens loftier than Babylon or than Babel, all 
tinged by the ever-changing red that accompanied and followed the 
Satabborian dawn, even as it had preceded the sunset. Into this vision, along 
streets that were paven with the same metal as that of the buildings, Alvor 
and Vizaphmal were drawn by the three orpods. 


The poet was overcome by the sense of an unimaginably old and alien and 
diverse life which descended upon him from these buildings. He was 
surprised to find that the streets were nearly deserted and that little sign of 
activity was manifest anywhere. A few Abbars, now and then, scuttled 
away in alleys or entrances at the approach of the orpods, and two beings of 
a coloration similar to that of Vizaphmal, one of whom Alvor took to be a 


female, issued from a colonnade and stood staring at the travelers in evident 
stupefaction. 


When they had followed a sort of winding avenue for more than a mile, 
Alvor saw between and above the edifices in front of them the domes and 
upper tiers of a building that surpassed all the others in its extent. 


"You now behold the palace of the kings of Ulphalor,' his companion told 
him. 


In a little while they emerged upon a great square that surrounded the 
palace. This square was crowded with the people of the city, who, as 
Vizaphmal had surmised, were all gathered to await the fulfilment or non- 
fulfilment of the prophecy of Abbolechiolor. The open galleries and arcades 
of the huge edifice, which rose to a height of ten stories, were also laden 
with watching figures. Abbars were the most plentiful element in his 
throng, but there were also multitudes of the gayly colored Alphads among 
them. 


At sight of Alvor and his companion, a perceptible movement, a sort of 
communal shuddering which soon grew convulsive, ran through the whole 
assemblage in the square and along the galleries of the edifice above. Loud 
cries of a peculiar shrillness and harshness arose, there was a strident sound 
of beaten metal in the heart of the palace, like the gongs of an alarm, and 
mysterious lights glowed out and were extinguished in the higher stories. 
Clangors of unknown machines, the moan and roar and shriek of strange 
instruments, were audible above the clamor of the crowd, which grew more 
tumultuous and agitated in its motion. A way was opened for the car drawn 
by the three orpods, and Vizaphmal and Alvor soon reached the entrance of 
the palace. 


There was an unreality about it all to Alvor, and the discomfiture he had felt 
in drawing upon himself the weird phosphoric gaze of ten thousand eyes, all 
of whom were now intent with a fearsome uncanny curiosity on every detail 
of his physique, was like the discomfiture of some absurd and terrible 
dream. The movement of the crowd had ceased, while the car was passing 


along the unhuman lane that had been made for it, and there was an interval 
of silence. Then, once more, there were babble and debate, and cries that 
had the accent of martial orders or summonses were caught up and 
repeated. The throng began to move, with a new and more concentric 
swirling, and the foremost ranks of Abbars and Alphads swelled like a dark 
and tinted wave into the colonnades of the palace. They climbed the pillars 
with a dreadful swift agility to the stories above, they thronged the courts 
and pavilions and arcades, and though a weak resistaace was appareatly put 
up by those within, there was nothing that could stem them. 


Through all this clangor and clamor and tumult. Vizaphmal stood in the car 
with an impertubable mien beside the poet. Soon a number of Alphads, 
evidently a delegation, issued from the palace and made obeisance to the 
wizard, whom they addressed in humble and supplicative tones. 


‘A revolution has been precipitated by our advent, explained Vizaphmal, 
‘and Akkiel the king has fled. The chamberlains of the court and the high 
priests of all our local deities are now offering me the throne of Ulphalor. 
Thus the prophecy is being fulfilled to the letter. You must agree with me 
that the great Abbolechiolor was happily inspired. 


The ceremony of Vizaphmal's enthronement was held almost immediately, 
in a huge hall at the core of the palace, open like all the rest of the structure, 
and with columns of colossal size. The throne was a great globe of azure 
metal, with a seat hollowed out near the top, accessible by means of a 
serpentine flight of stairs. Alvor, at an order issued by the wizard, was 
allowed to stand at the base of this globe with some of the Alphads. 


The enthronement itself was quite simple. The wizard mounted the stairs, 
amid the silence of a multitude that had thronged the hall, and seated 
himself in the hollow of the great globe. Then a very tall and distinguished- 
looking Alphad also climbed the steps, carrying a heavy rod, one half of 
which was green, and the other a swart, sullen crimson, and placed this rod 
in the hands of Vizaphmal. Later, Alvor learned that the crimson end of this 
rod could emit a death-dealing ray, and the green a vibration that cured 
almost all the kinds of illness to which the Satabborians were subject. Thus 


it was more than symbolical of the twofold power of life and death with 
which the king had been invested. 


The ceremony was now at an end, and the gathering quickly dispersed. 
Alvor, at the command of Vizaphmal, was installed in a suite of open 
apartments on the third story of the palace, at the end of many labyrinthine 
stairs. A dozen Abbars, who were made his personal retainers, soon came 
in, each carrying a different food or drink. The foods were beyond belief in 
their strangeness, for they induded the eggs of a moth-like insect large as a 
plover, and the apples of a fungoid tree that grew in the craters of dead 
volcanoes. They were served in ewers of a white and shining mineral, 
upborne on legs of fantastic length, and wrought with a cunning artistry. 
Likewise he was given, in shallow bowls, a liquor made from the blood-like 
juice of living plants, and a wine in which the narcotic pollen of some 
night-blooming flower had been dissolved. 


The days and weeks that now followed were, for the poet, an experience 
beyond the visionary resources of any terrestrial drug. Step by step, he was 
initiated, as much as possible for one so radically alien, into the 
complexities and singularities of life in a new world. Gradually his nerves 
and his mind, by the aid of the erubescent liquid which Vizaphmal 
continued to administer to him at intervals, became habituated to the strong 
light and heat, the intense radiative properties of a soil and atmosphere with 
unearthly chemical constituents, the strange foods and beverages, and the 
people themselves with their queer anatomy and queerer customs. Tutors 
were engaged to teach him the language, and, in spite of the difficulties 
presented by certain unmanageable consonants, certain weird ululative 
vowels, he learned enough of it to make his simpler ideas and wants 
understood. 


He saw Vizaphmal every day, and the new king seemed to cherish a real 
gratitude toward him for his indispensable aid in the fulfilment of the 
prophecy. Vizaphmal took pains to instruct him in regard to all that it was 
necessary to know, and kept him well-informed as to the progress of public 
events in Ulphalor. He was told, among other things, that no news had been 
heard concerning the whereabouts of Akkiel, the late ruler. Also, Vizaphmal 


had reason to be aware of more or less opposition toward himself on the 
part of the various priesthoods, who, in spite of his life-long discretion, had 
some how learned of his free-thinking propensities. 


For all the attention, kindness and service that he received, and the unique 
luxury with which he was surrounded, Alvor felt that these people, even as 
the wizard had forewarned him, looked upon him merely as a kind of 
unnatural curiosity or anomaly. He was no less monstrous to them than they 
were to him, and the gulf created by the laws of a diverse biology, by an 
alien trend of evolution, seemed impossible to bridge in any manner. He 
was questioned by many of them, and, in especial, by more than one 
delegation of noted scientists, who desired to know as much as he could tell 
them about himself. But the queries were so patronizing, so rude and 
narrow-minded and scornful and smug, that he was soon wont to feign a 
total ignorance of the language on such occasions. Indeed, there was a gulf; 
and he was rendered even more acutely conscious of it whenever he met 
any of the female Abbars or Alphads of the court, who eyed him with 
disdainful inquisitiveness, and among whom a sort of tittering usually arose 
when he passed. His naked members, so limited in number, were obviously 
as great a source of astonishment to them as their own somewhat intricate 
and puzzling charms were to him. All of them were quite nude; indeed, 
nothing, not even a string of jewels or a single gem, was ever worn by any 
of the Satabborians. The female Alphads, like the males, were extremely 
tall and were gorgeous with epidermic hues that would have outdone the 
plumage of any peacock; and their anatomical structure was most peculiar... 
Alvor began to feel the loneliness of which Vizaphmal had spoken, and he 
was overcome at times by a great nostalgia for his own world, by a 
planetary homesickness. He became atrociously nervous, even if not 
actually ill. 


While he was still in this condition, Vizaphmal took him on a tour of 
Ulphalor that had become necessary for political reasons. More or less 
incredulity concerning the real existence of such a monstrosity as Alvor had 
been expressed by the folk of outlying provinces, of the polar realms and 
the antipodes, and the new ruler felt that a visual demonstration of the two- 
armed, two-legged and two-eyed phenomenon would be far from 


inadvisable, to establish beyond dispute the legitimacy of his own claim to 
the throne. In the course of this tour, they visited many unique cities, and 
the rural and urban centers of industries peculiar to Satabbor; and Alvor 
saw the mines from which the countless minerals and metals used in 
Ulphalor were extracted by the toil of millions of Abbars. These metals 
were found in a pure state, and were of inexhaustible extent. Also he saw 
the huge oceans, which, with certain inland seas and lakes that were fed 
from underground sources, formed the sole water-supply of the ageing 
planet, where no rain had even been rumored to fall for centuries. The sea- 
water, after undergoing a treatment that purged it of a number of 
undesirable elements, was carried all through the land by a system of 
conduits. Moreover, he saw the marshlands at the north pole, with their 
vicious tangle of animate vegetation, into which no one had even tried to 
penetrate. 


They met many outland peoples in the course of this tour; but the general 
characteristics were the same throughout Ulphdor, except in one or two 
races of the lowest aborigines, among whom there were no Alphads. 
Everywhere the poet was eyed with the same cruel and ignorant curiosity 
that had been shown in Sarpoulom. However, he became gradually inured 
to this, and the varying spectades of bizarre interest and the unheard-of 
scenes that he saw daily, helped to divert him a little from his nostalgia for 
the lost earth. 


When he and Vizaphmal returned to Sarpoulom, after an absence of many 
weeks, they found that much discontent. and revolutionary sentiment had 
been sown among the multitude by the hierarchies of the Satabborian gods 
and goddesses, particularly by the priesthood of Cunthamosi, the Cosmic 
Mother, a female deity in high favor among the two reproductive sexes, 
from whom the lower ranks of her hierophants were recruited. Cunthamosi 
was worshipped as the source of all things; her maternal organs were 
believed to have given birth to the sun, the moon, the world, the stars, the 
planets and even the meteors which often fell in Satabbor. But it was argued 
by her priests that such a monstrosity as Alvor could not possibly have 
issued from her womb, and that therefore his very existence was a kind of 
blasphemy, and that the rule of the heretic mizard, Vizaphmal, based on the 


advent of this abnormality, was likewise a flagrant insult to the Cosmic 
Mother. They did not deny the apparently miraculous fulfilment of the 
prophecy of Abbolechiolor, but it was maintained that this fulfillment was 
no assurance of the perpetuity of Vizaphmal's reign, and no proof that his 
reign was countenanced by any of the gods. 


‘I can not conceal from you,' said Vizaphmal to Alvor, that the position in 
which we both stand is now slightly parlous. I intend to bring the space- 
annihilator from my country home to the court, since it is not impossible 
that I may have need of it, and that some foreign sphere will soon become 
more salubrious for me than my native one. 


However, it would seem that this able scientist, alert wizard and competent 
king had not grasped the full imminence of the danger that threatened his 
reign; or else he spoke, as was sometimes his wont, with sardonic 
moderation. He showed no further concern, beyond setting a strong guard 
about Alvor to attend him at all times, lest an attempt should be made to 
kidnap the poet in consideration of the last clause of the prophecy. 


Three days after the return to Sarpoulom, while Alvor was standing in one 
of his private balconies looking out over the roofs of the town, with his 
guards chattering idly in the rooms behind, he saw that the streets were dark 
with a horde of people, mainly Abbars, who were streaming silently toward 
the palace. A few Alphads, distinguishable even at a distance by their gaudy 
hues, were at the head of this throng. Alarmed at the spectacle, and 
remembering what the king had told him, he went to find Vizaphmal and 
climbed the eternal tortuous series of complicated stairs that led to the 
king's personal suite. Others among the inmates of the court had seen the 
advancing crowd, and there were agitation, terror and frantic hurry 
everywhere. Mounting the last flight of steps to the king's threshold, Alvor 
was astounded to find that many of the Abbars, who had gained ingress 
from the other side of the palace and had scaled the successive rows of 
columns and stairs with ape-like celerity, were already pouring into the 
room. Vizaphmal himself was standing before the open framework of the 
space-annihilator, which had now been installed beside his couch. The rod 
of royal investiture was in his hand, and he was levelling the crimson head 


at the formost of the invading Abbars. As this creature leapt toward him, 
waving an atrocious weapon lined by a score of hooked blades, Vizaphmal 
tightened his hold on the rod, thus pressing a secret spring, and a thin rose- 
colored ray of light was emitted from the end, causing the Abbar to crumple 
and fall. Others, in nowise deterred, ran forward to succeed him, and the 
king turned his lethal beam upon them with the calm air of one who is 
conducting a scientific experiment, till the floor was piled with dead 
Abbars. Still others took their place, and some began to cast their hooked 
weapons at the king. None of these touched him, but he seemed to weary of 
the sport, and stepping within the framework, he closed it upon himself. A 
moment more, and then there was a roar as of a thousand thunders, and the 
mechanism and Vizaphmal were no longer to be seen. Never, at any future 
time, was the poet to learn what had become of him, nor in what stranger 
world than Satabbor he was now indulging his scientific fancies and 
curiosities. 


Alvor had no time to feel, as he might conceivably have done, that he had 
been basely deserted by the king. All the nether and upper stories of the 
great edifice were now a-swarm with the invading crowd, who were no 
longer silent, but were uttering shrill, ferocious cries as they bore down the 
opposition of the courtiers and slaves. The whole place was inundated by an 
ever-mounting sea, in which there were now myriads of Alphads as well as 
of Abbars; and no escape was possible. In a few instants, Alvor himself was 
seized by a group of the Abbars, who seemed to have been enraged rather 
than terrified or discomforted by the vanishing of Vizaphmal. He 
recognized them as priests of Cunthamosi by an odd oval and vertical 
marking of red pigments on their swart bodies. They bound him viciously 
with cords made from the intestines of a dragon-like animal, and carried 
him away from the palace, along streets that were lined by a staring and 
glibbering mob, to a building on the southern outskirts of Sarpoulom, which 
Vizaphmal had once pointed out to him as the Inquisition of the Cosmic 
Mother. 


This edifice, unlike most of the buildings in Sarpoulom, was walled on all 
sides and was constructed entirely of enormous gray bricks, made from the 
local soil, and bigger and harder than blocks of granite. In a long five-sided 


chamber illumined only by narrow slits in the roof, Alvor found himself 
arraigned before a jury of the priests, presided over by a swollen and 
pontifical-looking Alphad, the Grand Inquisitor. 


The place was filled with ingenious and grotesque implements of torture, 
and the very walls were hung to the ceiling with contrivances that would 
have put Torquemada to shame. Some of them were very small, and were 
designed for the treatment of special and separate nerves; and others were 
intended to harrow the entire epidermic area of the body at a single twist of 
their screw-like mechanism. 


Alvor could understand little of the charges being preferred against him, but 
gathered that they were the same, or included the same, of which 
Vizaphmal had spoken — to wit, that he, Alvor, was a monstrosity that 
could never have been conceived or brought forth by Cunthamosi, and 
whose very existence, past, present and future, was a dire affront to this 
divinity. The entire scene — the dark and lurid room with its array of 
hellish instruments, the diabolic faces of the inquisitors, and the high 
unhuman drone of their voices as they intoned the charges and brought 
judgment against Alvor — was laden with a horror beyond the horror of 
dreams. 


Presently the Grand Inquisitor focussed the malign gleam of his three 
unblinking orbs upon the poet, and began to pronounce an interminable 
sentence, pausing a little at quite regular intervals which seemed to mark 
the clauses of the punishment that was to be inflicted. These clauses were 
well-nigh innumerable, but Alvor could comprehend almost nothing of 
what was said; and doubtless it was as well that, he did not comprehend. 


When the voice of the swollen Alphad had ceased, the poet was led away 
through endless corridors and down a stairway that seemed to descend into 
the bowels of Satabbor. These corridors, and also the stairway, were 
luminous with self-emitted light that resembled the phosphorescence of 
decaying matter in tombs and catacombs. As Alvor went downward with 
his guards, who were all Abbars of the lowest type, he could hear 


somewhere in sealed unknowable, vaults the moan and shriek of beings 
who endured the ordeals imposed by the inquisitors of Cunthamosi. 


They came to the final step of the stairway, where, in a vast vault, an abyss 
whose bottom was not discernible yawned in the center of the floor. On its 
edge there stood a fantastic sort of windlass on which was wound an 
immense coil of blackish rope. 


The end of this rope was now tied about Alvor's ankles, and he was lowered 
head downward into the gulf by the inquisitors. The sides were not 
luminous like those of the stairway, and he could see nothing. But, as he 
descended into the gulf, the terrible discomfort of his position was 
increased by sensations of an ulterior origin. He felt that he was passing 
through a kind of hairy material with numberless filaments that clung to his 
head and body and limbs like minute tentacles, and whose contact gave rise 
to an immediate itching. The substance impeded him more and more, till at 
last he was held immovably suspended as in a net, and all the while the 
separate hairs seemed to be biting into his flesh with a million microscopic 
teeth, till the initial itching was followed by a burning and a deep 
convulsive throbbing more exquisitely painful than the flames of an auto da 
fe. The poet learned long afterward that the material into which he had been 
lowered was a subterranean organism, half vegetable, half animal, which 
grew from the side of the gulf, with long mobile feelers that were extremely 
poisonous to the touch. But at the time, not the least of the horrors he 
underwent was the uncertainty as to its precise nature. 


After he had hung for quite a while in this agonizing web, and had become 
almost unconscious from the pain and the unnatural position, Alvor felt that 
he was being drawn upward. A thousand of the fine thread-like tentacles 
clung to him and his whole body was encircled with a mesh of insufferable 
pangs as he broke loose from them. He swooned with the intensity of this 
pain, and when he recovered, he was lying on the floor at the edge of the 
gulf, and one of the priests was prodding him with a many-pointed weapon. 


Alvor gazed for a moment at the cruel visages of his tormenters, in the 
luminous glow from the sides of the vault, and wondered dimly what 


infernal torture was next to follow, in the carrying-out of the interminable 
sentence that had been pronounced. He surmised, of course, that the one he 
had just undergone was mild in comparison to the many that would succeed 
it. But he never knew, for at that instant there came a crashing sound like 
the fall and shattering of the universe; the walls, the floor and the stairway 
rocked to and fro in a veritable convulsion, and the vault above was riven in 
sunder, letting through a rain of fragments of all sizes, some of which struck 
several of the inquisitors and swept them into the gulf. Others of the priests 
leapt over the edge in their terror, and the two who remained were in no 
condition to continue their official duties. Both of them were lying beside 
Alvor with broken heads from which, in lieu of blood, there issued a 
glutinous light-green liquid. 


Alvor could not imagine what had happened, but knew only that he himself 
was unhurt, as far as the results of the cataclysm were concerned. His 
mental state was not one to admit of scientific surmise: he was sick and 
dizzy from the ordeal he had suffered, and his whole body was swollen, was 
blood-red and violently burning from the touch of the organisms in the gulf. 
He had, however, enough strength and presence of mind to grope with his 
bound hands for the weapon that had been dropped by one of the 
inquisitors. By much patience, by untiring ingenuity, he was able to cut the 
thongs about his wrists and ankles on the sharp blade of one of the five 
points. 


Carrying this weapon, which he knew that he might need, he began the 
ascent of the subterranean stairway. The steps were half blocked by fallen 
masses of stone, and some of the landings and stairs, as well as the sides of 
the wall, were cloven with enormous rents; and his egress was by no means 
an easy matter. When he reached the top, he found that the whole ediflce 
was a pile of shattered walls, with a great pit in its center from which a 
cloud of vapors issued. An immense meteor had fallen, and had struck the 
Inquisition of the Cosmic Mother. 


Alvor was in no condition to appreciate the irony of this event, but at least 
he was able to comprehend his chance of freedom. The only inquisitors now 
visible were lying with squashed bodies whose heads or feet protruded from 


beneath the large squares of overthrown brick, and Alvor lost no time in 
quitting the vicinity. 


It was now night, and only one of the three moons had arisen. Alvor struck 
off through the level arid country to the south of Sarpoulom, where no one 
dwelt, with the idea of crossing the boundaries of Ulphalor into one of the 
independent kingdoms that lay below the equator. He remembered 
Vizaphmal telling him once that the people of these kingdoms were more 
enlightened and less priest-ridden than those of Ulphalor. 


All night he wandered, in a sort of daze that was at times delirium. The pain 
of his swollen limbs increased, and he grew feverish. The moonlit plain 
seemed to shift and waver before him, but was interminable as the 
landscape of a hashish-dream. Presently the other two moons arose, and in 
the overtaxed condition of his mind and nerves, he was never quite sure as 
to their actual number. Usually, there appeared to be more than three, and 
this troubled him prodigiously. He tried to resolve the problem for hours, as 
he staggered on, and at last a little before dawn, he became altogether 
delirious. 


He was unable afterward to recall anything about his subsequent journey. 
Something impelled him to go on even when his thews were dead and his 
brain an utter blank: he knew nothing of the waste and terrible lands 
through which he roamed in the hour-long ruby-red of morn and beneath a 
furnace-like sun; nor did he know when he crossed the equator at sunset and 
entered Omanorion, the realm of the empress Ambiala, still carrying in his 
hand the five-pointed weapon of one of the dead inquisitors. 


It was night when Alvor awoke, but he had no means of surmising that it 
was not the same night in which he had fled from the Inquisition of the 
Cosmic Mother; and that many Satabborian days had gone by since he had 
fallen totally exhausted and unconscious within the boundary-line of 
Omanorion. The warm, rosy beams of the three moons were full in his face, 
but he could not know whether they were ascending or declining. Anyhow, 
he was lying on a very comfortable couch that was not quite so 
disconcertingly long and high as the one upon which he had first awakened 


in Ulphalor. He was in an open pavilion, and this pavilion was also a bower 
of multitudinous blossoms which leaned toward him with faces that were 
both grotesque and weirdly beautiful, from vines that had scaled the 
columns, or from the many curious metal pots that stood upon the floor. The 
air that he breathed was a medley of perfumes more exotic than frangipani; 
they were extravagantly sweet and spicy, but somehow he did not find them 
oppressive. Rather, they served to augment the deep, delightful languor of 
all his sensations. 


As he opened his eyes and turned a little on the couch, a female Alphad, not 
so tall as those of Ulphalor and really quite of his own stature, came out 
from behind the flowerpots and addressed him. Her language was not that 
of the Ulphalorians, it was softer and less utterly unhuman, and though he 
could not understand a word, he was immediately aware of a sympathetic 
note or undertone which, so far, he had never heard on the lips of anyone in 
this world, not even Vizaphmal. 


He replied in the language of Ulphalor, and found that he was understood. 
He and the female Alphad now carried on as much of a conversation as 
Alvor's linguistic abilities would permit. He learned that he was talking to 
the empress Ambiala, the sole and supreme ruler of Omanorion, a quite 
extensive realm contiguous to Ulphalor. She told him that some of her 
servitors, while out hunting the wild, ferocious, half-animal fruits of the 
region, had found him lying unconscious near a thicket of the deadly plants 
that bore these fruits, and had brought him to her palace in Lompior, the 
chief city of Omanorion. There, while he still lay in a week-long stupor, he 
had been treated with medicaments that had now almost cured the painful 
swellings resultant from his plunge among the hair-like organisms in the 
Inquisition. 


With genuine courtesy, the empress forbore to question the poet regarding 
himself, nor did she express any surprise at his anatomical peculiarities. 
However, her whole manner gave evidence of an eager and even fascinated 
interest, for she did not take her eyes away from him at any time. He was a 
little embarrassed by her intent scrutiny, and to cover this embarrassment, 
as well as to afford her the explanations due to so kind a hostess, he tried to 


tell her as much as he could of his own history and adventures. It was 
doubtful if she understood more than half of what he said, but even this half 
obviously lent him an increasingly portentous attraction in her eyes. All of 
her three orbs grew round with wonder at the tale related by this fantastic 
Ulysses, and whenever he stopped she would beg him to go on. The garnet 
and ruby and cinnabar gradations of the dawn found Alvor still talking and 
the empress Ambiala still listening. 


In the full light of Antares, Alvor saw that his hostess was, from a 
Satabborian viewpoint, a really beautiful and exquisite creature. The 
iridescence of her coloring was very soft and subtle, her arms and legs, 
though of the usual number, were all voluptuously rounded, and the features 
of her face were capable of a wide range of expression. Her usual look, 
however, was one of a sad and wistful yearning. This look Alvor came to 
understand, when, with a growing knowledge of her language, he learned 
that she too was a poet, that she had always been troubled by vague desires 
for the exotic and the far-off, and that she was thoroughly bored with 
everything in Omanorion, and especially with the male Alphads of that 
region, none of whom could rightfully boast of having been her lover even 
for a day. Alvor's biological difference from these males was evidently the 
secret of his initial fascination for her. 


The poet's life in the palace of Ambiala, where he found that he was looked 
upon as a permanent guest, was from the beginning much more agreeable 
than his existence in Ulphalor had been. For one thing, there was Ambiala 
herself, who impressed him as being infinitely more intelligent than the 
females of Sarpoulom, and whose attitude was so thoughtful and 
sympathetic and admiring, in contra-distinction to the attitude of those 
aforesaid females. Also, the servitors of the palace and the people of 
Lompior, though they doubtless regarded Alvor as a quite singular sort of 
being, were at least more tolerant than the Ulphalorians; and he met with no 
manner of rudeness among them at any time. Moreover, if there were any 
priesthoods in Omanorion, they were not of the uncompromising type he 
had met north of the equator, and it would seem that nothing was to be 
feared from them. No one ever spoke of religion to Alvor in this ideal 
realm, and somehow he never actually learned whether or not Omanorion 


possessed any gods or goddesses. Remembering his ordeal in the 
Inquisition of the Cosmic Mother, he was quite willing not to broach the 
subject, anyway. 


Alvor made rapid progress in the language of Omanorion, since the empress 
herself was his teacher. He soon learned more and more about her ideas and 
tastes, about her romantic love for the triple moonlight, and the odd flowers 
that she cultivated with so much care and so much delectation. These 
blossoms were rare anywhere in Satabbor: some of them were anemones 
that came from the tops of almost inaccessible mountains many leagues in 
height, and others were forms inconceivably more bizarre than orchids, 
mainly from terrific jungles near the southern pole. He was soon privileged 
to hear her play on a certain musical instrument of the country, in which 
were combined the characters of the flute and the lute. And at last, one day, 
when he knew enough of the tongue to appreciate a few of its subtleties, she 
read to him from a scroll of vegetable vellum one of her poems, an ode to a 
star known as Atana by the people of Omanorion. This ode was truly 
exquisite, was replete with poetic fancies of a high order, and expressed a 
halfironic yearning, sadly conscious of its own impossibility, for the ultra- 
sidereal realms of Atana. Ending, she added: 


'L have always loved Atana, because it is so little and so far away. 


On questioning her, Alvor learned to his overwhelming amazement, that 
Atana was identical with a minute star called Arot in Ulphalor, which 
Vizaphmal had once pointed out to him as the sun of his own earth. This 
star was visible only in the rare interlunar dark, and it was considered a test 
of good eyesight to see it even then. 


When the poet had communicated this bit of astronomical information to 
Ambiala, that the star Atana was his own native sun, and had also told her 
of his Ode to Antares, a most affecting scene occurred, for the empress 
encircled him with her five arms and cried out: 


‘Do you not feel, as I do, that we were destined for each other?’ 


Though he was a little discomposed by Ambiala's display of affection, 
Alvor could do no less than assent. The two beings, so dissimilar in external 
ways, were absolutely overcome by the rapport revealed in this comparing 
of poetic notes; and a real understanding, rare even with persons of the 
same evolutionary type, was established between them henceforward. Also, 
Alvor soon developed a new appreciation of the outward charms of 
Ambiala, which, to tell the truth, had not altogether inveigled him 
theretofore. He reflected that after all her five arms and three legs and three 
eyes were merely a superabundance of anatomical features upon which 
human love was wont to set a by no means lowly value. As for her 
opalescent coloring, it was, he thought, much more lovely than the 
agglomeration of outlandish hues with which the human female figure had 
been adorned in many modernistic paintings. 


When it became known in Lompior that Alvor was the lover of Ambiala, no 
surprise or censure was expressed by any one. Doubtless the people, 
especially the male Alphads who had vainly wooed the empress, thought 
that her tastes were queer, not to say eccentric. But anyway, no comment 
was made: it was her own amour after all, and no one else could carry it on 
for her. It would seem, from this, that the people of Omanorion had 
mastered the ultra-civilized art of minding their own business. 


THE NAMELESS OFFSPRING 


Many and multiform are the dim horrors of Earth, infesting her ways from 
the prime. They sleep beneath the unturned stone; they rise with the tree 
from its roots; they move beneath the sea and in subterranean places; they 
dwell in the inmost adyta; they emerge betimes from the shutten sepulcher 
of haughty bronze and the low grave that is sealed with clay. There be some 
that are long known to man, and others as yet unknown that abide the 
terrible latter days of their revealing. Those which are the most dreadful and 
the loathliest of all are haply still to be declared. But among those that have 
revealed themselves aforetime and have made manifest their veritable 
presence, there is one which may not openly be named for its exceeding 
foulness. It is that spawn which the hidden dweller in the vaults has 
begotten upon mortality. 


From the Necronomicon of Abdul Alhazred 


In a sense, it is fortunate that the story I must now relate should be so 
largely a thing of undetermined shadows, of halfshaped hints and forbidden 
inferences. Otherwise, it could never be written by human hand or read by 
human eye. My own slight part in the hideous drama was limited to its last 
act; and to me its earlier scenes were merely a remote and ghastly legend. 
Yet, even so, the broken reflex of its unnatural horrors has crowded out in 
perspective the main events of normal life; has made them seem no more 
than frail gossamers, woven on the dark, windy verge of some unsealed 
abyss, some deep, half-open charnel, wherein Earth's nethermost 
corruptions lurk and fester. The legend of which I speak was familiar to me 
from childhood, as a theme of family whispers and head shakings, for Sir 
John Tremoth had been a schoolmate of my father. But I had never met Sir 
John, had never visited Tremoth Hall, till the time of those happenings 
which formed the final tragedy. My father had taken me from England to 
Canada when I was a small infant; he had prospered in Manitoba as an 
apiarist; and after his death the bee ranch had kept me too busy for years to 


execute a long-cherished dream of visiting my natal land and exploring its 
rural by-ways. 


When, finally, I set sail, the story was pretty dim in my memory; and 
Tremoth Hall was no conscious part of my itinerary when I began a 
motorcycle tour of the English counties. In any case, I should never have 
been drawn to the neighborhood out of morbid curiosity, such as the 
frightful tale might possibly have evoked in others. My visit, as it happened, 
was purely accidental. I had forgotten the exact location of the place, and 
did not even dream that I was in its vicinity. If I had known, it seems to me 
that I should have turned aside, in spite of the circumstances that impelled 
me to seek shelter, rather than intrude upon the almost demoniacal misery 
of its owner. 


When I came to Tremoth Hall, I had ridden all day, in early autumn, 
through a rolling countryside with leisurely, winding thoroughfares and 
lanes. The day had been fair, with skies of pale azure above noble parks that 
were tinged with the first amber and crimson of the following year. But 
toward the middle of the afternoon, a mist had come in from the hidden 
ocean across low hills and had closed me about with its moving phantom 
circle. Somehow, in that deceptive fog, I managed to lose my way, to miss 
the mile-post that would have given me my direction to the town where [| 
had planned to spend the ensuing night. 


I went on for a while, at random, thinking that I should soon reach another 
crossroad. The way that I followed was little more than a rough lane and 
was singularly deserted. The fog had darkened and drawn closer, 
obliterating all horizons; but from what I could see of it, the country was 
one of heath and boulders, with no sign of cultivation. I topped a level ridge 
and went down a long, monotonous slope as the mist continued to thicken 
with twilight. I thought that I was riding toward the west; but before me, in 
the wan dusk, there was no faintest gleaming or flare of color to betoken the 
drowned sunset. A dank odor that was touched with salt, like the smell of 
sea marshes, came to meet me. 


The road turned at a sharp angle, and I seemed to be riding between downs 
and marshland. The night gathered with an almost unnatural quickness, as if 
in haste to overtake me; and I began to feel a sort of dim concem and alarm, 
as if I had gone astray in regions that were more dubious than an English 
county. The fog and twilight seemed to withhold a silent landscape of chill, 
deathly, disquieting mystery. 


Then, to the left of my road and a little before me, I saw a light that 
somehow suggested a mournful and tear-dimmed eye. It shone among 
blurred, uncertain masses that were like trees from a ghostland wood. A 
nearer mass, as I approached it, was resolved into a small lodge-building, 
such as would guard the entrance of some estate. It was dark and apparently 
unoccupied. Pausing and peering, I saw the outlines of a wrought-iron gate 
in a hedge of untrimmed yew. 


It all had a desolate and forbidding air; and I felt in my very marrow the 
brooding chillness that had come in from the unseen marsh in that dismal, 
ever-coiling fog. But the light was promise of human nearness on the lonely 
downs; and I might obtain shelter for the night, or at least find someone 
who could direct me to a town or inn. 


Somewhat to my surprise, the gate was unlocked. It swung inward with a 
rusty grating sound, as if it had not been opened for a long time; and 
pushing my motorcycle before me, I followed a weed-grown drive toward 
the light. The rambling mass of a large manor-house disclosed itself, among 
trees and shrubs whose artificial forms, like the hedge of ragged yew, were 
assuming a wilder grotesquery than they had received from the hand of the 
topiary. 


The fog had turned into a bleak drizzle. Almost groping in the gloom, I 
found a dark door, at some distance from the window that gave forth the 
solitary light. In response to my thrice-repeated knock, I heard at length the 
muffled sound of slow, dragging footfalls. The door was opened with a 
gradualness that seemed to indicate caution or reluctance, and I saw before 
me an old man, bearing a lighted taper in his hand. His fingers trembled 
with palsy or decrepitude, and monstrous shadows flickered behind him in a 


dim hallway, and touched his wrinkled features as with the flitting of 
ominous, batlike wings. 


‘What do you wish, sir?' he asked. The voice, though quavering and 
hesitant, was far from churlish and did not suggest the attitude of suspicion 
and downright inhospitality which I had begun to apprehend. However, I 
sensed a sort of irresolution or dubiety; and as the old man listened to my 
account of the circumstances that had led me to knock at that lonely door, I 
saw that he was scrutinizing me with a keenness that belied my first 
impression of extreme senility. 


‘I knew you were a stranger in these parts,’ he commented, when I had 
finished. 'But might I inquire your name, sir?' 


‘Lam Henry Chaldane.' 
‘Are you not the son of Mr. Arthur Chaldane?' 
Somewhat mystified, I admitted the ascribed patemity. 


"You resemble your father, sir. Mr. Chaldane and Sir John Tremoth were 
great friends, in the days before your father went to Canada. Will you not 
come in, sir? This is Tremoth Hall. Sir John has not been in the habit of 
receiving guests for a long time; but I shall tell him that you are here; and it 
may be that he will wish to see you.' 


Startled, and not altogether agreeably surprised at the discovery of my 
whereabouts, I followed the old man to a booklined study whose 
furnishings bore evidence of luxury and neglect. Here he lit an oil lamp of 
antique fashion, with a dusty, painted shade, and left me alone with the 
dustier volumes and furniture. 


I felt a queer embarrassment, a sense of actual intrusion, as I waited in the 
wan yellow lamplight. There came back to me the details of the strange, 
horrific, half-forgotten story I had overheard from my father in childhood 
years. 


Lady Agatha Tremoth, Sir John's wife, in the first year of their marriage, 
had become the victim of cataleptic seizures. The third seizure had 
apparently terminated in death, for she did not revive after the usual 
interval, and displayed all the familiar marks of the rigor mortis. Lady 
Agatha's body was placed in the family vaults, which were of almost 
fabulous age and extent, and had been excavated in the hill behind the 
manor-house. On the day following the interment, Sir John, troubled by a 
queer, insistent doubt as to the finality of the medical verdict, had reentered 
the vaults in time to hear a wild cry, and had found Lady Agatha sitting up 
in her coffin. The nailed lid was lying on the stone floor, and it seemed 
impossible that it could have been removed by the struggles of the frail 
woman. However, there was no other plausible explanation, though Lady 
Agatha herself could throw little light on the circumstances of her strange 
resurrection. 


Half dazed, and almost delirious, in a state of dire terror that was easily 
understandable, she told an incoherent tale of her experience. She did not 
seem to remember struggling to free herself from the coffin, but was 
troubled mainly by recollections of a pale, hideous, unhuman face which 
she had seen in the gloom on awakening from her prolonged and deathlike 
sleep. It was the sight of this face, stooping over her as she lay in the open 
coffin, that had caused her to cry out so wildly. The thing had vanished 
before Sir John's approach, fleeing swiftly to the inner vaults; and she had 
formed only a vague idea of its bodily appearance. She thought, however, 
that it was large and white, and ran like an aoimal on all fours, though its 
limbs were semihuman. 


Of course, her tale was regarded as a sort of dream, or a figment of delirium 
induced by the awful shock of her experience, which had blotted out all 
recollection of its true terror. But the memory of the horrible face and figure 
had seemed to obsess her permanently, and was plainly fraught with 
associations of mind-unhinging fear. She did not recover from her illness, 
but lived on in a shattered condition of brain, and body; and nine months 
later she died, after giving birth to her first child. 


Her death was a merciful thing; for the child, it seemed, was one of those 
appalling monsters that sometimes appear in human families. The exact 
nature of its abnormality was not known, though frightful and divergent 
rumors had purported to emanate from the doctor, nurses and servants who 
had seen it. Some of the latter had left Tremoth Hall and had refused to 
reture, after a single glimpse of the monstrosity. 


After Lady Agatha's death, Sir John had withdrawn from society; and little 
or nothing was divulged in regard to his doings or the fate of the horrible 
infant. People said, however, that the child was kept in a locked room with 
iron-barred windows, which no one but Sir John himself ever entered. The 
tragedy had blighted his whole life, and he had become a recluse, living 
alone with one or two faithful servants, and allowing his estate to decline 
grievously through neglect. Doubtless, I thought, the old man who had 
admitted me was one of the remaining servitors. I was still reviewing the 
dreadful legend, still striving to recollect certain particulars that had almost 
passed from memory, when I heard the sound of footsteps which, from their 
slowness and feebleness, I took to be those of the returning manservant. 


However, I was mistaken; for the person who entered was plainly Sir John 
Tremoth himself. The tall, slightly bent figure, the face that was lined as if 
by the trickling of some corrosive acid, were marked with a dignity that 
seemed to triumph over the double ravages of mortal sorrow and illness. 
Somehow — though I could have calculated his real age — I had expected 
an old man; but he was scarcely beyond middle life. His cadaverous pallor 
and feeble tottering walk were those of a man who is stricken with some 
fatal malady. His manner, as he addressed me, was impeccably courteous 
and even gracious. But the voice was that of one to whom the ordinary 
relations and actions of life had long since become meaningless and 
perfunctory. 


"Harper tells me that you are the son of my old school friend, Arthur 
Chaldane," he said. 'I bid you welcome to such poor hospitality as I am able 
to offer. I have not received guests for many years, and I fear you will find 
the Hall pretty dull and dismal and will think me an indifferent host. 


Nevertheless, you must remain, at least for the night. Harper has gone to 
prepare dinner for us.' 


"You are very kind,’ I replied. 'I fear, however, that I am intruding. If —' 


‘Not at all,’ he countered firmly. 'You must be my guest. It is miles to the 
nearest inn, and the fog is changing into a heavy rain. Indeed, I am glad to 
have you. You must tell me all about your father and yourself at dinner. In 
the meanwhile, I'll try to find a room for you, if you'll come with me.' He 
led me to the second floor of the manor-house and down a long hall with 
beams and panels of ancient oak. We passed several doors which were 
doubtless those of bed-chambers. All were closed, and one of the doors was 
re-enforced with iron bars, heavy and sinister as those of a dungeon cell. 
Inevitably I surmised that this was the chamber in which the monstrous 
child had been confined, and also I wondered if the abnormality still lived, 
after a lapse of time that must have been nearly thirty years. How abysmal, 
how abhorrent, must have been its departure from the human type, to 
necessitate an immediate removal from the sight of others! And what 
characteristics of its further development could have rendered necessary the 
massive bars on an oaken door which, by itself, was strong enough to have 
resisted the assaults of any common man or beast? 


Without even glancing at the door, my host went on, carrying a taper that 
scarcely shook in his feeble fingers. My curious reflections, as I followed 
him, were interrupted with nerve-shattering suddenness by a loud cry that 
seemed to issue from the barred room. The sound was a long, ever- 
mounting ululation, infra-bass at first like the tomb-muffled voice of a 
demon, and rising through abominable degrees to a shrill, ravenous fury, as 
if the demon had emerged by a series of underground steps to the open air. 
It was neither human nor bestial, it was wholly preternatural, hellish, 
macabre; and I shuddered with an insupportable eeriness, that still persisted 
when the demon voice, after reaching its culnunation, had returned by 
reverse degrees to a profound sepulchral silence. 


Sir John had given no apparent heed to the awful sound, but had gone on 
with no more than his usual faltering. He had reached the end of the hall, 


and was pausing before the second chamber from the one with the sealed 
door. 


'T'll let you have this room,' he said. 'It's just beyond the one that I occupy. 
He did not tum his face toward me as he spoke; and his voice was 
unnaturally toneless and restrained. I realized with another shudder that the 
chamber he had indicated as his own was adjacent to the room from which 
the frightful ululation had appeared to issue. 


The chamber to which he now admitted me had manifestly not been used 
for years. The air was chill, stagnant, unwholesome, with an all-pervading 
mustiness; and the antique furniture had gathered the inevitable increment 
of dust and cobwebs. Sir John began to apologize. 


'I didn't realize the condition of the room,' he said. 'I'll send Harper after 
dinner, to do a little dusting and clearing, and put fresh linen on the bed.' 


I protested, rather vaguely, that there was no need for him to apologize. The 
unhuman loneliness and decay of the old manor-house, its lustrums and 
decades of neglect, and the corresponding desolation of its owner, had 
impressed me more painfully than ever. And I dared not speculate 
overmuch concerning the ghastly secret of the barred chamber, and the 
hellish howling that still echoed in my shaken nerves. Already I regretted 
the singular fortuity that had drawn me to that place of evil and festering 
shadows. I felt an urgent desire to leave, to continue my journey even in the 
face of the bleak autumnal rain and wind-blown darkness. But I could think 
of no excuse that would be sufficiently tangible and valid. Manifestly, there 
was nothing to do but remain. 


Our dinner was served in a dismal but stately room, by the old man whom 
Sir John had referred to as Harper. The meal was plain but substantial and 
well-cooked; and the service was impeccable. I had begun to infer that 
Harper was the only servant — a combination of valet, butler, housekeeper 
and chef. 


In spite of my hunger, and the pains taken by my host to make me feel at 
ease, the meal was a solemn and almost funereal ceremony. I could not 


forget my father's story; and still less could I forget the sealed door and the 
baleful ululation. Whatever it was, the monstrosity still lived; and I felt a 
complex mingling of admiration, pity and horror as I looked at the gaunt 
and gallant face of Sir John Tremoth, and reflected upon the lifelong hell to 
which he had been condemned, and the apparent fortitude with which he 
had borne its unthinkable ordeals. A bottle of excellent sherry was brought 
in. Over this, we sat for an hour or more. Sir John spoke at some length 
concerning my father, of whose death he had not previously heard; and he 
drew me out in regard to my own affairs with the subtle adroitness of a 
polished man of the world. He said little about himself, and not even by hint 
or implication did he refer to the tragic history which I have outlined. 


Since I am rather abstemious, and did not empty my glass with much 
frequency, the major part of the heavy wine was consumed by my host. 
Toward the end, it seemed to bring out in him a curious vein of 
confidentiality; and he spoke for the first time of the ill health that was all 
too patent in his appearance. I learned that he was subject to that most 
painful form: of heart disease, angina pectoris, and had recently recovered 
from an attack of unusual severity. 


'The next one will finish me,' he said. 'And it may come at any time - 
perhaps tonight.’ He made the announcement very simply, as if he were 
voicing a commonplace or venturing a prediction about the weather. Then, 
after a slight pause, he went on, with more emphasis and weightiness of 
tone: 


"Maybe you'll think me queer, but I have a fixed prejudice against burial or 
vault interment. I want my remains to be thoroughly cremated, and have left 
careful directions to that end. Harper will see to it that they are fulfilled. 
Fire is the cleanest and purest of the elements, and it cuts short all the 
damnable processes between death and ultimate disintegration. I can't bear 
the idea of some moldy, worm-infested tomb.’ 


He continued to discourse on the subject for some time, with a singular 
elaboration and tenseness of manner that showed it to be a familiar theme of 
thought, if not an actual obsession. It seemed to possess a morbid 


fascination for him; and there was a painful light in his hollow, haunted 
eyes, and a touch of rigidly subdued hysteria in his voice, as he spoke. I 
remembered the interment of Lady Agatha, and her tragic resurrection, and 
the dim, delirious horror of the vaults that had formed an inexplicable and 
vaguely disturbing part of her story. It was not hard to understand Sir John's 
aversion to burial; but I was far from suspecting the full terror and 
ghastliness on which his repugnance had been founded. 


Harper had disappeared after bringing the sherry; and I surmised that he had 
been given orders for the renovation of my room. We had now drained our 
last glasses; and my host had ended his peroration. The wind, which had 
animated him briefly, seemed to die out, and he looked more ill and haggard 
than ever. Pleading my own fatigue, I expressed a wish to retire; and he, 
with his invariable courtliness, insisted on seeing me to my chamber and 
making sure of my comfort, before seeking his own bed. 


In the hall above, we met Harper, who was just descending from a flight of 
stairs that must have led to an attic or third floor. He was carrying a heavy 
iron pan, in which a few scraps of meat remained; and I caught an odor of 
pronounced gaminess, almost virtual putrescence, from the pan as he went 
by. I wondered if he had been feeding the unknown monstrosity, and if 
perhaps its food were supplied to it through a trap in the ceiling of the 
barred room. The surmise was reasonable enough, but the odor of the 
scraps, by a train of remote, half-literary association, had begun to suggest 
other surmises which, it would seem, were beyond the realm of possibility 
and reason. Certain evasive, incoherent hints appeared to point themselves 
suddenly to an atrocious and abhorrent whole. With imperfect success, I 
assured myself that the thing I had fancied was incredible to science; was a 
mere creation of superstitious diablerie. No, it could not be... here in 
England, of all places... that corpse-devouring demon of Oriental tales and 
legends, ... the ghoul. 


Contrary to my fears, there was no repetition of the fiendish howling as we 
passed the secret room. But I thought that I heard a measured crunching, 
such as a large animal would make in devouring its food. 


My room, though still drear and dismal enough, had been cleared of its 
accumulated dust and matted gossamers. After a personal inspection, Sir 
John left me and retired to his own chamber. I was struck by his deathly 
pallor and weakness, as he said good night to me, and felt guiltily 
apprehensive that the strain of receiving and entertaining a guest might have 
aggravated the dire disease from which he suffered. I seemed to detect 
actual pain and torment beneath his careful armor of urbanity, and 
wondered if the urbanity had not been maintained at an excessive cost. 


The fatigue of my day-long journey, together with the heavy wine I had 
drunk, should have conduced to early slumber. But though I lay with tightly 
closed lids in the darkness, I could not dismiss those evil shadows, those 
black and charnel larvae, that swarmed upon me from the ancient house. 
Insufferable and forbidden things besieged me with filthy talons, brushed 
me with noisome coils, as I tossed through eternal hours and lay staring at 
the gray square of the storm-darkened window. The dripping of the rain, the 
sough and moan of the wind, resolved themselves to a dread mutter of half- 
articulate voices that plotted against my peace and whispered loathfully of 
nameless secrets in demonian language. 


At length, after the seeming lapse of nocturnal centuries, the tempest died 
away, and I no longer heard the equivocal voices. The window lightened a 
little in the black wall; and the terrors of my night-long insomnia seemed to 
withdraw partially, but without bringing the surcease of slumber. I became 
aware of utter silence; and then, in the silence, of a queer, faint, disquieting 
sound whose cause and location baffled me for many minutes. 


The sound was muffled and far off at times; then it seemed to draw near, as 
if it were in the next room. I began to identify it as a sort of scratching, such 
as would be made by the claws of an animal on solid woodwork. Sitting up 
in bed, and listening attentively, I realized with a fresh start of horror that it 
came from the direction of the barred chamber. It took on a strange 
resonance; then it became almost inaudible; and suddenly, for awhile, it 
ceased. In the interim, I heard a groan, like that of a man in great agony or 
terror. I could not mistake the source of the groan, which had issued from 


Sir John Tremoth's room; nor was I doubtful any longer as to the causation 
of the scratching. 


The groan was not repeated; but the damnable clawing sound began again 
and was continued till day-break Then, as if the creature that had caused the 
noise were wholly nocturnal in its' habits, the faint, vibrant rasping ceased 
and was not resumed. In a state of dull, nightmarish apprehension, drugged 
with weariness and want of sleep, I had listened to it with intolerably 
straining ears. With its cessation, in the hueless, livid dawn, I slid into a 
deep slumber, from which the muffled and amorphous specters of the old 
Hall were unable to detain me any longer. 


I was awakened by a loud knocking on my door — a knocking in which 
even my sleep-confused senses could recognize the imperative and urgent. 
It must have been close upon midday; and feeling guilty at having overslept 
so egregiously, I ran to the door and opened it. The old manservant, Harper, 
was standing without, and his tremulous, grief-broken manner told me 
before he spoke that something of dire import had occurred. 


‘I regret to tell you, Mr. Chaldane,' he quavered, ‘that Sir John is dead. He 
did not answer my knock as usual; so I made bold to enter his room. He 
must have died early this morning.' 


Inexpressibly shocked by his announcement, I recalled the single groan I 
had heard in the gray beginning of dawn. My host, perhaps, had been dying 
at that very moment. I recalled, too, the detestable nightmare scratching. 
Unavoidably, I wondered if the groan had been occasioned by fear as well 
as by physical pain. Had the strain and suspense of listening to that hideous 
sound brought on the final paroxysm of Sir John's malady? I could not be 
sure of the truth; but my brain seethed with awful and ghastly conjectures. 


With the futile formalities that one employs on such occasions, I tried to 
condole with the aged servant, and offered him such assistance as I could in 
making the necessary arrangements for the disposition of his master's 
remains. Since there was no telephone in the house, I volunteered to find a 


doctor who would examine the body and sign the death certificate. The old 
man seemed to feel a singular relief and gratitude. 


‘Thank you, sir,’ he said fervently. Then, as if in explanation: 'I don't want to 
leave Sir John — I promised him that I'd keep a close watch over his body.' 
He went on to speak of Sir John's desire for cremation. It seemed that the 
baronet had left explicit directions for the building of a pyre of driftwood on 
the hill behind the Hall, the burning of his remains on this pyre, and the 
sowing of his ashes on the fields of the estate. These directions he had 
enjoined and empowered the servant to carry out as soon after death as 
possible. No one was to be present at the ceremony, except Harper and the 
hired pall bearers; and Sir John's nearer relatives - none of whom lived in 
the vicinity - were not to be informed of his demise till all was over. 


I refused Harper's offer to prepare my breakfast, telling him that I could 
obtain a meal in the neighboring village. There was a strange uneasiness in 
his manner; and I realized, with thoughts and emotions not to be specified 
in this narrative, that he was anxious to begin his promised vigil beside Sir 
John's corpse. 


It would be tedious and unnecessary to detail the funereal afternoon that 
followed. The heavy sea fog had returned; and I seemed to grope my way 
through a sodden but unreal world as I sought the nearby town. I succeeded 
in locating a doctor and also in securing several men to build the pyre and 
act as pall bearers. I was met everywhere with an odd taciturnity, and no 
one seemed willing to comment on Sir John's death or to speak of the dark 
legendry that was attached to Tremoth Hall. 


Harper, to my amazement, had proposed that the cremation should take 
place at once. This, however, proved to be impracticable. When all the 
formalities and arrangements had been completed, the fog turned into a 
steady, everlasting downpour which rendered impossible the lighting of the 
pyre; and we were compelled to defer the ceremony. I had promised Harper 
that I should remain at the Hall till all was done; and so it was that I spent a 
second night beneath that roof of accurst and abominable secrets. 


The darkness came on betimes. After a last visit to the village, in which I 
procured some sandwiches for Harper and myself in lieu of dinner, | 
returned to the lonely Hall. I was met by Harper on the stairs, as I ascended 
to the deathchamber. There was an increased agitation in his manner, as if 
something had happened to frighten him. 


‘| wonder if you'd keep me company tonight, Mr. Chaldane,' he said. 'It's a 
gruesome watch that I'm asking you to share, and it may be a dangerous 
one. But Sir John would thank you, I am sure. If you have a weapon of any 
sort, it will be well to bring it with you. 


It was impossible to refuse his request, and I assented at once. I was 
unarmed; so Harper insisted on equipping me with an antique revolver, of 
which he himself carried the mate. 


"Look here, Harper,’ I said bluntly, as we followed the hall to Sir John's 
chamber, ‘what are you afraid of?" 


He flinched visibly at the question and seemed unwilling to answer. Then, 
after a moment, he appeared to realize that frankness was necessary. 


‘It's the thing in the barred room,’ he explained. 'You must have heard it, sir. 
We've had the care of it, Sir John and I, these eight and twenty years; and 
we've always feared that it might break out. It never gave us much trouble 
— as long as we kept it well-fed. But for the last three nights, it has been 
scratching at the thick oaken wall of Sir John's chamber, which is 
something it never did before. Sir John thought it knew that he was going to 
die, and that it wanted to reach his body — being hungry for other food 
than we had given it. That's why we must guard him closely tonight, Mr. 
Chaldane. I pray to God that the wall will hold; but the thing keeps on 
clawing and clawing, like a demon; and I don't like the hollowness of the 
sound — as if the wall were getting pretty thin. 


Appalled by this confirmation of my own most repugnant surmise, I could 
offer no rejoinder, since all comment would have been futile. With Harper's 
open avowal, the abnormality took on a darker and more encroaching 


shadow, a more potent and tyrannic menace. Willingly would I have 
foregone the promised vigil — but this, of course, it was impossible to do. 


The bestial, diabolic scratching, louder and more frantic than before, 
assailed my ears as we passed the barred room. All too readily, I understood 
the nameless fear that had impelled the old man to request my company. 
The sound was inexpressibly alarming and nerve-sapping, with its grim, 
macabre insistence, its intimation of ghoulish hunger. It became even 
plainer, with a hideous, tearing vibrancy, when we entered the room of 
death. 


During the whole course of that funereal day, I had refrained from visiting 
this chamber, since I am lacking in the morbid curiosity which impels many 
to gaze upon the dead. So it was that I beheld my host for the second and 
last time. Fully dressed and prepared for the pyre, he lay on the chill white 
bed whose heavily figured, arraslike curtains had been drawn back. The 
room was lit by several tall tapers, arranged on a little table in curious 
brazen candelabras that were greened with antiquity; but the light seemed to 
afford only a doubtful, dolorous glimmering in the drear spaciousness and 
mortuary shadows. 


Somewhat against my will, I gazed on the dead features, and averted my 
eyes very hastily. I was prepared for the stony pallor and rigor, but not for 
the full betrayal of that hideous revulsion, that inhuman terror and horror, 
which must have corroded the man's heart through infernal years; and 
which, with almost superhuman control, he had masked from the casual 
beholder in life. The revelation was too painful, and I could not look at him 
again. In a sense, it seemed that he was not dead; that he was still listening 
with agonized attention to the dreadful sounds that might well have served 
to precipitate the final attack of his malady. 


There were several chairs, dating, I think, like the bed itself, from the 
seventeenth century. Harper and I seated ourselves near the small table and 
between the deathbed and the paneled wall of blackish wood from which 
the ceaseless clawing sound appeared to issue. In tacit silence, with drawn 
and cocked revolvers, we began our ghastly vigil. 


As we Sat and waited, I was driven to picture the unnamed monstrosity; and 
formless or half-formed images of charnel nightmare pursued each other in 
chaotic succession through my mind. An atrocious curiosity, to which I 
should normally have been a stranger, prompted me to question Harper; but 
I was restrained by an even more powerful inhibition. On his part, the old 
man volunteered no information or comment whatever, but watched the 
wall with fear-bright eyes that did not seem to waver in his palsy-nodding 
head. 


It would be impossible to convey the unnatural tension, the macabre 
suspense and baleful expectation of the hours that followed. The woodwork 
must have been of great thickness and hardness, such as would have defied 
the assaults of any normal creature equipped only with talons or teeth; but 
in spite of such obvious arguments as these, I thought momentarily to see it 
crumble inward. The scratching noise went on eternally; and to my febrile 
fancy, it grew sharper and nearer every instant. At recurrent intervals, I 
seemed to hear a low, eager, dog-like whining, such as a ravenous animal 
would make when it neared the goal of its burrowing. 


Neither of us had spoken of what we should do, in case the monster should 
attain its objective; but there seemed to be an unvoiced agreement. 
However, with a superstitiousness of which I should not have believed 
myself capable, I began to wonder if the monster possessed enough of 
humanity in its composition to be vulnerable to mere revolver bullets. To 
what extent would it display the traits of its unknown and fabulous 
paternity’? I tried to convince myself that such questions and wonderings 
were patently absurd; but was drawn to them again and again, as if by the 
allurement of some forbiddem gulf. 


The night wore on, like the flowing of a dark, sluggish stream; and the tall, 
funeral tapers had burned to within an inch of their verdigris-eaten sockets. 
It was this circumstance alone that gave me an idea of the passage of time; 
for I seemed to be drowning in a black eternity, motionless beneath the 
crawling and seething of blind horrors. I had grown so accustomed to the 
clawing noise in the woodwork, and the sound had gone on so long, that I 


deemed its evergrowing sharpness and hollowness a mere hallucination; 
and so it was that the end of our vigil came without apparent warning. 


Suddenly, as I stared at the wall and listened with frozen fixity, I heard a 
harsh, splinteriag souod, and saw that a narrow strip had broken loose and 
was hanging from the panel. Then, before I could collect myself or credit 
the awful witness of my senses, a large semicircular portion of the wall 
collapsed in many splinters beneath the impact of some ponderous body. 


Mercifully, perhaps, I have never been able to recall with any degree of 
distinctness the hellish thing that issued from the panel. The visual shock, 
by its own excess of horror, has almost blotted the details from memory. I 
have, however, the blurred impression of a huge, whitish, hairless and semi- 
quadruped body, of canine teeth in a half-human face, and long hyena nails 
at the end of forelimbs that were both arms and legs. A charnel stench 
preceded the apparition, like a breath from the den of some carrion-eating 
animal; and then, with a single nightmare leap, the thing was upon us. 


I heard the staccato crack of Harper's revolver, sharp and vengeful in the 
closed room; but there was only a rusty click from my own weapon. 
Perhaps the cartridge was too old; any rate, it had misfired. Before I could 
press the trigger again, I was hurled to the floor with terrific violence, 
striking my head against the heavy base of the little table. A black curtain, 
spangled with countless fires, appeared to fall upon me and to blot the room 
from sight. Then all the fires went out, and there was only darkness. 


Again, slowly, I became conscious of flame and shadow; but the flame was 
bright and Qickering, and seemed to grow ever more brilliant. Then my 
dull, doubtful senses were sharply revived and clarified by the acrid odor of 
burning cloth. The features of the room returned to vision, and I found that I 
was lying huddled against the overthrown table, gazing toward the death- 
bed. The guttering candles had been hurled to the floor. One of them was 
eating a slow circle of fire in the carpet beside me; and another, spreading, 
had ignited the bed curtains, which were flaring swiftly upward to the great 
canopy. Even as I lay staring, huge, ruddy tatters of the burning fabric fell 


upon the bed in a dozen places, and the body of Sir John Tremoth was 
ringed about with starting flames. 


I staggered heavily to my feet, dazed and giddy with the fall that had hurled 
me into oblivion. The room was empty, except for the old manservant, who 
lay near the door, moaning indistinctly. The door itself stood open, as if 
someone — or something had gone out during my period of 
unconsciousness. I turned again to the bed, with some instinctive, 
halfformed intention of trying to extinguish the blaze. The flames were 
spreading rapidly, were leaping higher, but they were not swift enough to 
veil from my sickened eyes the hands and features — if one could any 
longer call them such — of that which had been Sir John Tremath. Of the 
last horror that had overtaken him, I must forbear explicit mention; and I 
would that I could likewise avoid the remembrance. All too tardily had the 
monster been frightened away by the fire... 


There is little more to tell. Looking back once more, as I reeled from the 
smoke-laden room with Harper in my arms, I saw that the bed and its 
canopy had become a mass of mounting flames. The unhappy baronet had 
found in his own deathchamber the funeral pyre for which he had longed. 


It was nearly dawn when we emerged from the doomed manor-house The 
rain had ceased, leaving a heaven lined with high and dead-gray clouds. 
The chill air appeared to revive the aged manservant, and he stood feebly 
beside me, uttering not a word, as we watched an ever-climbing spire of 
flame that broke from the somber-roof of Tremoth Hall and began to cast a 
sullen glare on the unkempt hedges. 


In the combined light of the fireless dawn and the lurid conflagration, we 
both saw at our feet the semihuman, monstrous footprints, with their mark 
of long and canine nails, that had been trodden freshly and deeply in the 
rain-wet soil. They came from the direction of the manor-house, and ran 
toward the heath-clad hill that rose behind it. 


Still without speaking, we followed the steps. Almost without interruption, 
they led to the entrance of the ancient family vaults, to the heavy iron door 


in the hillside that had been closed for a full generation by Sir John 
Tremoth's order. The door itself swung open, and we saw that its rusty chain 
and lock had been shattered by a strength that was more than the strength of 
man or beast. Then, peering within, we saw the clay-touched outline of the 
unreturning footprints that went downward into mausolean darkness on the 
stairs. 


We were both weaponless, having left our revolvers behind us in the death- 
chamber; but we did not hesitate long. Harper possessed a liberal supply of 
matches; and looking about, I found a heavy billet of water-soaked wood, 
which might serve in lieu of a cudgel In grim silence, with tacit 
determination, and forgetful of any danger, we conducted a thorough search 
of the well-nigh interminable vaults, striking match after match as we went 
on in the musty shadows. 


The traces of ghoulish footsteps grew fainter as we followed them into 
those black recesses; and we found nothing anywhere but noisome 
dampness and undisturbed cobwebs and the countless coffins of the dead. 
The thing that we sought had vanished utterly, as if swallowed up by the 
subterranean walls. 


At last we returned to the entrance. There, as we stood blinking in the full 
daylight, with gray and haggard faces, Harper spoke for the first time, 
saying in his slow, tremulous voice: 


"Many years ago — soon after Lady Agatha's death — Sir John and | 
searched the vaults from end to end; but we could find no trace of the thing 
we suspected. Now, as then, it is useless to seek. There are mysteries which, 
God helping, will never be fathomed. We know only that the offspring of 
the vaults has gone back to the vaults. There may it remain.’ 


Silently, in my shaken heart, I echoed his last words and his wish. 


THE NECROMANTIC TALE 


In one sense, it is a mere truism to speak of the evocative power of words. 
The olden efficacy of subtly woven spells, of magic formulas and 
incantations, has long become a literary metaphor; though the terrible 
reality which once underlay and may still underlie such concepts has been 
forgotten. However, the necromancy of language is more than a metaphor to 
Sir Roderick Hagdon: the scars of fire on his ankles are things which no one 
could possibly regard as having their origin in a figure of speech. 


Sir Roderick Hagdon came to his title and his estate with no definite 
expectation of inheriting them, nor any first-hand knowledge of the sort of 
life and surroundings entailed by his inheritance. He had been born in 
Australia; and though he had known that his father was the younger brother 
of Sir John Hagdon, he had formed only the vaguest idea of the ancestral 
manor; and the interest that he felt therein was even vaguer. His surprize 
was little short of consternation when the deaths of his father, of Sir John 
Hagdon and Sir John's only son, all occurring within less than a year, left 
clear his own succession and brought a letter from the family lawyers 
informing him of this fact—which otherwise might have escaped his 
attention. His mother, too, was dead; and he was unmarried; so, leaving the 
Australian sheep-range in charge of a competent overseer, he had sailed 
immediately for England to assume his hereditary privileges. 


It was a strange experience for him; and, strangest of all, in view of the fact 
that he had never before visited England, was the inexplicable feeling of 
familiarity aroused by his first sight of the Hagdon manor. He seemed to 
know the farm-lands, the cottages of the tenants, the wood of ancient oaks 
with their burdens of Druidic mistletoe, and the old manor-house half 
hidden among gigantic yews, as if he had seen them all in some period that 
was past recollection. Being of an analytic trend, he attributed all this to that 
imperfect sitmultaneousness in the action of the brain-hemispheres by 
which psychologists account for such phenomena. But the feeling remained 
and grew upon him; and he yielded more and more to its half-sinister 


charm, as he explored his property and delved in the family archives. He 
felt also an unexpected kinship with his ancestors—a feeling which had lain 
wholly dormant during his Australian youth. Their portraits, peering upon 
him from the never-dissipated shadows of the long hall wherein they hung, 
were like well-known faces. 


The manor-house, it was said, had been built in the reign of Henry the 
Seventh. It was mossed and lichened with antiquity; and there was a hint of 
beginning dilapidation in the time-worn stone of the walls. The formal 
garden had gone a little wild from neglect; the trimmed hedges and trees 
had taken on fantastic sprawling shapes; and evil, poisonous weeds had 
invaded the flower-beds. There were statues of cracked marble and 
verdigris-eaten bronze amid the shrubbery; there were fountains that had 
long ceased to flow; and dials on which the foliage-intercepted sun no 
longer fell. About it all there hung an air of shadow-laden time and subtle 
decadence. But though he had never known anything but the primitive 
Australian environment, Hagdon found himself quite at home in this 
atmosphere of Old World complexities—an atmosphere that was made from 
the dissolving phantoms of a thousand years, from the breathings of dead 
men and women, from loves and hates that had gone down to dust. Contrary 
to his anticipations, he felt no nostalgia whatever for the remote land of his 
birth and upbringing. 


Sir Roderick came to love the sunless gardens and the overtowering yews. 
But, above and beyond these, he was fascinated by the manor-house itself, 
by the hall of ancestral portraits and the dark, dusty library in which he 
found an amazing medley of rare tomes and manuscripts. There were many 
first editions of Elizabethan poets and dramatists; and mingled with these in 
a quaint disorder, were antique books on astrology and conjuration, on 
demonism and magic. Sir Rodereck shivered a little, he knew not why, as 
he turned the leaves of some of these latter, volumes, from whose ancient 
vellum and parchment arose to his nostrils an odor that was like the 
mustiness of tombs. He dosed them hastily; and the first editions were 
unable to detain him; but he lingered long over certain genealogies and 
manuscript records of the Hagdon family filled with a strange eagerness to 
learn as much as he could concerning these shadowy forbears of his. 


In going through the records, he was struck by the brevity of the mention 
accorded to a former Sir Roderick Hagdon, who had lived in the early 
Seventeenth Century. All other members of the direct line had been dealt 
with at some length; their deeds, their marriages, and their various claims to 
distinction (often in the role of soldiers or scholars) were usually set forth 
with a well-nigh vainglorious unction. But concerning Sir Roderick, 
nothing more was given than the bare dates of his birth and death, and the 
fact that he was the father of one Sir Ralph Hagdon. No mention whatever 
was made of his wife. 


Though there was no obvious reason for more than a passing surmise, the 
present Sir Roderick wondered and speculated much over these singular 
and perhaps sinister omissions. His curiosity increased when he found that 
there was no portrait of Sir Roderick in the gallery, and none of his 
mysterious unnamed lady. There was not even a vacant place between the 
pictures of Sir Roderick's father and son, to indicate that there ever had 
been a portrait. The new baronet determined to solve the mystery, if 
possible: an element of vague but imperative disquietude was now mingled 
with his curiosity. He could not have analyzed his feelings; but the life and 
fate of this unknown ancestor seemed to take on for him a special 
significance, a concern that was incomprehensibly personal and intimate. 


At times he felt that his obsession with this problem was utterly ridiculous 
and uncalled-for. Nevertheless, he ransacked the manor-house in the hope 
of finding some hidden record; and he questioned the servants, the tenants 
and the people of the parish to learn if there were any legendry concerning 
his namesake. The manor-house yielded nothing more to his search; and his 
inquiries met with blank faces and avowals of ignorance: no one seemed to 
have heard of this elusive Seventeenth Century baronet. 


At last, from the family butler, James Wharton, an octogenarian who had 
served three generations of Hagdons, Sir Roderick obtained the clue which 
he sought. Wharton, who was now on the brink of senility, and had grown 
forgetful and taciturn, was seemingly ignorant as the rest; but one day, after 
repeated questioning, he remembered that he had been told in his youth of a 
secret closet behind one of the book-shelves; in which certain manuscripts 


and heirlooms had been locked away several hundred years before; and 
which, for some unknown reason, no Hagdon had ever opened since that 
time. Here, he suggested, something might be found that would serve to 
illumine the dark gap in the family history. There was a cunning, sardonic 
gleam in his rheumy eyes as he came forth with this tardy piece of 
information, and Sir Roderick wondered if the old man were not possessed 
of more genealogical lore than he was willing to admit. All at once, he 
conceived the disquieting idea that perhaps he was on the verge of some 
abominable discovery, on the threshold of things that had been forgotten 
because they were too dreadful for remembrance. 


However, he did not hesitate: he was conscious of a veritable compulsion to 
learn whatever could be learned. The bookcase indicated built the half- 
senile butler was one which contained most of the volumes of demonism 
and magic. It was now removed; and Sir Roderick went over the uncovered 
wall inch by inch. After much futile fumbling, he located mod pressed a 
hidden spring, and the door of the sealed room swung Open. 


It was little more than a cupboard, though a man could have concealed 
himself within it in time of need. Doubtless it had been built primarily for 
some such purpose. From out its narrow gloom the moldiness of dead ages 
rushed upon Sir Roderick, together with the ghosts of queer exotic 
perfumes such as might have poured from the burning of unholy censers in 
Satanic rites. It was an effluence of mystery and of evil, Within, there were 
several ponderous brazen-bound volumes of mediaeval date, a thin 
manuscript of yellowing parchment, and two portraits whose faces had been 
turned to the wall, as if it were unlawful for even the darkness of the sealed 
door to behold them. Sir Roderick brought the volumes, the manuscript and 
the portraits Forth to the light. The pictures, which he examined first, 
represented a pan and woman who were both in the bloom of life. Both 
were attired in Seventeenth Century costumes; and the new Sir Roderick 
did not doubt for a moment that they were the mysterious couple 
concerning whom the family records were so reticent. 


He thrilled with a strange excitement, with a feeling of some momentous 
revelation that he could not wholly comprehend, as he looked upon them. 


Even at a glance, he saw the singular resemblance of the first Sir Roderick 
to himself—a likeness otherwise unduplicated in the family, which tended 
to an almost antinomian type. There were the same falcon-like features, the 
same pallor of brow and cheek, the same semi-morbid luster of eyes, the 
same bloodless lips that seemed to be carven from a marble that had also 
been chiselled for the long hollow eyelids. The majority of the Hagdons 
were broad and sanguine and ruddy; but in these two, a darker strain had 
repeated itself across the centuries. The main difference was in the 
expression, for the look of the first Sir Roderick was that of a man who has 
given himself with a passionate devotion to all things evil and corrupt; who 
has gone down to damnation through some inevitable fatality of his own 
being. 


Sir Roderick gazed on the picture with a fascination that was partly horror, 
and partly the stirring of emotions which he could not have named. Then he 
turned to the woman, and a wild agitation overmastered him before the 
sullen-smiling mouth and the malign oval of the lovely cheeks. She, too, 
was evil, and her beauty was that of Lilith. She was like some crimson- 
lipped and honey-scented flower that grows on the brink of hell; but Sir 
Roderick knew, with the terror and fearful rapture of one who longs to fling 
himself from a precipice, that here was the one woman he might have 
loved, if haply he had known her. Then, in a moment of reeling and 
whirling confusion, it seemed to him that he known and loved her, though 
he could not remember when or where. 


The feeling of eery confusion passed; and Sir Roderick began to examine 
the brass-bound volumes. They were written in a barbarous decadent Latin, 
and dealt mainly with methods and formulas for the evocation of such 
demons as Acheront, Amaimon, Asmodi and Ashtoreth, together with 
innumerable others. Sir Roderick shuddered at the curious drawings with 
which they were illuminated; but they did not detain him long. With a thrill 
of actual trepidation, like one who is about to enter some awful and 
unhallowed place, he took up the manuscript of yellowing parchment. 


It was late afternoon when he began to read; and rays of dusty amber were 
slanting through the low panes of the library windows. As he read on, he 


gave no heed to the sinking of the light; and the last words were plain as 
runes of fire when he finished his perusal in the dusk. He closed his eyes, 
and could still see them: 


"And Sir Roderick Hagdonne was now deemed a moste infamous warlocke, 
and hys Ladye Elinore a nefandous witche. ... And both were burned at the 
stake on Hagdonne Common for their crimes against God and man. And 
their sorcerous deedes and practices were thought so foule a blotte on ye 
knighthoode of England, that no man speaks thereof, and no grandam tells 
the tale to the children at her knee. So, by God Hys mercy, the memorie of 
thys foulnesse shall haply be forgotten; for sorely itte were an ill thing that 
such should be recalled." 


Then, at the very bottom of the page, there was a brief, mysterious footnote 
in a finer hand than the rest: 


"There be those amid the thronge who deemed that they saw Sir Rodericke 
vanish when the flames leaped high; and thys, if true, is the moste damnable 
proof of hys compact and hys commerce with the Evil One. " 


Sir Roderick sat for a long while in the thickening twilight. He was 
unstrung, he was abnormally shaken and distraught by the biographical 
record he had just read—a record that had been written by some unknown 
hand in a bygone century. It was not pleasant for any man to find a tale so 
dreadful amid the archives of his family history. But the fact that the 
narrative concerned the first Sir Roderick and his Lady Elinor was hardly 
enough to account for all the spiritual turmoil and horror into which he was 
plunged. Somehow, in a way that was past analysis, that was more intimate 
than his regard for the remote blot on the Hagdon name, he felt that the 
thing concerned himself also. A terrible nervous perturbation possessed 
him, his very sense of identity was troubled, he was adrift in a sea of 
abominable confusion, of disoriented thoughts and capsizing memories. In 
this peculiar state of mind, by an automatic impulse, he lit the floor-lamp 
beside his chair and began to re-read the manuscript. 


Almost in the casual manner of a modem tale, the story opened with an 
account of Sir Roderick's first meeting, at the age of twenty-three, with 
Elinor D'Avenant, who was afterward to become his wife. 


This time, as he read, a peculiar hallucination seized the new baronet It 
seemed to him that the words of the old writing had begun to waver and 
change beneath his scrutiny; that, under the black lines of script on 
yellowing parchment, the picture of an actual place was forming. The page 
expanded, the letters grew dim and gigantic; they seemed to fade out in 
midair, and the picture behind them was no longer a picture, but the very 
scene of the narrative. As if the wording were a necromantic spell, the room 
about him had vanished like the chamber of a dream; and he stood in the 
open sunlight of a windy moor. Bees were humming around him, and the 
scent of heather was in his nostrils. His consciousness was indescribably 
dual; somewhere, he knew, one part of his brain was still reading the 
ancient record; but the rest of his personality had become identified with 
that of the first Sir Roderick Hagdon. Inevitably, with no surprize or 
astonishment, he found himself living in a bygone age, with the perceptions 
and memories of an ancestor who was long dead. 


"Now Sir Roderick Hagdonne, being in the flower of hys youth, became 
instantlie enamoured of the beauteous Elinore D'Avenant, whenas he mette 
her of an Aprile morn on Hagdonne heathe." 


Sir Roderick saw that he was not alone on the moor. A woman was coming 
toward him along the narrow path amid the heather. Though clad in the 
conventional gown and bodice of the period, she was somehow foreign and 
exotic to that familiar English landscape. She was the woman of the portrait 
which, in a later life, as another Sir Roderick, he had found in a sealed room 
of the manor-house. (But this, like much else, he had now forgotten.) 
Walking with a languid grace amid the homely blossoms of the heath, her 
beauty was like that of some opulent and sinister lily from Saracenic lands. 
He thought that he had never seen any one half so strange and lovely. 


He stood to one side in the stiff growth, and bowed before her with a 
knightly courtesy as she passed. She nodded slightly in acknowledgment, 


and gave him an unfathomable smile and an oblique flash of her dark eyes. 
From that time, Sir Roderick was her slave and her devotee: he stared after 
her as she disappeared on the curving slope, and felt the mounting of an 
irresistible flame in his heart, and the stirring of hot desires and curiosities. 
He seemed to inhale the spice of a languorous alien perfume with every 
breath of the homeland air, as he walked onward, musing with ingenuous 
rapture on the dark, enigmatic beauty of the face he had seen. 


Now, in that queer necromantic dream, Sir Roderick seemed to live, or re- 
live, the events of an entire lustrum. Somewhere, in another existence, 
another self was conning briefly the paragraphs which detailed these events; 
but of this he was conscious only at long intervals, and then vaguely. So 
complete was his immersion in the progress of the tale (as if he had drunk 
of that Lethe which alone makes it possible to live again) that he was 
untroubled by any prevision of a future known to the Sir Roderick who sat 
re-reading an old manuscript. Even as it was written, he returned from the 
moor to Hagdon Hall with the vision of a fair stranger in his heart; he made 
inquiries concerning her, and learned that she was the daughter of Sir John 
D'Avenant, who had but recently received his knighthood for diplomatic 
services, and had now taken up his abode on the state near Hagdon that 
went with his title. Sir Roderick was now doubly impelled to call on his 
new neighbors; and his first visit was soon repeated. He became an open 
suitor for the hand of Elinor D'Avenant; and, after a wooing of several 
months, he married her 


The passionate love with which she had inspired him was only deepened by 
their life together. Always her allurement was that of things half 
understood, of momentous revelations eternally half withheld. She seemed 
to love him truly in return; but ever her heart and soul were strange to him, 
ever they were mysterious and exotic, even as the first sight of her face had 
been. For this, mayhap, he loved her all the more. They were happy 
together; and she bore him one child, a son whom they named Ralph. 


Now, in that other life, the Sir Roderick who was reading in the old library 
came to these words: 


"No man knew how it happed; but anon there were dreade whispers and 
foule rumours regarding the Ladye Elinore; and people said that she was a 
witch. And in their time these rumours reached the eare of Sir Roderick." 


A horror crept upon the happy dream—a horror scarce to be comprehended 
in this moder age. There were formless evil wings that came to brood 
above Hagdon Hall; and the very air was poisoned with malignant 
murmurs. Day by day, and night by night, the baronet was tortured with a 
vile, unholy suspicion of the woman he loved. He watched her with a 
fearful anxiety, with eyes that dreaded to discern a new and more ominous 
meaning in her strange beauty. Then, when he could bear it no longer, he 
taxed her with the infamous things he had heard, hoping she would deny 
them and by virtue of her denial restore fully his former trust and peace of 
mind. 


To his utter consternation, the Lady Elinor laughed in his face, with a soft, 
siren-like mirth, and made open avowal that the charges were true. 


"And I trow," she added, "that you love me too well to disown or betray me; 
that for my sake, if need be, you will become a veritable wizard, even as I 
am a witch; and will share with me the infernal sports of the Sabbat."" 


Sir Roderick pleaded, he cajoled, he commanded, he threatened; but ever 
she answered him with voluptuous laughter and Circean smiles; and ever 
she told him of those delights and privileges which are procurable only 
through damnation, through the perilous aid of demons and succubi. Till, 
through his exceeding love for her, even as she had foretold, Sir Roderick 
suffered himself to become an initiate in the arts of sorcery; and sealed his 
own pact with the powers of evil, that he might in all things be made 
forever one with her that he loved so dearly. 


It was an age of dark beliefs and of practises that were no less dark; and 
witchcraft and sorcery were rampant throughout the land, among all classes. 
But in the Lilith-like Elinor there was a spirit of soulless, depravity beyond 
that of all others; and beneath the seduction of her love the hapless Sir 
Roderick fell to depths wherefrom no man could return, and made mortgage 


of his soul and brain and body to Satan. He learned the varying malefic 
usages to which a waxen image could be put; he memorized the formulas 
that summon frightful things from their abode in the nethermost night, or 
compel the dead to do the abominable will of necromancers. And he was 
taught the secrets whereof it is unlawful to tell or even hint; and came to 
know the maledictions and invultuations which are lethal to more than the 
mortal flesh. And Hagdon Hall became the scene of pandemonian revels, of 
rites that were both obscene and blasphemous; and the terror and turpitude 
of hellish things were effluent therefrom on all the countryside. And amid 
her coterie of the damned, amid the witches and sorcerers and incubi that 
fawned upon her, the Lady Elinor exulted openly; and Sir Roderick was her 
partner in each new enormity or baleful deed. And in this atmosphere of 
noisome things, of Satanic crime and sacrilege, the child Ralph was alone 
innocent, being too young to be harmed thereby as yet. But anon the 
scandal of it all was a horror in men's souls that could be endured no longer; 
and the justice of the law, which made a felony of witchcraft, was called 
upon by the people of Hagdon. 


It was no new thing for members of the nobility to be tried on such a charge 
before the secular or ecclesiastical courts. Such cases, in which the 
accusations were often doubtful or prompted by mere malice, had 
sometimes been fought at length. But this time the guilt of the defendants 
was so universally maintained, and the reprobation arouse thereby so 
profound, that only the briefest and most perfunctory trial was accorded 
them. They were sentenced to be burnt at the stake; the sentence to be 
carried out on the following day. 


It was a chill, dank morning in autumn when Sir Roderick and Lady Elinor 
were borne to the place of execution and were tied to their respective 
stakes, with piles of dry fagots at their feet. They were set facing each other, 
so that neither might lose any detail of their mutual agony. A crowd was 
gathered about them, thronging the entire common —a crowd whose awful 
silence was unbroken by any outcry or murmur. So deep was the terror 
wrought by this infamous couple, that no one dared to execrate or mock 
them even in the hour of their downfall. Sir Roderick's brain was benumbed 
by the obloquy and shame and horror of his situation, by a realization of the 


ultimate depths to which he had fallen, of the bitter doom that was now 
imminent. He looked at his wife, and thought of how she had drawn him 
down from evil to evil through his surpassing love for her; and then he 
thought of the frightful searing pains that would convulse her soft body; and 
thinking of these he forgot his own fate. 


Then, in a dim, exiguous manner, he remembered that somewhere in 
another century there sat another Sir Roderick who was reading all this in 
an old manuscript. If he could only break the necromantic spell of the tale, 
and re-identify himself with that other Sir Roderick, he would be saved 
from the fiery doom that awaited him, but if he could not deny the spell, he 
would surely perish, even as a falling man who reaches bottom in a dream 
is said to perish. 


He looked again, and met the gaze of the Lady Elinor. She smiled across 
her bonds and fagots, with all the old seduction that had been so fatal to 
him. In the re-attained duality of his consciousness, it seemed as if she were 
aware of his intention and had willed to deter him. The ache and anguish of 
a deadly lure was upon him, as he closed his eyes and tried very hard to 
picture the old library and the very sheet of parchment which his other self 
was now perusing. If he could do this, the whole diabolical illusion would 
vanish, the process of visualization and sympathetic identification which 
had been carried to an hallucinative degree, would return to that which is 
normally experienced by the reader of an absorbing tale. 


There was a crackling at his feet, for some one had lit the fagots. Sir 
Roderick opened his eyes a little, and saw that the pile at Lady Elinor's feet 
had likewise been lit. Threads of smoke were rising from each pile, with 
tiny tongues of flame that grew longer momently. He did not lift his eyes to 
the level of Lady Elinor's face. Resolutely he closed them again, and sought 
to re-summon the written page. 


He was aware of a browing warmth underneath his soles; and now, with an 
agonizing flash of pain, he felt the licking of the flames about his ankles. 
But somehow, by a desperate effort of his will, like one who awakens 


voluntarily from a clutching nightmare, he saw before him the written 
words he was trying to visualize: 


"And both were burned at the stake on Hagdonne Common for their crimes 
against God and man." 


The words wavered, they receded and drew near on a page that was still 
dim and enormous. But the crackling at his feet had ceased; the air was no 
longer dank and chill, no longer charged with acrid smoke. There was a 
moment of madly whirling vertigo and confusion; and then Sir Roderick's 
two selves were re-united, and he found that he was sitting in the library 
chair at Hagdon, staring with open eyes at the last sentences of the 
manuscript in his hands. 


He felt as if he had been through some infernal ordeal that had lasted many 
years; and he was still half obsessed by emotions of sorrow and regret and 
horror that could belong only to a dead progenitor. But the whole thing was 
manifestly a dream, albeit terrible and real to a degree that he had never 
before experienced. He must have fallen asleep over the old record... . But 
why, then, if it were only a dream, did his ankles still pain him so 
frightfully, as if they had been seared by fire? 


He bent down and examined them: beneath the Twentieth Century hose in 
which they were attired, he found the upward-flaring marks of recent burns! 


THE NINTH SKELETON 


It was beneath the immaculate blue of a morning in April that I set out to 
keep my appointment with Guenevere. We had agreed to meet on Boulder 
Ridge, at a spot well known to both of us, a small and circular field 
surrounded with pines and full of large stones, midway between her parents' 
home at Newcastle and my cabin on the north-eastern extremity of the 
Ridge, near Auburn. 


Guenevere is my fiancée. It must be explained that at the time of which I 
write, there was a certain amount of opposition on the part of her parents to 
the engagement — an opposition since happily withdrawn. In fact, they had 
gone so far as to forbid me to call, and Guenevere and I could see each 
other only by stealth, and infrequently, 


The Ridge is a long and rambling moraine, heavily strewn in places with 
boulders, as its name implies, and with many outcroppings of black 
volcanic stone. Fruit-ranches cling to some of its slopes, but scarcely any of 
the top is under cultivation, and much of the soil, indeed, is too thin and 
stony. to be arable. With its twisted pines, often as fantastic in form as the 
cypresses of the California coast, and its gnarled and stunted oaks, the 
landscape has a wild and quaint beauty, with more than a hint of the 
Japanesque in places. 


It is perhaps two miles from my cabin to the place where I was to meet 
Guenevere. Since I was born in the very shadow of Boulder Ridge, and 
have lived upon or near it for most of my thirty-odd years, I am familiar 
with every rod of its lovely and rugged extent, and, previous to that April 
morning, would scarcely have refrained from laughing if anyone had told 
me I could possibly lose my way... Since then — well, I assure you, I 
should not feel inclined to laugh... 


Truly, it was a morning made for the trysts of lovers. Wild bees were 
humming busily in the patches of clover and in the ceanothus bushes with 


their great masses of white flowers, whose strange and heavy perfume 
intoxicated the air. Most of the spring blossoms were abroad: cyclamen, 
yellow violet, poppy, wild hyacinth, and woodland star; and the green of the 
fields was opalescent with their colouring. Between the emerald of the 
buck- eyes, the grey-green of the pines, the golden and dark and bluish 
greens of the oaks, I caught glimpses of the snow-white Sierras to the east, 
and the faint blue of the Coast Range to the west, beyond the pale and lilac 
levels of the Sacramento valley. Following a vague trail, I went onwards 
across open fields where I had to thread my way among clustering boulders. 


My thoughts were all of Guenevere, and I looked only with a casual and 
desultory eye at the picturesqueness and vernal beauty that environed my 
path. I was half-way between my cabin and the meeting-place, when I 
became suddenly aware that the sunlight had darkened, and glanced up, 
thinking, of course, that an April cloud, appearing unobserved from beyond 
the horizon, had passed across the sun. Imagine, then, my surprise when | 
saw that the azure of the entire sky had turned to a dun and sinister brown, 
in the midst of which the sun was clearly visible, burning like an enormous 
round red ember. Then, something strange and unfamiliar in the nature of 
my surroundings, which I was momentarily at a loss to define, forced itself 
upon my attention, and my surprise became a growing consternation. I 
stopped and looked about me, and realized, incredible as it seemed, that I 
had lost my way; for the pines on either hand were not those that I had 
expected to see. They were more gigantic, more gnarled, than the ones | 
remembered; and their roots writhed in wilder end more serpentine 
contortions from a soil that was strangely lowerless, and where even the 
grass grew only in scanty tufts. There were boulders large as druidic 
monoliths, and the forms of some of them were such as one might see in a 
nightmare, Thinking, of course, that it must all be a dream, but with a sense 
of utter bewilderment which seldom if ever attends the absurdities and 
monstrosities of nightmare, I sought in vain to orient myself and to find 
some familiar landmark in the bizarre scene that lay before me. 


A path, broader than the one I had been following, but running in what I 
judged to be the same direction, wound on among the trees. It was covered 
with a grey dust, which, as I went forward, became deeper and displayed 


footprints of a singular form — footprints that were surely too attenuate, too 
fantastically slender, to be human, despite their five toe-marks. Something 
about them, I know not what, something in the nature of their very thinness 
and elongation, made me shiver. Afterwards, I wondered why I had not 
recognized them for what they were; but at the time, no suspicion entered 
my mind — only a vague sense of disquietude, au indefinable trepidation. 


As I proceeded, the pines amid which I passed became momentarily more 
fantastic and more sinister in the contortions of their boughs and boles and 
roots. Some were like leering hags; others were obscenely crouching 
gargoyles; some appeared to writhe in an eternity of hellish torture; others 
were convulsed as with a satanic merrirnent. All the while, the sky 
continued to darken slowly, the dun and dismal brown that I had first 
perceived turning through almost imperceptible changes of tone to a dead 
funereal purple, wherein the sun smouldered like a moon that had risen 
from a bath of blood. The trees and the whole landscape were saturated 
with this macabre purple, were immersed and steeped in its unnatural 
gloom. Only the rocks, as I went on, grew strangely paler; and their forms 
were somehow suggestive of headstones, of tombs and monuments. Beside 
the trail, there was no longer the green of vernal grass — only an earth 
mottled by drying algae and tiny lichens the colour of verdigris. Also there 
were patches of evil-looking fungi with stems of a leprous pallor and 
blackish heads that drooped and nodded loathsomely. 


The sky had now grown so dark that the whole scene took on a semi- 
nocturnal aspect, and made me think of a doomed world in the twilight of a 
dying sun. All was airless and silent; there were no birds, no insects, no 
sighing of the pines, no lisping of leaves: a baleful and preternatural silence, 
like the silence of the infinite void. 


The trees became denser, then dwindled, and I came to a circular field, 
Here, there was no mistaking the nature of the monolithal boulders — they 
were headstones and funeral monuments, but so enormously ancient that the 
letterings or figures upon them were well-nigh effaced; and the few 
characters that I could distinguish were not of any known language. About 
them there the hoariness and mystery and terror of incomputable Eld. It was 


hard to believe that life and death could be as old as they. The trees around 
them were inconceivably gnarled and bowed as with an almost equal 
burden of years. The sense of awful antiquity that these stones and pines all 
served to convey increased the oppression of my bewilderment, confirmed 
my disquietude. Nor was I reassured when I noticed on the soft earth about 
the headstones a number of those attenuate footprints of which I have 
already spoken. They were disposed in a fashion that was truly singular 
seeming to depart from and return to the vicinity of each stone. 


Now, for the first time, I heard a sound other than the sound of my own 
footfalls in the silence of this macabre scene. Behind me, among the trees, 
there was a faint and evil rattling. I turned and listened; there was 
something in these sounds that served to complete the demoralization of my 
unstrung nerves; and monstrous fears, abominable fancies, trooped like the 
horde of a witches' sabbat through my brain. 


The reality that I was now to confront was no less monstrous! There was a 
whitish glimmering in the shadow of the trees, and a human skeleton, 
bearing in its arms the skeleton of an infant, emerged and came towards me! 
Intent as on some ulterior cryptic purpose, some charnel errand not to be 
surmised by the living, it went by with a tranquil pace, an effortless and 
gliding tread in which, despite my terror and stupefaction, I perceived a 
certain horrible and feminine grace. I followed the apparition with my eyes 
as it passed among the monuments without pausing and vanished in the 
darkness of the pines on the opposite side of the field. No sooner had it 
gone, than a second, also bearing in its arms an infant skeleton, appeared, 
and passed before me in the same direction and with the same abominable 
and loathsome grace of movement. 


A horror that was more than horror, a fear that was beyond fear, petrified all 
my faculties, and I felt as if | were weighted down by some ineluctable and 
insupportable burden of nightmare, Before me, skeleton after skeleton, each 
precisely like the last, with the same macabre lightness and ease of motion, 
each carrying its pitiful infant, emerged from the shadow of the ancient 
pines and followed where the first had disappeared, intent as on the same 
cryptic errand. One by one they came, till I had counted eight! Now I knew 


the origin of the bizarre footprints whose attenuation had disturbed and 
troubled me. 


When the eighth skeleton had passed from sight, my eyes were drawn as by 
scene irresistible impulsion to one of the nearer headstones, beside which I 
was amazed to perceive what I had not noticed before: a freshly opened 
grave, gaping darkly in the soft soil. Then, at my elbow, I heard a low 
rattling, and the fingers of a fleshless hand plucked lightly at my sleeve. A 
skeleton was beside me, differing only from the others through the fact that 
it bore no infant in its arms. With a lipless and iagratiating leer, it plucked 
again at my sleeve, as if to draw me towards the open grave, and its teeth 
clicked as if it were trying to speak. My senses and my brain, aswirl with 
vertiginous terror, could endure no more: I seemed to fall and fall through 
deeps of infinite eddying blackness with the clutching terror of those fingers 
upon my arm, till consciousness was left behind in my descent. 


When I came to, Guenevere was holding me by the arm, concern and 
puzzlement upon her sweet oval face, and I was standing among the 
boulders of the field appointed for our rendezvous. 


‘What on earth is the matter with you, Herbert?’ she queried anxiously. 'Are 
you ill? You were standing here in a daze when I came, and didn't seem to 
hear or see me when I spoke to you. And I really thought you were going to 
faint when I touched your arm.' 


THE PARROT 


The pawnshop was so crowded with unredeemed articles, that neither 
electricity nor sunlight could dissipate fully the murk of its doubtful 
comers. The windows were always unwashed and the cobwebs were 
unswept. It was even darker and grimier than usual, on this late afternoon of 
April; and the sea-fog that had inundated San Francisco was visibly 
mingled with the dust that hovered always in its air. No one who was 
unfamiliar with the place would have noticed the parrot, which occupied a 
perch in the corner farthest from the door. The bird was in one of its taciturn 
moods, and had apparently forgotten its extensive repertoire of thieves' 
argot, water-front oaths, and Jewish idioms, for it had not spoken a word 
since morning. 


"Veil, Micky Horgan, vot you vant?" The huge, swarthy, furtive-looking 
person thus hailed by Jacob Stein, the proprietor, was better known as Black 
Mike to the local underworld and police circles. He was peering about 
uncertainly for Stein, who was stooping behind the counter. The Jew was so 
small and dingy that he blended in with his surroundings as if he had taken 
on a sort of protective coloration. 


"T want one hundred dollars." Horgan's voice was a peremptory growl. 
"For vot should I gif you so much money?" 


"For this." Horgan took an amber necklace from his coat-pocket and laid it 
on the counter, where it gleamed like a circle of solidified sun-rays. 


Stein peered at the necklace through his heavy-rimmed goggles and shook 
his head with a vehement grimace. 


"I gif you fifteen," he said dubiously. 


"The hell you will. That's real amber. I didn't swipe it from any hall- 
bedroom, either. And I'm offering it mud-cheap because I've got to have a 
hundred bucks to-night." 


Stein came out from behind the counter and began to expostulate. 


"For vot you take me? No one buys amber. I'm a poor man, and I haf a 
family. Fifteen tollars I gif you, but no more." 


Horgan sensed finality in the tones of the Jew. Sinister, desperate thoughts 
arose in his brain. His need of a hundred dollars was indeed urgent, for the 
sum had been demanded by a sweetheart whom he loved with ferocious 
ardor. He knew her coldness and contempt if he should go to her without 
the money — knew the merciless vituperations with which she would greet 
him. Also, he thought of all the former occasions on which Stein had 
defrauded him of his rightful due for some stolen article. 


"You rotten Sheeny — I'm damned if you'll gouge me this time!" Horgan's 
desperation was tinged with a stealthy, rat-like anger. 


"Fifteen tollars — und I'm robbing myself, Micky." The Jew rubbed his 
hands together, turned his head away, and looked indifferently through the 
smeared windows. He did not seem to notice the ugly and precarious mood 
of his client. 


A murderous calculation crept into Horgan's thoughts. He peered about. 
The street outside was very quiet, and the fog was thickening into a drizzle. 
It was not likely that anyone would come in at the moment. Furtively, with 
careful slowness, he reached for the revolver in his hip-pocket. He pulled it 
out, raised it aloft with a flourish incredibly swift, and brought down the 
heavy butt on the pawn-broker's head. Stein fell, sprawling at full length 
between a crowded table and the metal base of a floor-lamp. He did not 
move; and stooping over him, Horgan saw that blood was beginning to ooze 
from the crushed crown of his skull. The horn-rimmed goggles had not 
fallen from the eyes, and they lent a grotesque air of life and peering 
animation to the corpse. It was hard to believe that Stein was dead, for even 
as he lay, he seemed to be inspecting some dubious article or customer. 


The burglar stood up and looked about hastily. He could not afford to delay. 
He went over to the counter, stuffed the necklace back into his pocket, and 
then took a step toward the cash-register. 


"Veil, Micky Horgan, vot you vant?" The voice came from a shadowy 
comer, and was an exact mimicry of Stein's. Horgan gave a violent start, 
and his heart missed one or two beats, while a surge of ancestral Irish 
superstition clamored in his brain. Then he remembered that there was a 
parrot which he had seen on several previous occasions. 


"T want one hundred dollars," continued the voice. 


"Damn that bird," thought Horgan. "I've got to wring its neck before I go." 
He seemed to hear the parrot uttering his name in Stein's voice to the San 
Francisco police, and repeating various bits of the late dispute. He started 
for the corner where the perch stood, and collided with a chair in his blind 
haste. He almost fell, but caught himself in time and went on, cursing aloud 
with the pain of a bruised knee. There was so much furniture and bric-a- 
brac in the place, that he could not locate the perch for a few moments. 


"For vot should I gif you so much money?" The voice was at his very 
elbow. He saw the bird, which seemed to be inspecting him, with its green 
head cocked to one side and a sardonic gleam in its eye. His hand shot out 
to clutch its legs, but he was not quick enough. The parrot fluttered away 
from the perch and settled with a leisurely flap of its wings on an empty 
coat-hanger among the pawned garments at one end of the shop. 


"Damn you to hell!" Horgan was not aware that he had yelled the words. He 
lurched toward the coat-hanger, obsessed by one frantically imperative idea, 
that he must catch the bird and wring its infernal neck. This time, the parrot 
flew off before he came within reach, and established itself on the cash- 
register. There it continued to repeat word for word the conversation he had 
had with Stein. "I gif you fifteen," it screeched. 


Horgan picked up a little bronze bust of Dante from a table covered with 
art-objects and bric-a-brac, and hurled it at the parrot. The bust struck the 


cash-register with a reverberant clang, loud as that of an alarm-gong, and 
the bird rose again and seated itself on the parchment shade of the floor- 
lamp above the pawn-broker's body. It yelled raucously all the while, and 
sailors' oaths and Yiddish idioms were intermingled with more scraps of the 
dialogue that had ended in Stein's death. 


The murderer flung himself at the floor-lamp, tripped on the insulated wire, 
and brought the lamp down, as he fell across the corpse of his victim. The 
top of the lamp-stand struck a loaded table, and there was a terrific crash of 
Chinese pottery and cut-glass. 


"Hey, what's going on here?" The door had opened and a policeman was 
entering. He had heard the gong-like clang of the bust against the cash- 
register, and had decided to investigate. He drew a revolver very quickly 
and leveled it at Horgan, when he saw the body of Jacob Stein, from whose 
head a little pool of blood had oozed. 


Horgan picked himself up slowly and sullenly. As he rose to his feet before 
the leveled muzzle, he heard once more the voice of the parrot, which had 
now retumed to its perch. 


"I gif you fifteen," it screamed, with a note that was like malicious laughter. 


THE PERFECT WOMAN 


Once there was an idealist who sought for the Perfect Woman. In the course 
of his search, which lasted many years, and was thorough and painstaking, 
he acquired the reputation of a rake, and lost his youth, his hair, his 
illusions, and most of his money. He made love to actresses, ingenues, 
milkmaids, nurses, nuns, typists, trollops and married women. He acquired 
an expert knowledge of hairpins and lingerie, and data on feminine 
cussedness. Also, he sampled every known variety of lipstick. But still he 
failed to find the Ideal. 


One day, to continue the weary tale, he lost whatever reason his experiences 
had left (or given) him; and, seized with furry of a fiercer mania, threw a 
Charlotte Russ at the perfectly nice deputant with whom he was drinking. 
Two days latter he received a membership in a home for the Mentally 
Exalted. Whether his insanity from disappointment, excess, prohibition, 
booze or a Streptococcic infection, the M. D.'s were never quite able to 
determine. 


On his way to the asylum, guided by two stalwart keepers, he saw a rubber 
doll in a shop window, and fell in love with it like a college-boy with a 
soubrette. He had the price of the doll in his purse, so the keepers kindly 
permitted him to buy it, and bring it with him to enliven his sojourn in the 
Refuge for the Ecstatic. 


"Gee, ain't he the nut?" they grinned. 


However, he was happy at last, and did not mind. He believed he had found 
the Perfect Woman. 


He still believes it, for the doll (one of the squeekless and unmechanized 
kind), has never said or done anything to disillusion him. He loves it with 
an absolute and ideal devotion, and believes his love is returned. He is 
perfectly happy. 


THE PHANTOMS OF THE FIRE 


It was late summer, and the Georgetown road was deep with dust, which 
had settled like a dun pall on the bordering chaparral and pines. Since he 
had walked all the way from Auburn without securing a single lift, the man 
who was trudging along the road with the broiling afternoon sun on his 
back was hardly less dusty than the trees. He paused now and then to mop 
his face with a discoloured handkerchief, or to peer rather wistfully at the 
occasional cars which passed him without offering to stop. His clothing, 
though not actually ragged, was old and worn, and had the indescribable 
shapelessness of clothing that has been slept in. He was very thin, stoop- 
shouldered, and discouraged-looking; his general aspect was almost that of 
a professional tramp; and the people of the countryside were suspicious of 
tramps. 'Well, I guess I'll have t' walk all the way,' he said to himself, 
whining a little even in his thoughts. But it ain't much further now... Gosh, 
but things is hot an' dry.’ He looked about him at the familiar landscape of 
parched grass, brushwood and yellow pines with an appraising eye. 
"Wonder there ain't been more fires -- there alluz is at this time o' year.' 


The man was Jonas McGillicuddy, and he was on his way home after a 
somewhat prolonged absence. His return was unannounced, and would 
prove as unexpected to his wife and three children as his departure had 
been. Tired of trying to extort a living from a small vineyard and pear- 
orchard of rocky El Dorado land, and tired also of the perennial nagging of 
his frail, sensitive-nerved and sorely disappointed wife, Jonas had left 
abruptly, three years before, after a quarrel of more than customary 
bitterness and acerbity with his helpmate. Since then, he had heard nothing 
from his family, for the good and sufficient reason that he had not sought to 
communicate with them. His various attempts to earn a livelihood had 
proved scarcely more successful than the fruit-ranching veature, and he had 
drifted aimlessly and ineffectually from place to place, from situation to 
situation -- a forlorn and increasingly desperate figure, For a man of such 
shifting, unstable temperament, when all else had failed him, and he had 


wearied of the hopeless struggle, it was not unnatural to think of returning. 
Time had softened his memory of his wife's undependable temper, of her 
shrewish outbursts; but he had not forgotten her motherly ways when she 
was in a more tractable humour, nor her excellent cooking. 


Now, with empty pockets, since his last money had sufficed merely to pay 
his train-fare to Sacramento, Jonas was nearing the hills in which lay his 
forest-surrounded ranch beyond Georgetown. The country through which 
he tramped was sparsely peopled, and there were great stretches of softly 
rolling hills and low valleys that had not known the touch of cultivation. 
The ranches were often quite isolated. Beyond all, in the hazy blue of the 
distance, were the vague and spectral snows of the Sierras. 


‘Gosh, but one of Matilda's pear pies'll taste good,’ thought the wanderer. 
His mouth began to water. He was not reflective enough, however, to 
wonder just what his reception would be, beyond an easy surmise that 
Matilda might give him a terrific scolding for his absence. 'But mebbe she'll 
be mighty glad t'see me, after all,’ he consoled himself; Then he tried to 
picture his children, the five-year-old boy and the girl-babies of three and 
two respectively whom he had last seen. 


‘Guess they'll have forgotten they had a papa,' he mused. The afternoon had 
been utterly still and airless, with a sultry brooding in its silence. Now, from 
the northeast, along the road he was travelling, there came a gust of wind, 
and with it the unmistakable acrid odour of burnt grass and trees. 


"Hell, there has been a fire after all,’ muttered Jonas, with an uneasy start. 
He peered anxiously ahead, but could see no smoke above the dun and 
grey-green hills. 'Guess it's all out now, anyway.’ 


He came to the top of the low slope he was climbing, and saw before him 
the burnt area, which lay on both sides of the road and was of 
indeterminable extent. The brown foliage of heatseared oaks and the black 
skeletons of bushes and pines were everywhere. A few fallen logs and old 
stumps were still smoking a little, as is their wont for days after the 


extinguishment of a forest fire. lt was a scene of complete and irremediable 
desolation. 


Jonas hurried on, with a sense of growing panic, for he was now little more 
than a mile from his own property. He thought of the yellow pines that 
stood so close and tall about his cabin -- the pines which he had wished to 
fell, but had spared at the earnest solicitation of the nature-loving Matilda. 


"They're so pretty, Jonas," she had said, pleadingly. 'I just can't see them go. 


"Hope the fire didn't get into them pines,’ thought Jonas now. 'Gosh, but I 
wish I'd cut 'em down when I wuz plannin' to. It would have been a lot 
safer; and I'd have had the money for the wood, too.’ 


The road was strewn in places with ashen leaves, with the charcoal of fallen 
brands, and several trees had crashed across it, but had now been removed 
to permit the passage of traffic. It was hotter than ever, in this charred and 
blackened waste, for the brief gust of wind had fallen. The dust on Jonas' 
cheeks was runnelled with sweat which he no longer paused to wipe away. 
Irresponsible as he was, a strange gravity had come over the wastrel, and he 
felt an ever-deepening premonition of calamity, 


He came at last to the little by-road which tumed off to his ranch from the 
Georgetown highway. Here, he found with a sinking heart, the fire had also 
been, and had left nothing but devastation. In spite of his fatigue, he almost 
ran, with long, shambling steps, and rounding a turn in the by-road, saw that 
the fire had stopped at the very verge of his own property. The hillside 
orchard of stunted pear trees, the straggling vines of Mission and Muscat 
grapes, were quite as he remembered them; and beyond, in the grove of 
yellow pines, he could see the wreathing smoke that arose from the 
chimney of his cabin. Panting heavily, he paused, with a sense of relief and 
thanksgiving as poignant as anything of which his dulled heart was capable. 


The sun had almost touched the horizon, as he climbed the winding road 
through the orchard and entered the grove above. Aisles of light perceptibly 
tinged with gold lay between the elongated shadows. Even to the sodden, 
insensitive Jonas, the beauty of the woodland scene, the magic of the 


sunset, the high, solemn, dark-green pines and the rich glow sifting among 
them on manzanita-bushes and beds of brown needles, were not without 
their charm. He drew a long breath, inhaling the clean balsams that the hot 
sun had drawn from the forest, and feeling as he did so a vague pleasure. 


Now he could see his cabin, a long, four-roomed shack of plain, unpainted 
boards and weather-darkened shingles. A man in calico was standing in 
front of the steps. Two little girls were beside her, and he wondered as to the 
whereabouts of the boy, who had been a fragile youngster, always ailing 
and fretful. 'Mebbe Bill is sick agin,' mused Jonas. He was very glad to be 
home, but he felt a little doubtful, a trifle tremulous, as to the greeting he 
would receive from Matilda. 


The woman looked up as he approached, shading her eyes with her hand 
from the last rays of the sun, which fell horizontally through the wood. He 
could see her apron, which was quite clean, as always, though wom and 
faded from many washings, like her dress, She did not seem to perceive 
him, but was apparently staring with great intentness at something among 
the trees. The children also stared, and huddled closer to her, clinging to the 
hem of her gown. 


Jonas tried to call out: 'Hello, Matilda,’ but his throat was so dry and dusty 
that the words were no more than a hoarse whisper. He started to clear his 
throat, but the simple act was never finished, for at that moment, the whole 
scene before him, the trees, the cabin, the woman and the children, were 
lost in a roaring sheet of ruddy flame that seemed to come from all sides at 
once and blot out the entire world and the very sky as it towered full-grown 
in what could have been no more than the fraction of a second. A blast of 
intolerable heat, fierce as the breath of a thousand furnaces, blew in Jonas' 
face and swept him backwards like a hurricane. The mighty roaring 
pounded in his ears like a sea, and was mingled with human screams, as he 
went down into pitch-black gulfs of unconsciousness. 


It was day when Jonas awoke, but he was too confused for a few instants to 
realize that the light was slanting through the tree-tops from a different 
direction, or that there was more of it than seemed normal in an evergreen 


forest. When his wits returned sufficiently to permit the comprehension of 
the fact that it was morning, he began to notice other things that were 
equally singular. He found that he was lying on his back among burnt 
needles, and above him towered the dark boles of fire-swept trees with the 
pitiful stumps of their cauterized branches. Darkly, indistinctly, in a sort of 
dull astonishment, he began to remember the events of the previous day, his 
return at sunset to the cabin, his glimpse of Matilda and the two children, 
and the allengulfing sheet of flame. He looked instinctively at his clothes, 
with the feeling that he must have been badly burnt; but there was no trace 
of fire on his raiment, and the black ashes about him were cold. Nor, when 
he reared himself on his elbow and peered around, was there the faintest 
thread of smoke to indicate a recent conflagration. 


He arose and stepped towards the place where the cabin had stood. It was a 
heap of ashes, from which protruded the ends of charred beams. 


"My God!' muttered Jonas. He felt utterly dazed, and his thoughts refused to 
align themselves, failing to form any sort of intelligible order. 


As Jonas spoke, a man arose from where he had been stooping behind the 
wreckage of the cabin, furtively dropping some object which he held in his 
hands, Seeing Jonas, the man came forward hastily. He was a gaunt 
individual in dirty overalls, with the profile and the general air of a 
somewhat elderly and dilapidated buzzard. Jonas recognized him as Samuel 
Slocum, one of his neighbours. 


"Wal, Jonas McGillicuddy, so you've come back,' exclaimed this individual 
in raucous tones of unfeigned surprise. 'Ye're a little too late, though,' he 
went on, without pausing to let Jonas speak. 'Everythin' burnt up clean, four 
days ago.’ 


‘But the cabin wuz here las' night,’ stammered Jonas. 'I came through the 
woods ‘bout sunset, an' I saw Matilda an' the children in front o' the steps, 
jus' as plain as I see you. Then everythin' seemed to go up in a burst o' 
flame, an' I didn't know nothin’ till I woke up jus' now.' 


"Ye're crazy, Jonas,’ assured the neighbour. "Them weren't no cabin here las' 
night, an' no Matildy an' no children, neither. They wuz all burnt up, along 
with the rest o' the countery hereabouts. We heerd yer wife an' babies a- 
screamin’, but the fire wuzall aroun' before ye could say Jack Robinson, an' 
the trees fell across yer road, an' no one could git in an' no one could git out. 
... Lalluz told ye, Jonas, t' cut them yeller pines down. 


"My folks wuz all burnt up?’ faltered Jonas. 


"Wal, yer little boy died a year ago, so they wuz jus' Matildy an' the two 
gals,’ 


THE PLANET OF THE DEAD 


By profession, Francis Melchior was a dealer in antiques; by avocation he 
was an astronomer. Thus he contrived to placate, if not to satisfy, two needs 
of a somewhat complex and unusual temperament. Through his occupation, 
he gratified in a measure his craving for all things that have been steeped in 
the mortuary shadows of dead ages, in the dusky amber flames of long- 
sunken suns; all things that have about them the irresoluble mystery of 
departed time. And through his avocation, he found a ready path to exotic 
realms in further space, to the only spheres where his fancy could dwell in 
freedom and his dreams could know contentment. For Melchior was one of 
those who are born with an immedicable distaste for all that is present or 
near at hand; one of those who have drunk too lightly of oblivion and have 
not wholly forgotten the transcendent glories of other aeons, and the worlds 
from which they were exiled into human birth; so that their furtive, restless 
thoughts and dim, unquenchable longings return obscurely toward the 
vanishing shores of a lost heritage. The earth is too narrow for such, and the 
compass of mortal time is too brief; and paucity and barrenness are 
everywhere; and in all places their lot is a never-ending weariness. 


With a predisposition ordinarily so fatal to the acquistive faculties, it was 
indeed remarkable that Melchior should have prospered at all in his 
business. His love of ancient things, of rare vases, paintings, furniture, 
jewels, idols, and statues, made him readier to buy than to sell; and his sales 
were too often a source of secret heart-ache and regret. But somehow, in 
spite of all this, he had managed to attain a degree of financial comfort. By 
nature, he was something of a solitary, and was, generally looked upon as 
eccentric. He had never cared to marry; he had made no intimate friends; 
and he lacked many of the interests, which, in the eyes of the average 
person, are supposed to characterize a normal human being. 


Melchior's passion for antiquities and his devotion to the stars, both dated 
from his childhood days. Now, in his thirty-first year, with increasing 
leisure and prosperity, he had turned an upper balcony of his suburban hill- 
top house into an amateur observatory. Here, with a new and powerful 
telescope, he studied the summer heavens night after night. He possessed 
little talent and less inclination for those recondite mathematical 
calculations which form so large a part of orthodox astronomy;. but he had 
an intuitional grasp of the heavenly immensitudes, a mystic sensitivity 
toward all that is far off in space. His imagination roamed and adventured 
among the suns and nebulae; and for him, each tiny gleam of telescopic 
light appeared to tell its own story and invite him toward its own unique 
realm of ultramundane fantasy. He was not greatly concerned with the 
names which astronomers have given to particular stars and constellations; 
but nevertheless, each of them possessed for him a separate individuality 
not to be mistaken for that of any other. 


In especial, Melchior was drawn by one minute wide-flung constellation 
south of the Milky Way. It was barely discernible to the naked eye; and 
even through his telescope, it gave an impression of cosmic solitude and 
remoteness such as he had never felt in any other orb. It allured him more 
than the moon-surrounded planets or the first-magnitude stars with their 
flaming spectra; and he returned to it again and again, forsaking for its 
lonely point of light the marvelous manifold rings of Saturn and the cloudy 
zone of Venus and the intricate coils of the nebula of Andromeda. 


Musing through many midnights on the attraction the star held for him, 
Melchior reasoned that in its narrow ray was the whole emanation of a sun 
and perhaps of a planetary system; that the secret of foreign worlds and 
even something of their history was implicit in that light, if one could only 
read the tale. And he longed to understand, and to know the far-woven 
thread of affinity which drew his attention so perennially to this particular 
orb. On occasion when he looked, his brain was tantalized by obscure 
intimations of loveliness and wonder that were still a little beyond the reach 
of his boldest reveries, of his wildest dreams. And each time, they seemed a 
trifle nearer, and more attainable than before. And a strange, indeterminate 


expectancy began to mingle with the eagerness that prompted his evening 
visits to the balcony. 


One midnight, when he was peering through the telescope, he fancied that 
the star looked a little larger and brighter than usual. Unable to account for 
this, in a mounting excitement he stared more intently than ever, and was 
suddenly seized by the unnatural idea that he was peering downward into a 
vast, vertiginous abyss, rather than toward the zenithal heavens. He felt that 
the balcony was no longer beneath his feet, but had somehow become 
inverted; and then, all at once, he was falling from it into the headlong 
ether, with a million thunders and flames about and behind him. For a brief 
while, he still seemed to see the star he had been watching, far down in the 
terrible Cimmerian void; and then he forgot, and could find it no more. 
There was the sickness of incalculable descent, an ever-swiftening torrent 
of vertigo not to be borne; and after moments or aeons (he could not tell 
which) the thunders and flames died out in ultimate darkness, in utmost 
silence; and he no longer knew that he was falling, and no longer retained 
any sort of sentiency. 


II 


When Melchoir returned to consciousness, his first impulse was to clutch 
the arm of the chair in which he had been sitting beneath the telescope. It 
was the involuntary movement of one who has fallen in a dream. In a 
moment he realized the absurdity of this impulse; for he was not sitting in a 
chair at all; and his surroundings bore no manner of resemblance to the 
nocturnal balcony on which he had been seized by a strange vertigo, and 
from which he had seemed to fall and lose himself. 


He was standing on a road paven with cyclopean blocks of gray stone — a 
road that ran interminably before him into the vague, tremendous vistas of 
an inconceivable world. There were low, funereal, drooping trees along the 
road, with sad-colored foliage and fruits of a deathly violet; and beyond the 
trees were range on range of monumental obelisks, of terraces and domes, 


of colossal multiform piles, that reached away in endless, countless 
perspectives toward an indistinct horizon. Over all, from an ebon-purple 
zenith, there fell in rich, unlustrous rays the illumination of a blood-red sun. 
The forms and proportions of the labyrinthine mass of buildings were 
unlike anything that has been designed in terrestrial architecture; and, for an 
instant, Melchior was overwhelmed by their number and magnitude, by 
their monstrosity and bizarrerie. Then, as he looked once more, they were 
no longer monstrous, no longer bizarre; and he knew them for what they 
were, and knew the world upon whose road his feet were set, and the 
destination he was to seek, and the part he was fated to play. It all came 
back to him as inevitably as the actual deeds and impulses of life returns to 
one who has thrown himself obviously for a while into some dramatic role 
that is foreign to his real personality. The incidents of his existence as 
Francis Melchior, though he still recalled them, had become obscure and 
meaningless and grotesque in the reawakening of a state of entity, with all 
its train of recovered reminiscences, of revived emotions and sensations. 
There was no strangeness, only the familiarity of a homecoming, in the fact 
that he had stepped into another condition of being, with its own 
environmemt, with its own past, present, and future, all of which would 
have been incognizably alien to the amateur astronomer who had peered a 
few moments before at a tiny star remote in sidereal space. 


‘Of course, I am Antarion,' he mused. 'Who else could I be? "The language 
of his thoughts was not English, nor any earthly tongue; but he was not 
surprised by his knowledge of this language; nor was he surprised when he 
looked down and saw that he was attired in a costume of somber moth-like 
red, of a style unknown to any human people or epoch. This costume, and 
certain differences in his physical personality that would have appeared 
rather odd a little previously, were quite as he expected them to be. He gave 
them only a cursory glance, as he reviewed in his mind the circumstances of 
the life he had now resumed. 


He, Antarion, a renowned poet of the land of Charmalos, in the elder world 
that was known to its living peoples by the name of Phandiom, had gone on 
a brief journey to a neighboring realm. In the course of this journey, a 
distressing dream had befallen him — the dream of a tedious. unprofitable 


life as one Francis Melchior, in a quite unpleasant and peculiar sort of 
planet, lying somewhere on the farther side of the universe. He was unable 
to recall exactly when and where he had been beset by this dream; and he 
had no idea how long it had lasted: but at any rate, he was glad to be rid of 
it, and glad that he was now approaching his native city of Saddoth, where 
dwelt in her and splendid palace of past aeons the beautiful Thameera. 
whom he loved. Now, once more, after the obscure clouding of that dream, 
his mind was full of the wisdom of and his heart was illumed by a thousand 
memories of Thameera; and was darkened at whiles by an old anxiety 
concerning her. 


Not without reason had Melchior been fascinated by things antique and by 
things that are far away. For the world wherein he walked as Antarion was 
incomputably and the ages of its history were too many for remembbrance: 
and the towering obelisks and piles along the paven road were the high 
tombs, the proud monuments of its immemorial dead, who had come to 
outnumber infinitely the living. In more than the pomp of earthly kings, the 
dead were housed in Phandiom; and their cities loomed insuperably vast, 
with never-ending streets and prodigious spires, above those lesser abodes 
wherein the living dwelt. And throughout Phandiom the bygone years were 
a tangible presence, an air that enveloped all; and the people were steeped 
in the crepuscular gloom of antiquity; and were wise with all manner of 
accumulated lore; and were subtle in the practise of strange refinements, of 
erudite perversities, of all that can shroud with artful opulence and grace 
and variety the bare uncouth cadaver of life, or hide from mortal vision the 
leering skull of death. And here, in Saddoth, beyond the domes and terraces 
and columns of the huge necropolis, a necromantic flower wherein 
forgotten lilies live again, there bloomed the superb and sorrowful 
loveliness of Thameera, 


Ill 


Melchior, in his consciousness as the poet Antarion, was unable to 
remember a time when he had not loved Thameera. She had been an ardent 


passion. an exquisite ideal, a mysterious delight, and an enigmatic grief. He 
had adored her implicitly through all the selenic changes of her moods in 
her childish petulance, her passionate or materal tenderness, her sybilline 
silence, her merry or macabre whims; and most of all, perhaps, in the 
obscure sorrows and terrors that overwhelmed her at times. 


He and she were the last representatives of noble ancient families, whose 
untabulated lineage was lost in the crowded cycles of Phandiom. Like all 
others of their race, they were embued with the heritage of a complex and 
decadent culture; and upon their souls the never-lifting shadow of 
necropoles had fallen from birth. In the life of Phandiom, its atmosphere of 
elder time, of aeon-developed art, of epicureanism consummate, and 
already a little moribund, Atarion had found an ample satisfaction for all the 
instincts of his being. He had lived as an intellectual sybarite; and by virtue 
of a half-primitive vigor, had not yet fallen upon the spiritual exhaustion 
and desolation, the dread implacable ennui of racial senescence, that 
marked so many of his fellows. 


Thameera was even more sensitive, more visionary by nature; and hers was 
the ultimate refinement that is close to an autumnal decay. The influences of 
the past, which were a source of poetic fruition to Antarion, were turned by 
her delicate nerves to pain and languor, to horror and oppression. The 
palace wherein she lived, and the very streets of Saddoth, were filled for her 
with emanations that welled from the sepulchral reservoirs of death; and the 
weariness of the innumerable dead was everywhere; and evil or opiate 
presences came forth from the mausolean vaults, to crush and stifle her with 
the formless brooding of their wings, Only in the arms of Antarion could 
she escape then; and only in his kisses could she forget. 


Now, after his journey (whose reason he could not quite remember) and 
after the curious dream in which he had imagined himself as Francis 
Melchior, Antarion was once more admitted to the presence of Thameera by 
slaves who were invariably discreet, being tongueless. In the oblique light 
of beryl and topaz widows, in the mauve and crimson gloom of heavy- 
folded tapestries, on a floor of marvelous mosaic wrought in ancient cycles, 
she came forward languidly to greet him. She was fairer than his memories, 


and paler than a blossom of the catacombs. She was exquisitely frail, 
voluptuously proud, with hair of a lunar gold and eyes of nocturnal brown 
that were pierced by flunctuating stars and circled by the dark pearl of 
sleepless nights. Beauty and love and sadness exhaled from her like a 
manifold perfume. 


‘Lam glad you have come, Antarion, for I have missed you.' Her voice was 
as gentle as an air that is from among flowering trees, and melancholy as 
remembered music. 


Antarion would have knelt, but she took him by the hand and led him to a 
couch beneath the intricately figured curtains. There the lovers sat and 
looked at each other in affectionate silence. 


"Are all things well with you. Thameera?' The query was prompted by the 
anxious divination of love. 


"No, all things are not well. Why did you go away'? The wings of death and 
darkness are abroad, they hover more closely than ever; and shades more 
fearful than those of the past have fallen upon Saddoth. There have been 
strange perturbations in the aspect of the skies; and our astronomers, after 
much study and calculation, have announced. the imminent doom of the 
sun. There remains to us but a single month of light and warmth, and then 
the sun will go out on the noontide heavens like an extinguished lamp, and 
eternal night will fall, and the chill of outer space will creep across 
Phandiom. Our people have gone mad with the predicted horror; and some 
of them are sunk in despairing apathy, and more have given themselves to 
frenzied revels and debaucheries... Where have you been, Antarion? In 
what dream did you lose yourself, that you could forsake me so long?" 


Antarion tried to comfort her. 'Love is still ours,' he said. 'And even if the 
astronomers have read the skies aright, we have a month before us. And a 
month is much.’ 


"Yes, but there are other perils, Antarion. Haspa the king has looked upon 
me with eyes of senile desire, and woos me assiduously with gifts, with 


vows, and with threats. It is the sudden, inexorable whim of age and ennui, 
the caprice of desperation. He is cruel, he is relentless, he is all-powerful." 


' I will take you away,' said Antarion. "We will flee together, and dwell 
among the sepulchers and the ruins, where none can find us. And love and 
ecstasy shall bloom like flowers of scarlet beneath their shadow; and we 
will meet the everlasting night in each other's arms; and thus we will know 
the utmost of mortal bliss.’ 


IV 


Beneath the black midnight that hung above them like an imminence of 
colossal, unremoving wings, the streets of Saddoth were aflare with a 
million lights of yellow and cinnabar and cobalt and purple. Along the vast 
avenues, the gorge-deep alleys, and in and out of the stupendous olden 
palaces, temples, and mansions, there poured the antic revelry, the 
tumultuous merriment of a night-long masquerade. Everyone was abroad, 
from Haspa the king and his sleek, sybaritic courtiers, to the lowliest 
mendicants and pariahs; and a rout of extravagant, unheard-of costumes, a 
melange of fantasies more various than those of an opium dream, seethed 
and eddied everywhere. As Thameera had said, the people were mad with 
the menace of doom foretold by the astronomers; and they sought to forget, 
in a swift and evermounting delirium of all the senses, their dread of the 
nearing night. Late in the evening, Antarion left by a postern door the tall 
and gloomy mansion of his forefathers, and wended his way through the 
hysteric whirling of the throng toward Thameera's palace. He was garbed in 
apparel of an antique style, such as had not been worn for a score of 
centuries in Phandiom; and his whole head and face were enveloped in a 
painted mask designed to represent the peculiar physiognomy of a people 
now extinct. No one could have recognized him; nor could he on his part, 
have recognized many of the revelers he met, no matter how well-known to 
him, for most of them were disguised in apparel no less outré, and wore 
masks that were whimsical or absurd, or loathsome or laughable beyond 
conception. There were devils and empresses and deities, there were kings 


and necromancers from all the far, unfathomed ages of Phandiom, there 
were monsters of mediaeval or prehistoric types, there were things that had 
never been born or beheld except in the minds of insane decadent artists, 
seeking to surpass the abnormalities of nature. Even the tomb had been 
drawn upom for inspiration, and shrouded mummies, wormgnawed 
cadavers, promenaded among the living. All these masks were the screen of 
an orgiastic license without precedent or parallel. 


All the needful preparations for flight from Saddoth had been made; and 
Antarion had left minute and careful instructions with his servants 
regarding certain essential matters, He knew from of old the ruthless, 
tyrannic temperament of Haspa, knew that the king would brook no 
opposition to the indulgence of any whim or passion, no matter how 
momentary. There was no time to be lost in leaving the city with Thameera. 


He came by winding devious ways to the garden behind Thameera's palace. 
There, among the high and spectral lilies of deep or ashen hues, the bowed 
funereal trees with their fruit of subtle and opiate savor, she awaited him, 
clad in a costume whose antiquity matched his own, and which was no less 
impenetrable to recognition. After a brief murmur of greeting, they stole 
forth together from the garden and joined the oblivious throng. Antarion 
had feared that Thameera might be watched by the henchmen of Haspa; 


But there was no evidence of such watching, no one in sight who seemed to 
lurk or loiter; only the swift movement of an everchanging crowd, 
preoccupied with the quest of pleasure. In this crowd, he felt that they were 
safe. 


However, through a scrupulous caution, they allowed themselves to be 
carried along for a while in the tide of the city's revel, before they sought 
the long arterial avenue that led to the gates. They joined in the singing of 
fescennine songs, they returned the bachannalian jests that were flung by 
passers-by, they drank the wines that were profered them by public urn- 
bearers, they tarried when the throng tarried, moved when it moved. 


Everywhere, there were wildly flaming lights, and the ribaldry of loud 
voices, and the strident moan or ferverous pulsing of musical instruments. 
There was feasting in the great squares, and the doorways of immemorial 
houses poured out a flood of illumination, a tumult of laughter and melody, 
as they offered their hospitality to all who might choose to enter them. And 
in the huge temples of former aeons; delirious rites were done to the gods 
who stared forth with unchanging eyes of stone and metal to the hopeless 
heavens; and the priests and worshippers drugged themselves with terrible 
opiates, and sought the stupefying ecstacy of abandonment to an hysteria 
both carnal and devout. 


At length Antarion and Thameera, by unobtrusive states, by many windings 
and turnings, began to approach the gates of Saddoth. For, the first time in 
their history, these gates were unguarded; for, in the general demoralization, 
the sentinels had stolen away without fear of detection or reproof, to join 
the universal orgy. Here, in the outlying quarter, there were few people, and 
only the scattered flotsam of the revels; and the broad open space between 
the last houses and the city wall was utterly abandoned. No one saw the 
lovers when they slipped like evanscent shadows through the grim yawning 
of the gates, and followed the gray road into an outer darkness thronged 
with the dim bulks of mausoleums and monuments. 


Here, the stars that had been blinded by the flaring lights of Saddoth were 
clearly visible in the burnt-out sky. And presently, as the lovers went on, the 
two small ashea moons of Phandiom arose from behind the necropoles, and 
flung the despairing languor of their faint beams on the multitudinous 
domes and minarets of the dead. And beneath the twin moons, that drew 
their uncertain light from a dying sun, Antarion and Thameera doffed their 
masks, and looked at each other in a silence of unutterable love and shared 
the first kiss of their month of ultimate delight. 


Vv 


For two days and nights, the lovers had fled from Saddoth. They had hidden 
by daylight among the mausoleums, they had traveled in darkness and by 
the doubtful glimmering of the moons, on roads that were little used, since 
they ran only to age-deserted cities lying in the ulterior tracts of Charmalos, 
in a land whose very soil had long become exhausted, and was now given 
over to the stealthy encroachment of the desert. And now they had come to 
their journey's end; for, mounting a low, treeless ridge, they saw below 
them the ruinous and forgotten roofs of Urbyzaun, which had lain 
unpeopled for more than a thousand years; and beyond the roofs, the black 
unlustrous lake surrounded by hills of bare and wave-corroded rock, that 
had once been the inlet of a great sea. 


Here, in the crumbling palace of the emperor Altanoman, whose high. 
tumultuous glories were now a failing legend, the slaves of Antarion had 
preceded them, bringing a supply of food and such comforts and luxuries as 
they would require in the interim before oblivion. And here they were 
secure from all pursuit; for Haspa, in the driven fever and goaded ennui of 
his last days, had doubtless turned to the satisfying of some other and less 
difficult caprice, and had already forgotten Thameera. 


And now, for the lovers, began the life that was a brief epitome of all 
possible delight and despair. And strangely enough, Thameera lost the 
vague fears that had tormented her, the dim sorrows that had obsessed, and 
was wholly happy in the caresses of Antarion. And, since there was so little 
time in which to express their love, to share their thoughts, their sentiments, 
their reveries, there was never enough said or enough done between them: 
and both were fully content. 


‘But the swift, relentless days went by; and day by day, the red sun that 
circled above Phandiom was darkened by a tinge of the coming shadow; 
and chillness stole upon the quiet air; and the still heavens, where never 
clouds or winds or bird-wings passed, were ominous of doom. And day by 
day, Antarion and Thameera saw the dusking of the sun fmm a ruinous 
terrace above the dead lake; and night by night, they saw the paling of the 
ghostly moons. And their love became an intolerable sweetness, a thing too 
deep and dear to be borne by mortal heart or mortal flesh. 


Mercifully, they had lost the strict count of time, and knew not the number 
of days that had passed, and thought that several more dawns and moons 
and eves of joyance were before them. They were lying together on a couch 
in the old palace — a marble couch that the slaves had strewn with 
luxurious fabrics — and were saying over and over some litany of love, 
when the sun was overtaken at high noon by the doom astronomers had 
foretold; when a slow twilight filled the palace, heavier than the umbrage 
wrought by any cloud, and was followed by a sudden wave of over- 
whelming ebon darkness, and the creeping cold of outer space. The slaves 
of Antarion moaned in the darkness; and the lovers knew that the end of all 
was at hand; and they clung to each other in despairing rapture, with swift, 
innumerable kisses, and murmured the supreme ecstacy of their tenderness 
and their desire, till the cold that had fallen from infinitude became a 
growing agony, and then a merciful numbness, and then an_all- 
encompassing oblivion. 


VI 


Francis Melchior awoke in his chair beneath the telescope. He shivered, for 
the air had grown chill; and when he moved, he found that his limbs were 
strangely stiff, as if he had been exposed to a more rigorous cold than that 
of the late summer night. The long and curious dream that he had 
undergone was inexpressibly real to him; and the thoughts, the desires, the 
fears and despairs of Antarion were still his Mechanically, rather than 
through any conscious renewal of the impulses of his earthly self, he fixed 
his eye to the telescope and looked for the star he had been studying when 
the premonitory vertigo had seized him. The configuration of the skies had 
hardly changed, the surrounding constellation was still high in the 
southeast; but, with a shock that became a veritable stupefaction, he saw 
that the star itself had disappeared. 


Never, though he searched the heavens night after night through the 
alternation of many seasons, has he been able to find again the little far-off 


orb that drew him so inexplicably and irresistibly. He bears a double 
sorrow; and, though he has grown old and gray with the lentor of fruitless 
years, with the buying and selling of antiques and the study of the stars. 
Francis Melchior is still a little doubtful as to which is the real dream: his 
lifetime on earth, or the month in Phandiom below a dying sun, when, as 
the poet Antarion, he loved the superb and sorrowful beauty of Thameera. 
And always he is troubled by a dull regret that he should ever have 
wakened (if awakening it was) from the death that he died in the palace of 
Altanoman, with Thameera in his arms and Thameera's kisses on his lips. 


THE PLUTONIAN DRUG 


‘It is remarkable.’ said Dr. Manners, ‘how the scope of our pharmacopoeia 
has been widened by interplanetary exploration. In the past thirty years, 
hundreds of hitherto unknown substances, employable as drugs or medical 
agents, have been found in the other worlds of our own system. It will be 
interesting to see what the Allan Farquar expedition will bring back from 
the planets of Alpha Centaurt when -- or if — it succeeds in reaching then 
and returning to earth. I doubt, though, if anything more valuable than 
selenine will be discovered. Selenine, derived from a fossil lichen found by 
the first rocket-expedition to the moon in 1975, has, as you know, 
practically wiped out the old-time curse of cancer. In solution, it forms the 
base of an infallible serum, equally useful for cure or prevention. 


'I fear I haven't kept up on a lot of the new discoveries,’ said Rupert Balcoth 
the sculptor, Manners’ guest, a little apologetically. 'Of course, everyone has 
heard of selenine. And I've seen frequent mention, recently, of a mineral 
water from Ganymede whose effects are like those of the mythical Fountain 
of Youth.’ 


"You mean clithni, as the stuff is called by the Ganymedians. It is a clear, 
emerald liquid, rising in lofty geysers from the craters of quiescent 
volcanoes. Scientists believe that the drinking of clithni is the secret of the 
almost fabulous longevity of the Ganymedians; and they think that it may 
prove to be a similar elixir for humanity." 


‘Some of the extraplaaetary drugs haven't been so beneficial to mankind, 
have they? ' queried Balcoth. 'I seem to have heard of a Martian poison that 
has greatly facilitated the gentle art of murder. And I am told that mnophka, 
the Venerian narcotic, is far worse, in its effects on the human system, than 
is any terrestrial alkaloid." 


‘Naturally,’ observed the doctor with philosophic calm, 'many of these new 
chemical agents are capable of due abuse. They share that liability with any 


number of our native drugs. Man, as ever; has the choice of good and evil... 
I suppose that the Martian poison you speak of is akpaloli, the juice of a 
common russet-yellow weed that grows in the oases of Mars. It is colorless, 
and without taste or odor. It kills almost instantly, leaving no trace, and 
imitating closely the symptoms of heart-disease. Undoubtedly many people 
have been made away with by means of a surreptitious drop of akpaloli in 
their food or medicine. But even akpaloli, if used in infinitesimal doses, is a 
very powerful stimulant, useful in cases of syncope, and serving, not 
infrequently to re-animate victims of paralysis in a quite miraculous 
manner. 


‘Of course,’ he went on, ‘there is an infinite lot still to be learned about many 
of these ultra-terrene substances. Their virtues have often been discovered 
quite by accident — and in some cases, the virtue is still to be discovered. 


‘For example, take mnophka, which you mentioned a little while ago. 
Though allied in a way, to the earthnarcotics, such as opium and hashish, it 
is of little use for anaesthetic or anodyne purposes. Its chief effects are an 
extraordinary acceleration of the time-sense, and a heightening and 
telescoping of all sensations, whether pleasurable or painful. The user 
seems to be living and moving at a furious whirlwind rate — even though 
he may in reality be lying quiescent on a couch. He exists in a headlong 
torrent of sense-impressions, and seems, in a few minutes, to undergo the 
experiences of years. The physical result is lamentable — a profound 
exhaustion, and an actual aging of the tissues, such as would ordinarily 
require the period of real time which the addict has "lived" through merely 
in his own illusion. 


'There are some other drugs, comparatively little known, whose effects, if 
possible, are even more curious than those of mnophka. I don't suppose you 
have ever heard of plutonium?’ 


‘No, I haven't,’ admitted Balcoth. 'Tell me about it.' 


‘I can do even better than that — I can show you some of the stuff, though it 
isn't much to look at — merely a fine white powder.' 


Dr. Manners rose from the pneumatic-cushioned chair in which he sat 
facing his guest, and went to a large cabinet of synthetic ebony, whose 
shelves were crowded with flasks, bottles, tubes, and cartons of various 
sizes and forms. Re turning, he handed to Balcoth a squat and tiny vial, 
twothirds filled with a starchy substance. 


‘Plutonium,' explained Manners, ‘as its name would indicate, comes from 
forlom, frozen Pluto, which only one terrestrial expedition has so far visited 
— the expedition led by the Cornell brothers, John and Augustine, which 
started in 1990 and did not return to earth till 1996, when nearly everyone 
had given it up as lost. John, as you may have heard, died during the 
returning voyage, together with half the personnel of the expedition: and the 
others reached earth with only one reserve oxygen-tank remaining. 


This vial contains about a tenth of the existing supply of plutonium. 
Augustine Cornell, who is an old schoolfriend of mine gave it to me three 
years ago, just before he embarked with the Allan Farquar crowd. I count 
myself pretty lucky to own anything so rare. 


'The geologists of the party found the stuff when they began prying beneath 
the solidified gases that cover the surface of that dim, starlit planet, in an 
effort to learn a little about its composition and history. They couldn't do 
much under the circumstances, with limited time and equipment; but they 
made some curious discoveries — of which plutonium was far from being 
the least. 


"Like selenine, the stuff is a bi-product of vegetable fossilization. Doubtless 
it is many billion years old, and dates back to the time when Pluto 
possessed enough internal heat to make possible the development of certain 
rudimentary plant-forms on its blind surface. It must have had an 
atmosphere then; though no evidence of former animal-life was found by 
the Cornells. 


‘Plutonium, in addition to carbon, hydrogen, nitrogen, and oxygen, contains 
minute quantities of several unclassified elements. It was discovered in a 
crystalloid condition, but turned immediately to the fine powder that you 


see, as soon as it was exposed to air in the rocketship. It is readily soluble in 
water, forming a permanent colloid, without the least sign of deposit, no 
matter how long it remains in suspension. 


"You say it is a drug?’ queried Balcoth. 'What does it do to you?’ 


T'll come to that in a minute — though the effect is pretty hard to describe. 
The properties of the stuff were discovered by chance: on the return journey 
from Pluto, a member of the expedition, half delirious with space-fever, got 
hold of the unmarked jar containing it and took a small dose, imagining that 
it was bromide of potassium. It served to complicate his delirium for a 
while — since it gave him some brand-new ideas about space and time. 


‘Other people have experimented with it since then. The effects are quite 
brief (the influence never lasts more than half an hour) and they vary 
considerably with the individual. There is no bad aftermath, either neural, 
mental, or physical, as far as anyone has been able to determine. I've taken 
it myself, once or twice, and can testify to that. 


‘Just what it does to one, I am not sure. Perhaps it merely produces a 
derangement or metamorphosis of sensations, like hashish; or perhaps it 
serves to stimulate some rudimentary organ, some dormant sense of the 
human brain. At any rate there is, as clearly as I can put it, an altering of the 
perception of time — of actual duration — into a sort of space-perception. 
One sees the past, and also the future, in relation to one's own physical self, 
like a landscape stretching away on either hand. You don't see very far, it is 
true -merely the events of a few hours in each direction; but it's a very 
curious experience; and it helps to give you a new slant on the mystery of 
time and space. It is altogether different from the delusions of mnophkaa.' 


‘It sounds very interesting,’ admitted Balcoth. 'However, I've never 
tampered much vith narcotics myself; though I did experiment once or 
twice, in my young, romantic days with cannabis Indica. I had been reading 
Gautiet and Baudelaire, I suppose. Anyway, the result was rather 
disappointing.’ 


"You didn't take it long enough for your system to absorb a residuum of the 
drug, I imagine,’ said Manners. 'Thus the effects were negligible, from a 
visionary standpoint, But plutonium is altogether different — you get the 
maximum result from the very first dose. I think it would interest you 
greatly, Balcoth, since you are a sculptor by profession: you would see 
some unusual plastic images, not easy to render in terms of Euclidean 
planes and angles. I'd gladly give you a pinch of it now, if you'd care to 
experiment.' 


"You're pretty generous, aren't you, since the stuff is so rare?’ 


‘I'm not being generous at all. For years, I've planned to write a monograph 
on ultra-terrestrial narcotics; and you might give me some valuable data. 
With your type of brain and your highly developed artistic sense, the 
visions of plutonium should be uncommonly clear and significant. All I ask 
is, that you describe them to me as fully as you can afterwards. 


"Very well,’ agreed Balcoth. 'T'll try anything once.’ His curiosity was 
inveigled, his imagination seduced, by Manner's account of the remarkable 
drug. 


Manners brought out an antique whisky-glass, which he filled nearly to the 
rim with some golden-red liquid. Uncorking the vial of plutonium, he added 
to this fluid a small pinch of the fine white powder, which dissolved 
immediately and without effervescence. 


'The liquid is a wine made from a sweet Martian tuber known as ovvra,' he 
explained. 'It is light and harmless, and will counteract the bitter taste of the 
plutonium. Drink, it quickly and then lean back in your chair." 


Balcoth hesitated, eyeing the golden-red fluid. 


‘Are you quite sure the effects will wear off as promptly as you say?' he 
questioned. ‘It's a quarter past nine now, and I'll have to leave about ten to 
keep an appointment with one of my patrons at the Belvedere Club. It's the 
billionaire, Claud Wishhaven. who wants me to do a bas-relief in pseudo- 
jade and neo-jasper for the hall of his country mansion. He wants something 


really advanced and futuristic. We're to talk it over tonight — decide on the 
motifs, etc.' 


"That gives you forty-five minutes," assured the doctor -- ‘and in thirty, at 
the most your brain and senses will be perfectly normal again. I've never 
known it to fail. You'll have fifteen minutes to spare, in which to tell me all 
about your sensations.’ 


Balcoth emptied the little antique glass at a gulp and leaned back, as 
Manners had directed, on the deep pneumatic cushions of the chair; He 
seemed to be falling easily but endlessly into a mist that had gathered in the 
room with unexplainable rapidity; and through this mist he was dimly 
aware that Manners had taken the empty glass from his relaxing fingers. He 
saw the face of Manners far above him, small and blurred, as if in some 
tremendous perspective of alpine distance; and the doctor's simple action 
seemed to be occurring in another world. 


He continued to fall and float through eternal mist, in which all things were 
dissolved as in the primordial nebulae of chaos. After a timeless interval, 
the mist which had been uniformly gray and hueless at first, took on a 
flowing iridescence, never the same for two successive moments; and the 
sense of gentle falling turned to a giddy revolution, as if he were caught in 
an ever-accelerating vortex. 


Coincidentally with his movement in this whirlpool of prismatic splendor, 
he seemed to undergo an indescribable mutation of the senses. The whirling 
colors, by subtle, ceaseless gradations, became recognizable as solid forms. 
Emerging, as if by an act of creation, from the infinite chaos, they appeared 
to take their place in an equally infinite vista. The feeling of movement, 
through decrescent spirals, was resolved into absolute immobility. Balcoth 
was no longer conscious of himself as a living organic body: he was an 
abstract eye, a discorporate center of visual awareness, stationed alone in 
space, and yet having an intimate relationship with the frozen prospect on 
which he peered from his ineffable vantage. 


Without surprise, he found that he was gazing simultaneously in two 
directions. On either hand, for a vast distance that was wholly void of 
normal perspective, a weird and peculiar landscape stretched away, 
traversed by an unbroken frieze or bas-relief of human figures that ran like 
a straight undeviating wall. 


For awhile, the frieze was incomprehensible to Balcoth, he could make 
nothing of its glacial, flowing outlines with their background of repeated 
masses and complicated angles and sections of other human friezes that 
approached or departed, often in a very abrupt manner, from an unseen 
world beyond. Then the vision seemed to resolve and clarify itself, and he 
began to understand. 


The bas-relief, he saw, was composed entirely of a repetition of his own 
figure; plainly distinct as the separate waves of a stream, and possessing a 
stream-like unity. Immediately before him, and for some distance on either 
hand. the figure was seated in a chair — the chair itself being subject to the 
same billowy repetition. The background was composed of the reduplicated 
figure of Dr. Manners, in another chair; and behind this, the manifold 
images of a medicine cabinet and a section of wall-paneling. 


Following the vista on what, for lack of any better name, might be termed 
the left hand, Balcoth saw himself in the act of draining the antique glass, 
with Manners standing before him. Then, still further, he saw himself 
previous to this, with a background in which Manners was presenting him 
the glass, was preparing the dose of plutonium, was going to the cabinet for 
the vial, was rising from his pneumatic chair. Every movement, every 
attitude of the doctor and himself during their past conversation, was 
visioned in a sort of reverse order, reaching away, unalterable as a wall of 
stone sculpture, into the weird, eternal landscape. There was no break in the 
continuity of his own figure; but Manners seemed to disappear at times, as 
if into a fourth dimension. These times, he remembered later, were the 
occasions whem the doctor had not been in his line of vision. The 
perception was wholly visual; and though Balcoth saw his own lips and 
those of Manner's parted in movements of speech, he could hear no word or 
other sound. 


Perhaps the most singular feature of the vision was the utter absence of 
foreshortening. Though Balcoth seemed to behold it all from a fixed, 
immovable point, the landscape and the intersecting frieze presented 
themselves to him without diminution, maintaiaing a frontal fullness and 
distinctness to a distance that might have been many miles. 


Continuing along the left-hand vista, he saw himself entering Manners’ 
apartments, and then encountered his image standing in the elevator that 
had bore him to the ninth floor of the hundred story hotel in which 
Manners lived. Then the frieze appeared to have an open street for 
background, with a confused, everchanging multitude of other faces and 
forms, of vehicles and sections of buildings, all jumbled together as in some 
old-time futuristic painting. Some of these details were full and clear, and 
others were cryptically broken,and blurred, so as to be scarcely 
recognizable. Everything, whatever its spatial position and relation, was re- 
arranged in the flowing frozen stream of this temporal pattern. 


Balcoth retraced the three blocks from Manners' hotel to his own studio, 
seeing all his past movements, whatever their direction in tri-dimensional 
space, as a Straight line in the time-dimemion. At last he was in his studio; 
and there the frieze of his own figure receded into the eerie prospect of 
space-transmuted time among other friezes formed of actual sculptures. He 
beheld himself giving the final touches with his chisel to a symbolic statue 
at the afternoon's end, with a glare of ruddy sunset falling through an 
unseen window and flushing the pallid marble. Beyond this there was a 
reverse fading of the glow, a thickening and blurring of the half-chiselled 
features of the image, a female form to which he had given the tentative 
name of Oblivion. At length, among half-seen statuary, the left-hand vista 
became indistinct, and melted slowly in amorphous mist. He had seen his 
own life as a continuous glaciated stream, stretching for about five hours 
into the past. 


Reaching away on the right hand, he saw the vista of the fature. Here there 
was a continuation of his seated figure under the influence of the drug, 
opposite the continued basrelief of Dr. Manners and the repeated cabinet 
and wallpanels. After a considerable interval, he beheld himself in the act of 


rising from the chair. Standing erect, he seemed to be talking awhile, as in 
some silent antique film, to the listening doctor. After that, he was shaking 
hands with Manners, was leaving the apartment, was descending in the lift 
and following the open brightly-lighted street toward the Belvedere Club 
where he was to keep his appointment with Claud Wishhaven. 


The Club was only three blocks away, on another street; and the shortest 
route, after the first block, was along a narrow alley between an office 
building and a warehouse. Balcoth had meant to take this alley; and in his 
vision, he saw the bas-relief of his future figure passing along the straight 
pavement with a background of deserted doorways and dim walls that 
towered from sight against the extinguished stars. 


He seemed to be alone: there were no passers — only the silent, glimmering 
endlessly repeated angles of arc-lit walls and windows that accompanied his 
repeated figure. He saw himself following the alley, like a stream in some 
profound canyon; and there midway, the strange vision came to an abrupt 
inexplicable end, without the gradual blurring into formless mist, that had 
marked his retrospective view of the past. 


The sculpture-like frieze with its architectural ground appeared to 
terminate, broken off clean and sharp, in a gulf of immeasurable blackness 
and nullity. The last wave-like duplication of his own person, the vague 
doorway beyond it, the glimmering alley-pavement, all were seen as if 
shorn asunder by a falling sword of darkness, leaving a vertical line of 
cleavage beyond which there was — nothing. 


Balcoth had a feeling of utter detachment from himself, an eloignment from 
the stream of time, from the shores of space, in some abstract dimension. 
The experience, in its full realization, might have lasted for an instant only 
— or for eternity. Without wonder, without curiosity or reflection, like a 
fourth-dimensional Eye, he viewed simultaneously the unequal cross- 
sections of his own past and future. 


After that timeless interval of complete perception, there began a reverse 
process of change. He, the all-seeing eye, aloof in super-space, was aware 


of movement, as if he were drawn back by some subtle thread of magnetism 
into the dungeon of time and space from which he had momentarily 
departed. He seemed to be following the frieze of his own seated body 
toward the right, with a dimly felt rhythm or pulsation in his movement that 
corresponded to the merging duplications of the figure. With curious 
clearness, he realized that the time-unit, by which these duplications were 
determined, was the beating of his own heart. 


Now with accelerative swiftness, the vision of petrific form and space was 
re-dissolving into a spiral swirl of multitudinous colors, through which he 
was drawn upward. Presently he came to himself, seated in the pneumatic 
chair, with Dr. Manners opposite. The room seemed to waver a little, as if 
with some lingering touch of the weird transmutation; and webs of spinning 
iris hung in the corners of his eyes. Apart from this, the effect of the drug 
had wholly vanished, leaving, however, a singularly clear and vivid 
memory of the almost ineffable experience. 


Dr. Manners began to question him at once, and Balcoth described his 
visionary sensations as fully and graphically as he could. 


'There is one thing I don't understand,’ said Manners at the end with a 
puzzled frown. 'According to your account, you must have seen five or six 
hours of the past, running in a straight spatial line, as a sort of continuous 
landscape; but the vista of the future ended sharply after you had followed it 
for three-quarters of an hour; or less. I've never known the drug to act so 
unequally: the past and future perspectives have always been about the 
same in their extent for others who have used plutoninum.' 


"Well,' observed Balcoth, 'the real marvel is that I could see into the future 
at all. In a way, I can understand the vision of the past. It was clearly 
composed of physical memories — of all my recent movements; and the 
background was formed of all the impressions my optic nerves had received 
during that time. But how could I behold something that hasn't yet 
happened?' 


"There's the mystery, of course,’ assented Manners. 'I can think of only one 
explanation at all intelligible to our finite minds. This is, that all the events 
which compose the stream of time have already happened, are happening, 
and will continue to happen forever. In our ordinary state of consciousness, 
we perceive with the physical senses merely that moment which we call the 
present. Under the influence of plutonium, you were able to extend the 
moment of present cognition in both directions, and to behold 
simultaneously a portion of that which is normally beyond perception. Thus 
appeared the vision of yourself as a continuous, immobile body, extending 
through the time-vista.' 


Balcoth, who had been standing, now took his leave. 'I must be going,’ he 
said, ‘or I'll be late for my appointment.’ 


‘I won't detain you any longer,’ said Manners. He appeared to hesitate, and 
then added: 'I'm still at a loss to comprehend the abrupt cleavage and 
termination of your prospect of the future. The alley in which it seemed to 
end was Falman Alley, I suppose — your shortest route to the Belvedere 
Club. If I were you, Balcoth, I'd take another route, even if it requires a few 
minutes extra. 


"That sounds rather sinister,’ laughed Balcoth. 'Do you think that something 
may happen to me in Falman Alley?’ 


‘I hope not — but I can't guarantee that it won't.' Manners' tone was oddly 
dry and severe. "You'd better do as I suggest.' 


Balcoth felt the touch of a momentary shadow as he left the hotel — a 
premonition brief and light as the passing of some night-bird on noiseless 
wings. What could it mean -that gulf of infinite blackness into which the 
weird frieze of his future had appeared to plunge, like a frozen cataract? 
Was there a menace of some sort that awaited him in a particular place, at a 
particular moment? 


He had a curious feeling of repetition, of doing something that he had done 
before, as he followed the street. Reaching the entrance of Falman Alley, he 
took out his watch. By walking briskly and following the alley, he would 


reach the Belvedere Club punctually. But if he went on around the next 
block, he would be a little late. Balcoth knew that his prospective patron, 
Claud Wishhaven, was almost a martinet in denanding punctuality from 
himself and from others. So he took the alley. 


The place appeared to be entirely deserted, as in his vision. Midway, 
Balcoth approached the half-seen door — a rear entrance of the huge 
warehouse — which had formed the termination of the time prospect. The 
door was his last visual impression, for something descended on his head at 
that moment, and his consciousness was blotted out by the supervening 
night he had previsioned He had been sand- bagged, very quietly and 
efficiently, by a twenty-first century thug. The blow was fatal; and time, as 
far as Balcoth was concemed, had come to an end. 


THE PRIMAL CITY 


In these after-days, when all things are touched with insoluble doubt, I am 
not sure of the purpose that had taken us into that little-visited land, I recall, 
however, that we had found explicit mention, in a volume of which we 
possessed the one existing copy, of certain vast primordial ruins lying amid 
the bare plateaus and stark pinnacles of the region. How we had acquired 
the volume I do not remember: but Sebastian Polder and I had given our 
youth and manhood to the quest of hidden knowledge; and this book was a 
compendium of all things that men have forgotten or ignored in their desire 
to repudiate the inexplicable. 


We, being enamoured of mystery, and seeking ever for the clues that 
material science has disregarded, pondered much upon these pages written 
in an antique alphabet. The location of the ruins was clearly stated, though 
in terms of an obsolete geography; and I remember our excitement when we 
had marked the position on a terrestrial globe. We were consumed by a wild 
eagerness to visit the alien city. Perhaps we wished to verify a strange and 
fearful theory which we had formed regarding the nature of the earth's 
primal inhabitants; perhaps we sought to recover the buried records of a lost 
science... or perhaps there was some other and darker objective... 


I recall nothing of the first stages of our journey, which must have been 
long and arduous. But I recall distinctly that we travelled for many days 
amid the bleak, treeless uplands that rose like a many-tiered embankment 
towards the range of high pyramidal summits guarding the secret city. Our 
guide was a native of the country, sodden and taciturn, with intelligence 
little above that of the lamas who carried our supplies. But we had been 
assured that he knew the way to the ruins, which had long been forgotten by 
most of his fellow-countrymen. Rare and scant was the local legendry 
regarding the place and its builders; and, after many queries, we could add 
nothing to the knowledge gained from the immemorial volume, The city, it 
seemed, was nameless; and the region about it was untrodden by man. 


Desire and curiosity raged within us like a calenture; and we heeded little 
the hazards and travails of our journey. Over us stood the eternally vacant 
heavens, matching the vacant landscape. The route steepened; and above us 
now was a wilderness of cragged and chasmed rock, where nothing dwelt 
but the sinister wide-winged condors. 


Often we lost sight of certain eminent peaks that had served us for 
landmarks. But it seemed that our guide knew the way, as if led by an 
instinct more subtle than memory or intelligence; and at no time did he 
hesitate. At intervals we came to the broken fragments of a paved road that 
had formerly traversed the whole of this rugged region: broad cyclopean 
blocks of gneiss, channelled as if by the storms of cycles older than human 
history. And in some of the deeper chasms we saw the eroded piers of great 
bridges that had spanned them in other time. These ruins reassured us; for 
in the primordial volume there was mention of a highway and of mighty 
bridges, leading to the fabulous city. 


Polder and I were exultant; and yet we both shivered with a curious terror 
when we tried to read certain inscriptions that were still deeply engraved on 
the worn stones. No living man, though erudite in all the tongues of Earth, 
could have deciphered those characters; and perhaps it was their very 
alienage that frightened us. We had sought diligently during many years for 
all that transcends the dead level of mortality through age or remoteness or 
strangeness; we had longed for the elder and darker secrets: but such 
longing was not incompatible with fear. Better than those who had walked 
always in the common paths, we knew the perils that might attend our 
exorbitant and solitary researches. 


Often we had debated, with variously fantastic conjectures, the enigma of 
the mountain-builded city. But towards our journey's end, when the vestiges 
of that pristine people multiplied around us, we fell into long periods of 
silence, sharing the taciturnity of our stolid guide, Thoughts came to us that 
were overly strange for utterance; the chill of elder eons entered our hearts 
from the ruins - and did not depart. 


We toiled on between the desolate rocks and the sterile heavens, breathing 
an air that became thin and painful to the lungs, as if from some admixture 
of cosmic ether. At high noon we reached an open pass, and saw before us, 
at the end of a long and vertiginous perspective, the city that had been 
described as an unnamed ruin in a volmne antedating all other known 
books. 


The place was built on an inner peak of the range, surrounded by snowless 
summits little sterner and loftier than itself. On one side the peak fell in a 
thousand-foot precipice from the overhanging ramparts; on another, it was 
terraced with wild cliffs; but the third side, flung towards us, was no more 
than a steep and broken acclivity. The rock of the whole mountain was 
strangely ruinous and black; but the city walls, though equally worn and 
riven, were conspicuous above it at a distance of leagues, being plainly of 
megalithic vastness. 


Polder and I beheld the bourn of our world-wide search with unvoiced 
thoughts and emotions, The Indian made no comment, pointing impassively 
towards the far summit with its crown of ruins. We hurried on, wishing to 
complete our journey by daylight; and, after plunging into an abysmal 
valley, we began at mid-afternoon the ascent of the slope towards the city. 


It was like climbing amid the overthrown and fire-blasted blocks of a titan 
citadel. Everywhere the slope was rent into huge, obliquely angled masses, 
often partly vitrified. Plainly, at some former time, it had been subjected to 
the action of intense heat; and yet there were no volcanic craters in that 
vicinity. I felt a vague sense of awe and terror, as I recalled. a passage in the 
old volume, hinting ambiguously at the fate that had long ago destroyed the 
city's inhabitants: 


‘For the people of that city had reared its walls and towers too high amid the 
region of the clouds; and the clouds came down in their anger and smote the 
city with dreadful fires; and thereafter the place was peopled no more by 
those primal giants who had built it, but had only the clouds for inhabitants 
and custodians.’ 


We had left our three llamas at the slope's bottom, merely taking with us 
provisions for one night. Thus, unhampered, we made fair progress in spite 
of the ever-varying obstacles offered by the shattered scarps. After a while 
we came to the hewn steps of a stairway mounting towards the summit; but 
the steps had been wrought for the feet of colossi, and, in many places, were 
part of the heaved and tilted ruin; so they did not greatly facilitate our 
climbing. 


Tbe sun was still high above western pass behind us; and I was surprised, as 
we went on, by a sudden deepening of the charlike blackness on the rocks. 
Turning, I saw that several greyish vapoury masses, which might have been 
either clouds or smoke, were drifting about the summits that overlooked the 
pass; and one of these masses, rearing like a limbless figure, upright and 
colossal, had interposed itself between us and the sun. 


I called the attention of my companions to this phenomenon; for clouds 
were almost unheard-of amid those arid mountains in summer; and the 
presence of smoke would have been equally hard to explain. Moreover, the 
grey masses were different from any cloud-forms we had ever seen. They 
possessed a peculiar capacity and sharpness of outline, a baffling suggestion 
of weight and solidity. Moving sluggishly into the heavens above the pass, 
they preserved their original contours and their separateness. They seemed 
to swell and tower, coming towards us on the blue air from which, as yet, 
no lightest breath of wind had reached us. Floating thus, they maintained 
the erectness of massive columns or of giants marching on a plain, 


I think we all felt an alarm that was none the less urgent for its vagueness. 
Somehow, from that instant, it seemed that we were penned up by unknown 
powers and were cut off from all possibility of retreat. All at once, the dim 
legends of the ancient volume had assumed a menacing reality, We had 
ventured into a place of hidden peril — and the peril was upon us. In the 
movement of the clouds there was something alert, deliberate and 
implacable. Polder spoke with a sort of horror in his voice, uttering the 
thought that had already occurred to me: 


"They are the sentinels who guard this region — and they have espied us! 


We heard a harsh cry from the Indian, who stood gazing and pointing 
upwards. Several of the unnatural cloud-shapes had appeared on the summit 
towards which we were climbing, above the megalithic ruins. Some arose 
half-hidden by the walls, as if from behind a breast-work; others stood, as it 
were, on the topmost towers and battlements, bulking in portentous menace, 
like the cumuli of a thunderstorm. 


Then, with terrifying swiftness, many more of the cloud-presences towered 
from the four quarters, emerging from behind the great peaks or assuming 
sudden visibility in mid-air. With equal and effortless speed, as if convoked 
by an unheard command, they gathered in converging lines up the eyrie-like 
ruins. We, the climbers, and the whole slope about us and the valley below, 
were plunged in a twilight cast by the clouds. 


The air was still windless, but it weighed upon us as if burdened with the 
wings of a thousand evil demons. We were overwhelmingly conscious of 
our exposed position, for we had paused on a wide landing of the mountain- 
hewn steps. We could have concealed ourselves amid the huge fragments on 
the slope; but, for the nonce, we were too exhausted to be capable of the 
simplest movement, The rarity of the air had left us weak and gasping. And 
the chill of altitude crept into us, 


In a close-ranged army, the clouds mustered above and around us. They 
rose into the very zenith, swelling to insuperable vastness, and darkening 
like Tartarean gods. The sun had disappeared, leaving no faintest beam to 
prove that it still hung unfallen and undestroyed in the heavens. 


I felt that I was crushed into the very stone by the eyeless regard of that 
awful assemblage, judging and condemning us. We had, I thought, 
trespassed upon a region conquered long ago by strange elemental entities 
and forbidden henceforward to man, We had approached their very citadel; 
and now we must meet the doom our rashness had invited. Such thoughts, 
like a black lightning, flared in my brain, even as my logic tried to analyse 
the reason for the thoughts, 


Now, for the first time, I became aware of sound, if the word can be applied 
to a sensation so anomalous. It was as if the oppression that weighed upon 
me had become audible; as if palpable thunders poured over and past me. I 
felt and heard them in every nerve, and they roared through my brain like 
torrents from the opened floodgates of some tremendous weir in a world of 
genii. 


Downwards upon us, with limbless Atlantean stridings, there swept the 
cloudy cohorts. Their swiftness was that of mountain-sweeping winds. The 
air was riven as if by the tumult of a thousand tempests, was rife with an 
unmeasured elemental malignity. recall but partially the events that ensued; 
but the impression of insufferable darkness, of demonic clamour and 
trampling, and the pressure of thunderous onset, remains forever indelible. 
Also, there were voices that called out with the stridour of clarions in a war 
of gods, uttering ominous syllables, that man's ear could never seize. 


Before those vengeful shapes, we could not stand for an instant. We hurled 
ourselves madly down the shadowed steps of the giant stairs. Polder and the 
guide were a little ahead of me, and I saw them in that baleful twilight 
through sheets of sudden rain, on the verge of a deep chasm, which, in our 
ascent, had compelled us to much circumambulation. I saw than fall 
together — and yet I swear that they did not fall into the chasm: for one of 
the clouds was upon them, whirling over them, even as they fell. There was 
a fusion as of forms beheld in delirium. For an instant the two men were 
like vapours that swelled and swirled, towering high as the cloud that had 
covered them; and the cloud itself was a misty Janus, with two heads and 
bodies, melting into its column... 


After that I remember nothing more except the sense of vertiginous falling. 
By some miracle I must have reached the edge of the chasm and flung 
myself into its depths without being overtaken as the others had been. How 
I escaped is forevermore an enigma. When I returned to awareness, stars 
were peering down like chill incurious eyes between black and jagged lips 
of rock. The air had turned sharp with nightfall in a mountain land. My 
body ached with a hundred bruises and my right forearm was limp and 
useless when I tried to raise myself. A dark mist of horror stifled my 


thoughts. Struggling to my feet with pain-racked effort, I called aloud, 
though I knew that none would answer me. Then, striking match after 
match, I searched the chasm and found myself, as I had expected, alone. 
Nowhere was there any trace of my companions: they had vanished utterly 
as clouds vanish 


Somehow, by night, with a broken arm, I climbed from the steep fissure. I 
must have made my way down the frightful mountainside and out of that 
namelessly haunted and guarded land. I remember that the sky was clear, 
that the stars were undimmed by any semblance of cloud; and that 
somewhere in the valley I found one of our llamas, still laden with its stock 
of provisions. 


Plainly I was not pursued by the clouds. Perhaps they were concerned only 
with the warding of that mysterious primal city from human intrusion. 
Some day I shall learn their true nature and entity, and the secret of those 
ruinous walls and crumbling keeps, and the fate of my companions. But 
still, through my nightly dreams and diurnal visions, the dark shapes move 
with the tumult and thunder of a thousand storms; my soul is crushed into 
the earth with the burden of fear, and they pass over me with the speed and 
vastness of vengeful gods; and I hear their voices calling like clarions in the 
sky, with ominous, world-shaking syllables that the ear can never seize. 


THE RAJA AND THE TIGER 


There was more than one reason why Bently did not view his appointment 
as British Resident at Shaitanabad with enthusiasm. The climate was 
reported to be particularly hot even for India, the population largely 
composed of snakes, tigers, and wild boars, and the attitude of the natives 
from the Rajab down unfriendly. The last Res dent had died of sunstroke, so 
it was said, and the one before him departed suddenly for an unknown 
destination without taking the trouble to apply for leave of absence. But as 
somebody had to occupy the position, Bently went to Shaitanabad; from the 
nearest railway station one hundred miles by camel and bullock cart over 
parched hills and sandy desert. 


His early impressions of the place were hardly reassuring. His first glimpse 
of it was from the summit of a cactus-covered hill through a red haze of 
dust-laden heat. The principal feature which caught his eye was the Raja's 
fortress-palace perched on a high rock on the northeast side and grimly 
overlooking the flat-roofed city. It was known as the Nahargarh, or Tiger 
Fort. For the rest Shaitanabad may be summed up as a place of narrow, 
irregular alleys, bazaars with shops little larger than dry-goods boxes, bad 
smells, a perpetual plague of insects, gaily clothed people, and a general 
Arabian Nights atmosphere. A thousand years ago it was the same, and so it 
will be a thousand years hence. Thr local temperature was a 120° in the 
shade, sometimes more. Except the Resident, there were no other 
Englishmen in the place, not even a missionary. That is sufficient testimony 
as to Shaitanabad's character. 


Bently regarded it as fortunate that the Residency was situated outside the 
city, and that his predecessor's staff of Bengali and Rajput servants were 
waiting to receive him. A bath, a fairly well-cooked meal, and a good 
night's rest, in spite of the heat, removed the exhaustion of the journey and 
made the outlook appear more satisfactory. 


His first duty being to call on the Raja, he early proceeded to the palace 
accompanied by his servant, Lal Das. Ascending a flight of steps cut in the 
towering sandstone rock, which was the only means of access to the fort, 
Bently passed through a great gate into a courtyard. There he was left to 
stand in the full rays of the Indian sun while the Raja's attendants went in to 
announce the Resident's arrival. Finally they returned and conducted him 
through a deep veranda into a hall, from which another room opened. This 
room, carpeted with Persian rugs and hung with rare kinkhab draperies, 
seemed cool and pleasant after the heat without. 


The Raja, Chumbu Singh, was seated on a cushioned gadi, surrounded by 
several attendants. He was a tall, slender man of about forty, and wore the 
peculiar Rajput side whiskers. His attire consisted of a pearl-embroidered 
coat, trousers of white tussah silk, and an elaborately embroidered turban. 
One hand toyed with the gem-encrusted hilt of a short sword stuck in a 
broad silk cummerbund. 


At this first meeting conversation was short and formal. The Raja asked 
after Bently's health, and requested his opinion of such matters as the 
climate. He spoke fluent English, and seemed well educated and intelligent. 


"I hope you will like Shaitanabad," he said, finally. "Sport here is good. If at 
any time you care to hunt tigers, I shall be glad to place all the facilities in 
my power at your disposal." 


Bently retired on the whole rather favorably impressed with the Raja and 
inclined to treat certain adverse reports of his conduct as exaggerated. 
Native princes are always more or less prone to irritation at the ways of 
British Residents. Probably such was the basis of Chumbu Singh's offense 
in British official quarters. 


During the next two or three weeks Bently thought he had reason to be 
pleased at his judgment of native character. Chumbu Singh fell so readily 
into certain administrative reforms proposed by Bently that therre appeared 
little doubt of his earnestness to walk in the path of modern progress. So far 
things looked much better than he had been led to anticipate, even the 


temperature dropping to 98° at midnight. It was after the settlement of a 
land ownership case, in which Bently's assistance had been requested, that 
the Raja made a proposal. 


'T have arranged for a tiger hunt tonight," he said. "Would you like to go?" 
Bently eagerly responded in the affirmative. 


"This is a terrible animal, Sahib," continued the Raja. 'He has killed many 
people. His den is in the hills—an old cave temple, haunted, my people, 
say, by ghosts and devils. However that may be, the tiger is many devils in 
himself. He stalks both cattle and villagers in broad day light, and kills not 
only when hungry, but out of the devilishness of his heart. We have planned 
to get him at the cave." 


When the last rays of the sun had faded from the hot red sandstone of the 
Nahargarh, and the gray veil of dusk had fallen over Shaitanabad, Chumbu 
Singh and several followers came to the Residency to announce that all was 
ready. They were armed and mounted on wiry Baluchi ponies. Bently 
joined them, accompanied by Lal Das, and the party set off across the 
rapidly darkening plain. Their destination, as indicated by Chumbu Singh, 
was a mass of low-lying, jungle-clad hills two miles to the northeast. The 
plain, or rather desert, between was barren with scarce a tree or shrub, and 
its monotony was broken only by a series of nasty mullahs or gulleys, 
which gave much trouble, necessitating careful horsemanship and slow 
traveling. 


Reaching the hills without mishaps, the horses were left near an old tomb in 
charge of the servants. The Raja, Bently, Lal Das, and two Rajputs 
continued afoot. They first followed a bullock trail, and then a narrow foot- 
path, one of the Raj puts acting as guide. The path, winding up and down, 
through cactus jungle, deep ravines, and among great boulders, led well into 
the hills. 


The moon had risen, and as they emerged from a patch of jungle, Bently 
saw the cave temple of which Chumbu Singh had spoken. It was in a steep 
hillside, where the formation changed from sandstone to light granite. In 


front was a level space overgrown with cactus, jungle plants, and a few 
larger trees. There were three entrances, the central one being about fifteen 
feet high, and the other two smaller. The larger one was open, but the others 
were choked with debris. 


The hunters toiled up the hillside, scrambling over boulders and through the 
thick scrub. There was no path, and it was not pleasant travelling. A handful 
of cactus spines, even on a moonlit night in the presence of ancient and 
interesting ruins, is more productive of profanity than enthusiasm. 


"This is the ancient temple of Jains," said the Raja when they at last came 
panting to the entrance. 


Bently peered within to behold the moonlight shining on huge indistinct 
figures, old forgotten gods carved in the solid granite. There were also great 
footprints in the thick dust, evidently those of the tiger. Undoubtedly he was 
a monster animal, for Bently had never seen pads to equal them. 


The two Rajputs examined the pads carefully, and gave it as their opinion 
that the tiger had crept forth, bent on stalking about nightfall, and would 
probably not return until morning. They were sure he was not in the cave. 
The Raj a seemed annoyed at the prospect of a long wait, and abused the 
Raj puts for not arranging matters so that they might have arrived at the 
cave earlier and so intercepted the tiger. 


"I owe you many apologies," he said, turning Bently. "You see what comes 
of trusting to these fellows. But since it is such an effort to get here, I 
suggest that we wait for the tiger." 


"Certainly," agreed Bently. "I am willing to wait as long as you like for a 
shot at that beast." 


"Very well," the Raja nodded. "In the meantime suppose we take a look at 
the cave temple. It is an interesting place, of its kind without equal in 
India." 


To this Bently readily assented. Thereupon the Raj a sent off one of the Raj 
puts and Lal Das with an order for the rest of the retainers to keep watch in 
case the tiger returned unexpectedly. The other Rajput then produced a 
torch, and the party of three entered the cave. First they passed through a 
sort of peristyle, or antechamber, which, thirty yards from the entrance, 
opened into a vast grotto. This was the main excavation. Huge stone pillars, 
elaborately sculptured, supported the roof, and around the sides great gods 
and goddesses of the Jain mythology, called Arhats, glared downward. The 
torch illuminated dimly, leaving much in shadow, and in the shadow 
imagination created strange fantasies. A narrow passage from the grotto 
ended in a smaller chamber littered with fallen fragments. It was more than 
once necessary to climb over some god whose face was in the dust. Another 
short passage led to an arched entrance two-thirds blocked with debris. 


"We cannot go any further," said the Raja, "but if you take the torch and 
climb up on that pile, you will be able to see into a greater cave beyond. My 
superstitious retainers believe that it is the abode of ghosts and devils, the 
guardians of the temple." 


Bently's curiosity was stimulated. Torch in hand he surmounted the 
obstruction, and peered into a gulf of black darkness. He seemed on the 
verge of a great precipice, the limits and bottom of which the torchlight 
failed to reach. From far beneath he fancied he caught a splash of water 
tumbling over a rocky bed, and strange echoes floated upward, but he could 
see nothing. It was an appalling abyss, which, for all he knew, might sink 
into the foundations of the earth. 


Suddenly he received a violent push from behind, accompanied by a 
muttered curse hurled from the Raja's lips. Bently tumbled forward, and, in 
doing so, threw out an arm wildly to save himself. It caught the barrel of the 
Raja's rifle, swept it from his grasp, and hurled it clattering into the chasm 
beneath. Bently promptly followed the Raj a's rifle down a steep crumbling 
slope to what would have been certain death had his own rifle not brought 
him up with a jerk by becoming lodged to half its length between two rocks. 
As it were, there he hung in midair with the buttress of his rifle for his only 
support. A shower of following pebbles swept on down into nothingness. 


For some moments he remained almost stunned by the peril of the situation, 
but presently his mind began to gather in the slender chances of escape. He 
had apparently been brought up with his back against a side-wall of rock 
and with one foot resting on a narrow projection. Reaching out a hand, and 
groping with it, he discovered that the narrow projection was one of a flight 
of irregular steps cut in the rock and leading upward. If a hazardous 
foothold, he presumed it had been used at some period, and decided to 
tempt it course. 


He balanced himself carefully, and disengaging his rifle, crept slowly 
upward step by step. Once his foot slipped, and he almost fell, but throwing 
himself inward he found he had stumbled into the entrance of a narrow 
passage. That meant safety from the chasm at any rate, and he gave vent to 
a huge breath of relief. His next act was to test the springs of his rifle, and 
so far as he was able to judge in the darkness he was further gratified to find 
that it was uninjured. Then he went cautiously forward, guiding his progress 
by a hand on the side-wall. Presently he came to a broad flight of steps 
partly choked up with fallen debris. Climbing up this, he emerged into the 
grotto of the temple. 


Then he drew back suddenly. A coughing snarl echoed through the cavern. 
Bently softly moved behind the stone image of a god, and looked out from 
its shadow. From a clift in the roof of the temple a stream of moonlight fell 
within, and toned with silver the yellow body and velvet stripes of a 
monster tiger. It also shone upon the prostrate forms of the Raja and his 
Rajput retainer, held beneath the huge paws of the Lord of the Jungle. 
Again the coughing snarl echoed through the temple. The eyes of the beast 
flashed with savage thirst for blood as it lowered its head to plunge its fangs 
into the throat of one of its victims. 


Bently raised his rifle to the shoulder, took steady aim, and fired. A terrific 
roar shook the stone gods, a gigantic convulsion seized upon the body of 
the tiger as it rolled over. Bently fired again, and then strode from his place 
of concealment. Another shot at closer range finished the death struggle of 
the tiger. Its last breath went forth in a choking growl of defiance. 


It took but a cursory examination to convince Bently that both the Raja and 
the Rajput were past rendering any account of their treachery on this earth, 
and a lack of response to his shouts made it plain that the Raja's retainers 
had promptly bolted when the tiger unexpectedly returned. The Raja and 
the Rajput has thus been left to encounter the powerful beast unarmed. 


How Bently regained the Residency was a matter he was unable to explain 
except by instinct, but daylight had already broken when he reached the 
compound. Then he acted with swift decision. 


He sent orders for the Raja's retainers to appear at the Residency for an 
investigation, which eventually led to a thorough exploration of the temple. 
By another entrance the bottom of the abyss was gained, and sundry relics 
discovered there proved how the Raja had relieved himself of the 
undesirable presence of those who had interfered with his dubious 
proceedings. 


THE RESURRECTION OF THE 
RATTLESNAKE 


"No, as I've told you fellows before, I haven't a red cent's worth of faith in 
the supernatural." 


The speaker was Arthur Avilton, whose tales of the ghostly and macabre 
had often been compared to Poe, Bierce and Machen. He was a master of 
imaginative horrors, with a command of diabolically conviacing details, of 
monstrous cobweb suggestions that had often laid a singular spell on the 
minds of readers who were not ordinarily attracted or impressed by 
literature of that type. It was his own boast, often made, that all his effects 
were secured in a purely ratiocinative, even scientific manner, by playing on 
the element of subconscious dread, the ancestral superstition latent in most 
human beings; but he claimed that be himself was utterly incredulous of 
anything occult or fantasmal, and that he had never in his life known the 
slightest tremor of fear concerning such things. 


Avilton's listeners looked at him a little questioningly. They were John 
Godfrey, a young landscape painter, and Emil Schuler, a rich dilettante, who 
played in alternation with literature and music, but was not serious in his 
attentions to either. Both were old friends and admirers of Avilton, at whose 
house on Sutter Street, in San Francisco, they had met by chance that 
afternoon. Avilton had suspended work on a new story to chat with them 
and smoke a sociable pipe. He still sat at his writing-table, with a pile of 
neatly written foolscap before him. His appearance was as normal and 
noneccentric as his handwiriting, and he might have been a lawyer or doctor 
or chemist, rather than a concocter of bizarre fiction. The room, his library, 
was quite luxurious, in sober, gentlemanly sort of fashion, and there was 
little of the outré in its furnishings. The only unusual notes were struck by 
two heavy brass candlesticks on his table wrought in the form of rearing 
serpents, and a stuffed rattlesnake that was coiled on top of one of the low 
bookcases. 


"Well," observed Godfrey, "if anything could convince me of the reality of 
the supernatural, it would be some of your stories, Avilton. I always read 
them by broad daylight-I wouldn't do it after dark on a bet... By the way, 
what's the yarn you are working on now?" 


"It's about a stuffed serpent that suddenly comes to life," replied Avilton. 
"I'm calling it The Resurrection of the Rattlesnake. I got the ide while I was 
looking at my rattler this morning." 


"And I suppose you'll sit here by candlelight tonight," put in Schuler, "and 
go on with your cheerful little horror without turning a hair" It was well 
known that Avilton did much of his writing at night. 


Avilton smiled. "Darkness always helps me to concentrate. And, 
considering that so much of the action in my tales is nodurnal, the time is 
not inappropriate." 


"You're welcome," said Schuler, in a jocular tone. He arose to go, and 
Godfrey also found that it was time to depart. 


"Oh, by the way," said their host, "I'm planning a little week-end party. 
Would you fellows care to come over next Saturday evening? There'll be 
two or three others of our friends. I'll have this story off my chest by then, 
and we'll raise the roof." 


Godfrey and Schuler accepted the invitation, and went out together. Since 
they both lived across the bay, in Oakland, and both were on their way 
home, they caught the same car to the ferry. 


"Old Avilton is certainly a case of the living contradiction, if there ever was 
one," remarked Schuler. "Of course, no one quite believes in the occult or 
the necromantic nowadays; but anyone who can cook up such infernally 
realistic horrors, such thoroughgoing hair-frizzlers as he does, simply hasn't 
the right to be so cold-blooded about it. I claim that it's really indecent." 


"I agree," rejoined his companion. "He's so damnably matter-of-fact that he 
arouses in me a sort of Hallowe'en impulse: I want to dress up in an old 


sheet and play ghost or something, just to jar him out of that skeptical 
complacency of his." 


"Ye gods and little ghosties!" cried Schuler. "I've got an inspiration. 
Remember what Avilton told us about the new story he's writing- about the 
serpent that comes to life ?" 


He unfolded the prankish idea he had conceived, and the two laughed like 
mischievous schoolboys plotting some novel deviltry. 


"Why not? It should give the old lad a real thrill," chuckled Godfrey. "And 
he'll think that his fictions are more scientific than he ever dreamed before." 


"I know where I can get one," said Schuler. "I'll put it in a fishing-creel, and 
hide the creel in my valise next Saturday when we go to Avilton's. Then we 
can watch our chance to make the substitution." 


On Saturday evening the two friends arrived together at Avilton's house, 
and were admitted by a Japanese who combined in himself the roles of 
cook, butler, housekeeper and valet. The other guests, two young musicians, 
had already come, and Avilton, who was evidently in a mood for relaxation, 
was telling them a story, which, to judge from the continual interruptions of 
laughter, was not at all in the vein for which he had grown so famous. It 
seemed almost impossible to believe that he could be the author of the 
gruesome and brain-freezing horrors that bore his name. 


The evening went successfully, with a good dinner, cards, and some pre-war 
Bourbon, and it was after midnight when Avilton saw his guests to their 
chambers, and sought his own, 


Godfrey and Sailer did not go to bed, but sat up tallking in the room they 
occupied together, till the house had grown silent and it was probable that 
everyone had fallen asleep. Avilton, they knew, was a sound sleeper, who 
boasted that even a rivet-factory or a brass orchestra could not keep him 
awake for five minutes after his head had touched the pillow. 


"Now's our chance," whispered Schuler, at last. He had taken from his 
valise a fishing-creel, in which was a large and somewhat restless gopher- 
snake, and softly opening the door, which they had left ajar, the conspirators 
tiptoed down the hail toward Avilton's library, which lay at the farther end. 
It was their plan to leave the live gopher-snake in the library in lieu of the 
stuffed rattler, which they would remove. A gopher-snake is somewhat 
similar to a rattler in its markings; and, in order to complete the 
verisimilitude, Schuler had even provided himself with a set of rattlers, 
which he meant to attach with thread to the serpent's tail before freeing it. 
The substiution, they felt, would undoubtedly prove a trifle startling, even 
to a person of such boiler-plate nerves and unrelenting skepticism as 
Avilton. 


As if to facilitate their scheme, the door of the library stood half open. 
Godfrey produced a flasblight, and they entered. Somehow, in spite of their 
merry mood, in spite of the schoolboy hoax they had planned and the 
Bourbon they had drunk, the shadow of something dim and sinister and 
disquieting fell on the two men as they crossed the threshold. It was like a 
premonition of some unknown and unexpected menace, lurking in the 
darkness of the book-peopled room where Avilton had woven so many of 
his weird and spectral webs. They both began to remember incidents of 
nocturnal horror from his stories-happenings that were ghoulishly hideous 
or necromantically strange and terrible. Now, such things seemed even 
more plausible than the author's diabolic art had made them heretofore. But 
neither of the men could have quite defined the feeling that came over them 
or could have assigned a reason for it. 


"I feel a little creepy," confided Schuler, as they stood in the dark library. 
"Turn on that flashlight, won't you?" 


The light fell directly on the low bookcase where the stuffed rattler had 
been coiled, but to their surprize, they found the serpent missing From its 
customary place. 


"Where is the damned thing, anyway ?" muttered Godfrey. He turned his 
light on the neighboring bookcases, and then on the floor and chairs in front 


of them, but without revealing the object of his ;earch. At last, in its 
circlings, the ray struck Avilton's writing-table, and they saw the snake, 
which, in some mood of grotesque humor, Avilton had evidently placed on 
his pile of manuscript to serve in lieu of a paperweight. Behind it gleamed 
the two serpentine candlesticks. 


"Ah! there you are," said Schuler. He was about to open his creel when a 
singular and quite unforeseen thing occurred. He and Godfrey both saw a 
movement on the writing-table, and before their incredulous eyes the 
rattlesnake coiled on the pile of paper slowly raised its arrow-shaped head 
and darted forth its forky tongue! Its cold, unwinking eyes, with a fixation 
of baleful intensity well-nigh hypnotic, were upon the intruders, and as they 
stared in unbelieving horror, they heard the sharp rattling of its tail, like 
withered seeds in a wind-swung pod. 


"My God !" exdaimed Schuler. "The thing is alive !" 


As he spoke, the flashlight fell from Godfrey's hand and went out, leaving 
them in soot-black darkness. As they stood for a moment, half petrified 
with astonishment and terror, they heard the rattling again, and then the 
sound of some object that seemed to strike the floor in falling. Once more, 
in a few instants, there came the sharp rattle, this time almost at their very 
feet. 


Godfrey screamed aloud, and Schuler began to curse incoherently, as they 
both turned and ran toward the open door. Schuler was ahead, and as he 
crossed the threshold into the dim-lit hall, where one electric bulb still 
burned, he heard the crash of his companion's fall, mingled with a cry of 
such infinite terror, such atrocious agony, that his brain and his very marrow 
were turned to ice. In the paralyzing panic that overtook him, Schuler 
retained no faculty except that of locomotion, and it did not even occur to 
him that it would be possible to stop and ascertain what had befallen 
Godfrey. He had no thought, no desire, except to put the length of the hall 
between himself and that accursed library and its happenings. 


Avilton, dressed in pajamas, stood at the door of his room. He had been 
aroused by Godfrey's scream of terror. 


"What's the matter?" the story-writer queried, with a look of amiable 
surprize, which turned to a real gravity when he saw Schuler's face. Schuler 
was as white as a marble headstone and his eyes were preternaturally 
dilated. 


"The snake!" Schuler gasped. "The snake! The snake! Something awful has 
happened to Godfrey-he fell with the thing just behind him." 


"What snake? You don't mean my stuffed rattler by any chance, do you ?" 


"Stuffed rattler >" yelled Schuler. "The damned thing is alive! It came 
crawling after us, rattling under our very feet a moment ago. Then Godfrey 
stumbled and fell-and he didn't get up." 


"I don't understand," purred Avilton. "The thing is a manifest impossibility- 
really quite contrary to all natural laws, I assure you. I killed that snake four 
years ago, in El Dorado County, and had it stuffed by an expert 
taxidermist." 


"Go and see for yourself," challenged Schuler. 


Avilton strode immediately to the library and turned on the lights. Schuler, 
mastering a little his panic and his dreadful forebodings, followed at a 
cautious distance. He found Avilton stooping over the body of Godfrey, 
who lay quite still in a huddled and horribly contorted position near the 
door. Not far away was the abandoned fishing-creel. The stuffed rattlesnake 
was coiled in its customary place on top of the bookshelves. 


Avilton, with a grave and brooding mien, removed his hand from Godfrey's 
heart, and observed: 


"He's quite dead-shock and heart-failure, I should think." 


Neither he nor Schuler could bear to look very long at Godfrey's up turned 
face, on which was stamped-aswith some awful brand or acid an expression 
of fear and suffering beyond all human capacity to endure. In their mutual 
desire to avoid the lidless horror of his dead staring, their eyes fell at the 
same instant on his right hand, which was clenched in a hideous rigidity and 
drawn close to his side. 


Neither could utter a word when they saw the thing that protruded from 
between Godfrey's fingers. It was a bunch of rattles, and on the endmost 
one, where it had evidently been torn from the viper's tail, there clung 
several shreds of raw and bloody flesh. 


THE RETURN OF THE SORCERER 


I had been out of work for several months, and my savings were perilously 
near the vanishing point. Therefore I was naturally elated when I received 
from John Carnby a favorable answer inviting me to present my 
qualifications in person. Carnby had advertised for a secretary, stipulating 
that all applicants must offer a preliminary statement of their capacities by 
letter; and I had written in response to the advertisement. 


Carnby, no doubt, was a scholarly recluse who felt averse to contact with a 
long waiting-list of strangers; and he had chosen this manner of weeding 
out beforehand many, if not all, of those who were ineligible. He had 
specified his requirements fully and succinctly, and these were of such 
nature as to bar even the average well-educated person. A knowledge of 
Arabic was necessary, among other things; and luckily I had acquired a 
certain degree of scholarship in this unusual tongue. 


I found the address, of whose location I had formed only a vague idea, at 
the end of a hilltop avenue in the suburbs of Oakland. It was a large, two- 
story house, overshaded by ancient oaks and dark with a mantling of 
unchecked ivy, among hedges of unpruned privet and shrubbery that had 
gone wild for many years. It was separated from its neighbors by a vacant, 
weed-grown lot on one side and a tangle of vines and trees on the other, 
surrounding the black ruins of a burnt mansion. 


Even apart from its air of long neglect, there was something drear and 
dismal about the place — something that inhered in the ivy-blurred oudines 
of the house, in the furtive, shadowy windows, and the very forms of the 
misshapen oaks and oddly sprawling shrubbery. Somehow, my elation 
became a trifle less exuberant, as I entered the grounds and followed an 
unswept path to the front door. 


When I found myself in the presence of John Carnby, my jubliation was 
still somewhat further diminished; though I could not have given a tangible 


reason for the premonitory chill, the dull, sombre feeling of alarm that I 
experienced, and the leaden sinking of my spirits. Perhaps it was the dark 
library in mhich he received me as much as the man himself — a room 
whose musty shadows could never have been wholly dissipated by sun or 
lamplight. Indeed, it must have been this; for John Carnby himself was very 
much the sort of person I had pictured him to be. 


He had all the earmarks of the lonely scholar who has devoted patient years 
to some line of erudite research. He was thin and bent, with a massive 
forehead and a mane of grizzled hair; and the pallor of the library was on 
his hollow, clean-shaven cheeks. But coupled with this, there was a nerve- 
shattered air, a fearful shrinking that was more than the normal shyness of a 
recluse, and an unceasing apprehensiveness that betrayed itself in every 
glance of his dark-ringed, feverish eyes and every movement of his bony 
hands. In all likelihood his health had been seriously impaired by over- 
application; and I could not help but wonder at the nature of the studies that 
had made him a tremulous wreck But there was something about him — 
perhaps the width of his bowed shoulders and the bold aquilinity of his 
facial outlines — which gave the impression of great former strength and a 
vigor not yet wholly exhausted. 


His voice was unexpectedly deep and sonorous. 


‘I think you will do, Mr. Ogden,_' he said, after a few formal questions, most 
of which related to my linguistic knowledge, and in particular my mastery 
of Arabic. 'Your labors will not be very heavy; but I want someone who can 
be on hand at any time required. Therefore you must live with me. I can 
give you a confortable room, and I guarantee that my cooking will not 
poison you. I often work at night; and I hope you will not find the irregular 
hours too disagreeable.’ 


No doubt I should have been overjoyed at this assurance that the secretarial 
position was to be mine. Instead, I was aware of a dim, unreasoning 
reluctance and an obscure forewarning of evil as I thanked John Carnby and 
told him that I was ready to move in whenever he desired. He appeared to 


be greatly pleased; and the queer apprehensiveness went out of his manner 
for a moment. 


‘Come immediately — this very afternoon, if you can,' he said. 'I shall be 
very glad to have you and the sooner the better. I have been living entirely 
alone for some time; and I must confess that the solitude is beginning to 
pall upon me. Also, I have been retarded in my labors for lack of the proper 
help. My brother used to live with me and assist me, but he has gone away 
on a long trip.’ 


I returned to my downtown lodgings, paid my rent with the last few dollars 
that remained to me, packed my belongings, and in less than an hour was 
back at my new employer's home. He assigned me a room on the second 
floor, which, though unaired and dusty, was more than luxurious in 
comparison with the hall-bedroom that failing funds had compelled me to 
inhabit for some time past. Then he took me to his own study, which was on 
the same floor, at the further end of the hall. Here, he explained to me, most 
of my future work would be done. 


I could hardly restrain an exclamation of surprise as I viewed the interior of 
this chamber. It was very much as I should have imagined the den of some 
old sorcerer to be. There were tables strewn with archaic instruments of 
doubtful use, with astrological charts, with skulls and alembics and crystals, 
with censers such as are used in the Catholic Church, and volumes bound in 
worm-eaten leather with verdigris-mottled clasps. In one corner stood the 
skeleton of a large ape; in another, a human skeleton; and overhead a 
stuffed crocodile was suspended. 


There were cases overpiled with books, and even a cursory glance at the 
titles showed me that they formed a singularly comprehensive collection of 
ancient and modern works on demonology and the black arts. There were 
some weird paintings and etchings on the walls, dealing with kindred 
themes; and the whole atmosphere of the room exhaled a medley of half- 
forgotten superstitions. Ordinarily I would have smiled it confronted with 
such things; but somehow, in this lonely, dismal house, beside the neurotic, 
hag-ridden Carnby, it was difficult for me to repress an actual shudder. 


On one of the tables, contrasting incongruously with this m élange of 
medievalism and Satanism, there stood a typewriter, surmunded with piles 
of disorderly manuscript. At one end of the room there was a small, 
curtained alcove with a bed in which Carnby slept. At the end opposite the 
alcove, between the human and simian skeletons, I perceived a locked 
cupboard that was set in the wall. 


Carnby had noted my surprise, and was watching me with a keen, analytic 
expression which I found impossible to fathom. He began to speak, in 
explanatory tones. 


‘| have made a life-study of demonism and sorcery,’ he declared. ‘It is a 
fascinating field, and one that is singularly neglected. I am now preparing a 
monograph, in which I am trying to correlate the magical practices and 
demon-worship of every known age and people. Your labors, at least for a 
while, will consist in typing and arranging the voluminous preliminary 
notes which I have made, and in helping me to track down other references 
and correspondences. Your knowledge of Arabic will be invaluable to me, 
for I am none too well-grounded in this language myself, and I am 
depending for certain essential data on a copy of the Necronomicon in the 
original Arabic text. I have reason to think that there are certain omissions 
and erroneous renderings in the Latin version of Olaus Wormius.' 


I had heard of this rare, well-high fabulous volume, but had never seen it. 
The book was supposed to contain the ultimate secrets of evil and forbidden 
knowledge; and, moreover, the original text, written by the mad Arab, 
Abdul Alhazred, was said to be unprocurable. I wondered how it had come 
into Carnby's possession. 


'T'll show you the volume after dinner,’ Carnby went on. 'You will doubtless 
be able to elucidate one or two passages that have long puzzled me.' 


The evening meal, cooked and served by my employer himself, was a 
welcome change from cheap restaurant fare. Carnby seemed to have lost a 
good deal of his nervousness. He was very talkative, and even began to 
exhibit a certain scholarly gaiety after we had shared a bottle of mellow 


Sauterne. Still, with no manifest reason, I was troubled by intimations and 
forebodings which I could neither analyze nor trace to their rightful source. 


We returned to the study, and Camby brought out from a locked drawer the 
volume of which he had spoken. It was enormously old, and was bound in 
ebony covers arabesqued with silver and set with darkly glowing garnets. 
When I opened the yellowing pages, I drew back with involuntary revulsion 
at the odor which arose from them — an odor that was more than 
suggestive of physical decay, as if the book had lain among corpses in some 
forgotten graveyard and had taken on the taint of dissolution. 


Camby's eyes were burning with a fevered light as he took the old 
manuscript from my hands and turned to a page near the middle. He 
indicated a certain passage with his lean forefinger. 


"Tell me what you make of this,' he said, in a tense, excited whisper. 


I deciphered the paragraph, slowly and with some difficulty, and wrote 
down a rough English version with the pad and pencil which Caraby offered 
me. Then, at his request, I read it aloud: 


‘It is verily known by few, but is nevertheless no attestable fact, that the will 
of a dead sorcerer hath power upon his own body and can raise it up from 
the tomb and perform therewith whatever action was unfulfilled in life. And 
such resurrections are invariably for the doing of malevolent deeds and for 
the detriment of other's. Most readily can the corpse be animated if all its 
members have remained intact; and yet there are cases in which the 
excelling will of the wizard hath reared up from death the sundered pieces 
of a body hewn in many fragments, and hath caused them to serve his end, 
either separately or in a temporary reunion. But in every instance, after the 
action hath been completed, the body lapseth into its former state. 


Of course, all this was errant gibberish. Probably it was the strange, 
unhealthy look of utter absorption with which my employer listened, more 
than that damnable passage from the Necronomicon, which caused my 
nervousness and made me start violently when, toward the end of my 
reading, I heard an indescribable slithering noise in the hall outside. But 


when I finished the paragraph and looked up at Carnby, I was more startled 
by the expression of stark, staring fear which his features had assumed — 
an expression as of one who is haunted by some hellish phantom. 
Somehow, I got the feeling that he was listening to that odd noise in the 
hallway rather than to my translation of Abdul Alhazred. 


'The house is full of rats,' he explained, as he caught my inquiring glance. 'I 
have never been able to get rid of them, with all my efforts." 


The noise, which still continued, was that which a rat might make in 
dragging some object slowly along the floor. It seemed to draw doser, to 
approach the door of Carnby's room, and then, after an intermission, it 
began to move again and receded. My employer's agitation was marked; he 
listened with fearful intentness and seemed to follow the progress of the 
sound with a terror that mounted as it drew near and decreased a little with 
its recession. 


‘IT am very nervous,' he said. 'I have worked too hard lately, and this is the 
result. Even a little noise upsets me. 


The sound had now died away somewhere in the house. Carnby appeared to 
recover himself in a measure. 


"Will you please re-read your translation?’ he requested. 'I want to follow it 
very carefully, word by word.' 


I obeyed. He listened with the same look of unholy absorption as before, 
and this time we were not interrupted by any noises in the hallway. Carnby's 
face grew paler, as if the last remnant of blood had been drained from it, 
when I read the final sentences; and the fire in his hollow eyes was like 
phosphorescence in a deep vault. 


'That is a most remarkable passage,’ he commented. 'I was doubtful about 
its meaning, with my imperfect Arabic; and I have found that the passage is 
wholly omitted in the Latin of Olaus Wormius. Thank you for your 
scholarly rendering. You have certainly cleared it up for me.' 


His tone was dry and formal, as if he were repressing himself and holding 
back a world of unsurmisable thoughts and emotions. Somehow I felt that 
Carnby was more nervous and upset than ever, and also that my rendering 
from the Necronomicon had in some mysterious manner contributed to his 
perturbation. He wore a ghastly brooding expression, as if his mind were 
busy with some unwelcome and forbidden theme. 


However, seeming to collect himself, he asked me to translate another 
passage. This turned out to be a singular incantatory formula for the 
exorcism of the dead, with a ritual that involved the use of rare Arabian 
spices and the proper intoning of at least a hundred names of ghouls and 
demons. I copied it all out for Carnby, who studied it for a long time with a 
rapt eagerness that was more than scholarly. 


‘That, too,’ he observed, 'is not in Olaus Wormius.' After perusing it again, 
he folded the paper carefully and put it away in the same drawer from 
which he had taken the Necronomicon. 


That evening was one of the strangest I have ever spent. As we sat for hour 
after hour discussing renditions from that unhallowed volume, I came to 
know more and more definitely that my employer was mortally afraid of 
something; that he dreaded being alone and was keeping me with him on 
this account rather than for any other reason. Always he seemed to be 
waiting and listening with a painful, tortured expectation, and I saw that he 
gave only a mechanical awareness to much that was said. Among the weird 
appurtenances of the room, in that atmosphere of unmanifested evil, of 
untold horror, the rational part of my mind began to succumb slowly to a 
recrudescence of dark ancestral fears. A scorner of such things in my 
normal moments. I was now ready to believe in the most baleful creations 
of superstitious fancy. No doubt, by some process of mental contagion, I 
had caught the hidden terror from which Carnby suffered. 


By no word or syllable, however, did the man admit the actual feelings that 
were evident in his demeanor, but he spoke repeatedly of a nervous ailment. 
More than once, during our discussion, he sought to imply that his interest 
in the supernatural and the Satanic was wholly intellectual, that he, like 


myself, was without personal belief in such things. Yet I knew infallibly 
that his implications were false; that he was driven and obsessed by a real 
faith in all that he pretended to view with scientific detachment, and had 
doubtless been a victim to some imaginary horror entailed by his occult 
researches. But my intuition afforded me no clue to the actual nature of this 
horror. 


There was no repetition of the sounds that had been so disturbing to my 
employer. We must have sat till after midnight with the writings of the mad 
Arab open before us. At last Carnby seemed to realize the lateness of the 
hour. 


'I fear I have kept you up too long,' he said apologetically. "You must go and 
get some sleep. I am selfish, and I forget that such hours are not habitual to 
others, as they are to me.' 


I made the formal denial of his self-impeachment which courtesy required, 
said good night, and sought my own chamber with a feeling of intense 
relief. It seemed to me that I would leave behind me in Camby's room all 
the shadowy fear and oppression to which I had been subjected. 


Only one light was burning in the long passage. It was near Carnby's door; 
and my own door at the further end, close to the stair-head, was in deep 
shadow. As I groped for the knob, I heard a noise behind me, and turned to 
see in the gloom a small, indistinct body that sprang from the hall landing to 
the top stair, disappearing from view. I was horribly startled; for even in that 
vague, fleeting glimpse, the thing was much too pale for a rat and its form 
was not at all suggestive of an animal. I could not have sworn what it was, 
but the outlines had seemed unmentionably monstrous. I stood trembling 
violently in every limb, and heard on the stairs a singular bumping sound 
like the fall of an object rolling downward from step to step. The sound was 
repeated at regular intervals, and finally ceased. 


If the safety of the soul and body had depended upon it, I could not have 
turned on the stair-light; nor could I have gone to the top steps to ascertain 
the agency of that unnatural bumping. Anyone else, it might seem, would 


have done this. Instead, after a moment of virtual petrification, I entered my 
room, locked the door, and went to bed in a turmoil of unresolved doubt and 
equivocal terror. I left the light burming; and I lay awake for hours, 
expecting momentarily a recurrence of that abominable sound. But the 
house was as silent as a morgue, and I heard nothing. At Iength, in spite of 
my anticipations to the contrary, I fell asleep and did not awaken till after 
many sodden, dreamless hours. 


It was ten o'clock, as my watch informed me. I wondered whether my 
employer had left me undisturbed through thoughtfulness, or had not arisen 
himself. I dressed and went downstairs, to find him waiting at the breakfast 
table. He was paler and more tremulous than ever, as if he had slept badly. 


‘L hope the rats didn't annoy you too much,’ he remarked, after a preliminary 
greeting. ‘Something really must be done about them.' 


I didn't notice them at all,’ I replied. Somehow, it was utterly impossible for 
me to mention the queer, ambiguous thing which I had seen and heard on 
retiring the night before. Doubtless I had been mistaken; doubtless it had 
been merely a rat after all, dragging something down the stairs. I tried to 
forget the hideously repeated noise and the momentary flash of unthinkable 
outlines in the gloom. 


My employer eyed me with uncanny sharpness, as if he sought to penetrate 
my inmost mind. Breakfast was a dismal affair; and the day that followed 
was no less dreary. Carnby isolated himself till the middle of the afternoon, 
and I was left to my own devices in the well-supplied but conventional 
library downstairs. What Carnby was doing alone in his room I could not 
surmise; but I thought more than once that I heard the faint, monotonous 
intonations of a solemn voice. Horror-breeding hints and noisome intuitions 
invaded my brain. More and more the atmosphere of that house enveloped 
and stifled me with poisonous, miasmal mystery; and I felt everywhere the 
invisible brooding of malignant incubi. 


It was almost a relief when my employer summoned me to his study. 
Entering, I noticed that the air was full of a pungent, aromatic smell and 


was touched by the vanishing coils of a blue vapor, as if from the burning of 
Oriental gums and spices in the church censors. An Ispahan rug had been 
moved from its position near the wall to the center of the room, but was not 
sufficient to cover entirely a curving violet mark that suggested the drawing 
of a magic circle on the floor. No doubt Carnby had been performing some 
sort of incantation; and I thought of the awesome formula I had translated at 
his request. 


However, he did not offer any explanation of what he had been doing. His 
manner had changed remarkably and was more controlled and confident 
than at any former time. In a fashion almost business-like he laid before me 
a pile of manuscript which he wanted me to type for him. The familiar click 
of the keys aided me somewhat in dismissing any apprehensions of vague 
evil, and I could almost smile at the recherché and terrific information 
comprised in my employer's notes, which dealt mainly with formulae for 
the acquisition of unlawful power. But still, beneath my reassurance, there 
was a vague, lingering disquietude. 


Evening came; and after our meal we returned again to the study. There was 
a tenseness in Carnby's manner now, as if he were eagerly awaiting the 
result of some hidden test. I went on with my work; but some of his 
emotion communicated itself to me, and ever and anon I caught myself in 
an attitude of strained listening. 


At last, above the click of the keys, I heard the peculiar slithering in the 
hall. Carnby had heard it, too, and his confident look utterly vanished, 
giving place to the most pitiable fear. 


The sound drew nearer and was followed by a dull, dragging noise, and 
then by more sounds of an unidentifiable slithering and scuttling nature that 
varied in loudness. The hall was seemingly full of them, as if a whole army 
of rats were hauling some carrion booty along the floor. And yet no rodent 
or number of rodents could have made such sounds, or could have moved 
anything so heavy as the object which came behind the rest. There was 
something in the character of those noises, something without name or 
definition, which caused a slowly creeping chill to invade my spine. 


‘Good Lord! What is all that racket?’ I cried. 


‘The rats! I tell you it is only the rats!’ Carnby's voice was a high, hysterical 
shriek. 


A moment later, there came an unmistakable knocking on the door, near the 
sill. At the same time I heard a heavy thudding in the locked cupboard at 
the further end of the room. Caraby had been standing erect, but now he 
sank limply into a chair. His features were ashen, and his look was almost 
maniacal with fright. 


The nightmare doubt and tension became unbearable and I ran to the door 
and flung it open, in spite of a frantic remonstrance from my employer. I 
had no idea what I should find as I stepped across the sill into the dim-lit 
hall. When I looked down and saw the thing on which I had almost trodden, 
my feeling was one of sick amazement and actual nausea. It was a human 
hand which had been severed at the wrist — a bony, bluish hand like that of 
a week-old corpse, with garden-mold on the fingers and under the long 
nails. The damnable thing had moved! It had drawn back to avoid me, and 
was crawling along the passage somewhat in the manner of a crab. And 
following it with my gaze, I saw that there were other things beyond it, one 
of which I recognized as a man's foot and another as a forearm. I dared not 
look at the rest. All were moving slowly, hideously away in a charnel 
procession, and I cannot describe the fashion in which they moved. Their 
individual vitality horrifying beyond endurance. It was more than the 
vitality of life, yet the air was laden with a carrion taint. I averted my eyes 
and stepped back into Carnby's room, closing the door behind me with a 
shaking hand. Carnby was at my side with the key, which he turned in the 
lock with palsy-stricken fingers that had become as feeble as those of an old 
man. 


"You saw them?" he asked in a dry, quavering whisper. 


‘In God's name, what does it all mean?" I cried. 


Carnby went back to his chair, tottering a little with weakness. His 
lineaments were agonized by the gnawing of some inward horror, and he 
shook visibly like an ague patient. I sat down in a chair beside him, and he 
began to stammer forth his unbelievable confession, half incoherently, with 
inconsequential mouthings and many breaks and pauses: 


'He is stronger than I am — even in death, even with his body dismernbered 
by the surgeon's knife and saw that I used. I thought he could not return 
after that — after I had buried the portions in a dozen different places, in the 
cellar, beneath the shrubs, at the foot of the ivy-vines. But the 
Necronomicon is right... and Helman Carnby knew it. He warned me before 
I killed him, he told me he could return -even in that condition. 


‘But I did not believe him. I hated Helman, and he hated me, too. He had 
attained to higher power and knowledge and was more favored by the Dark 
Ones than I. That was why I killed him — my own twin-brother, and my 
brother in the service of Satan and of Those who were before Satan. We had 
studied together for many years. We had celebrated the Black Mass together 
and we were attended by the same familiars. But Helman Camby had gone 
deeper into the occult, into the forbidden, where I could not follow him. I 
feared him, and I could not endure his supremacy. 


‘It is more than a week — it is ten days since I did the deed. But Helman — 
or some part of him — has returned every night... God! His accursed hands 
crawling on the floor! His feet, his arms, the segments of his legs, climbing 
the stairs in some unmentionable way to haunt me! ... Christ! His awful, 
bloody torso lying in wait. I tell you, his hands have come even by day to 
tap and fumble at my door... and I have stumbled over his arms in the dark. 


‘Oh, God! I shall go mad with the awfulness of it. But he wants me to go 
mad, he wants to torture me till my brain gives way. That is why he haunts 
me in this piece-meal fashion. He could end it all any time with the 
demoniacal power that is his. He could re-knit his sundered limbs and body 
and slay me as I slew him. 


‘How carefully I buried the parts, with what infinite forethought! And how 
useless it was! I buried the saw and knife, too, at the farther end of the 
garden, as far away as possible from his evil, itching hands. But I did not 
bury the head with the other pieces — I kept it in that cupboard at the end 
of my room. Sometimes I have heard it moving there, as you heard it a little 
while ago... But he does not need the head, his will is elsewhere, and can 
work intelligently through all his members. 


‘Of course, I locked all the doors and windows at night when I found that he 
was coming back... But it made no difference. And I have tried to exorcize 
him with the appropriate incantations — with all those that I knew. Today I 
tried that sovereign formula from the Necronomicon which you translated 
for me. I got you here to translate it. Also, I could no longer bear to be 
alone and I thought that it might help if there were someone else in the 
house. That formula was my last hope. I thought it would hold him — it is a 
most ancient and most dreadful incantation. But, as you have seen, it is 
useless...’ 


His voice trailed off in a broken mumble, and he sat staring before him with 
sightless, intolerable eyes in which I saw the beginning flare of madness. I 
could say nothing -the confession he had made was so ineffably atrocious. 
The moral shock, and the ghastly supernatural horror, had almost stupefied 
me. My sensibilities were stunned; and it was not till I had begun to recover 
that I felt the irresistible surge of a flood of loathing for the man beside me. 


I rose to my feet. The house had grown very silent, as if the macabre and 
charnel army of beleaguerment had now retired to its various graves. 
Carnby had left the key in the lock; and I went to the door and turned it 
quickly. 


‘Are you leaving? Don't go,' Carnby begged in a voice that was tremulous 
with alarm, as I stood with my hand on the door-knob. 


"Yes, I am going,’ I said coldly. 'I am resigning my position right now; and I 
intend to pack my belongings and leave your house with as little delay as 
possible. 


I opened the door and went out, refusing to listen to the arguments and 
pleadings and protestations he had begun to babble. For the nonce, I 
preferred to face whatever might lurk in the gloomy passage, no matter how 
loathsome and terrifying, rather than endure any longer the society of John 
Carnby. 


The hall was empty; but I shuddered with repulsion at the memory of what I 
had seen, as I hastened to my room. I think I should have screamed aloud at 
the least sound or movement in the shadows. 


I began to pack my valise with a feeling of the most frantic urgency and 
compulsion. It seemed to me that I could not escape soon enough from that 
house of abominable secrets, over which hung an atmosphere of smothering 
menace. I made mistakes in my haste, I stumbled over chairs, and my brain 
and fingers grew numb with a paralyzing dread. 


I had almost finished my task, when I heard the sound of slow measured 
footsteps coming up the stairs. I knew that it was not Carnby, for he had 
locked himself immediately in his room when I had left; and I felt sure that 
nothing could have tempted him to emerge. Anyway, he could hardly have 
gone downstairs without my hearing him. 


The footsteps came to the top landing and went past my door along the hall, 
with that same dead monotonous repetition, regular as the movement of a 
machine. Certainly it was not the soft, nervous tread of John Carnby. 


Who, then, could it be? My blood stood still in my veins; I dared not finish 
the speculation that arose in my mind. 


The steps paused; and I knew that they had reached the door of Carnby's 
room. There followed an interval in which I could scarcely breathe; and 
then I heard an awful crashing and shattering noise, and above it the soaring 
scream of a man in the uttermost extremity of fear. 


I was powerless to move, as if an unseen iron hand had reached forth to 
restrain me; and I have no idea how long I waited and listened. The scream 


had fallen away in a swift silence; and I heard nothing now, except a low, 
peculiar, recurrent sound which my brain refused to identify. 


It was not my own volition, but a stronger will than mine, which drew me 
forth at last and impelled me down the hall to Carnby's study. I felt the 
presence of that will as an overpowering, superhuman thing — a demoniac 
force, a malign mesmerism. 


The door of the study had been broken in and was hanging by one hinge. It 
was splintered as by the impact of more than mortal strength. A light was 
still burning in the room, and the unmentionable sound I had been hearing 
ceased as I neared the threshold. It was followed by an evil, utter stillness. 


Again I paused, and could go no further. But, this time, it was something 
other than the hellish, all-pervading magnetism that petrified my limbs and 
arrested me before the sill. Peering into the room, in the narrow space that 
was framed by the doorway and lit by an unseen lamp, I saw one end of the 
Oriental rug, and the gruesome outlines of a monstrous, unmoving shadow 
that fell beyond it on the floor. Huge, elongated, misshapen, the shadow 
was seemingly cast by the arms and torso of a naked man who stooped 
forward with a surgeon's saw in his hand. Its monstrosity lay in this: though 
the shoulders, chest, abdomen and arms were all clearly distinguishable, the 
shadow was headless and appeared to terminate in an abruptly severed 
neck. It was impossible, considering the relative position, for the head to 
have been concealed from sight through any manner of foreshortening. 


I waited, powerless to enter or withdraw. The blood had flowed back upon 
my heart in an ice-thick tide, and thought was frozen in my brain. An 
interval of termless horror, and then, from the hidden end of Carnby's room, 
from the direction of the locked cupboard, there came a fearsome and 
violent crash, and the sound of splintering wood and whining hinges, 
followed by the sinister, dismal thud of an unknown object striking the 
floor. 


Again there was silence — a silence as of consummated Evil brooding 
above its unnamable triumph. The shadow had not stirred. There was a 


hideous contemplation in its attitude, and the saw was still held in its 
poising hand, as if above a completed task. 


Another interval, and then, without warning, I witnessed the awful and 
unexplainable disintegration of the shadow, which seemed to break gently 
and easily into many different shadows ere it faded from view. I hesitate to 
describe the manner, or specify the places, in which this singular disruption, 
this manifold cleavage, occurred. Simultaneously, I heard the muffled 
clatter of a metallic implement on the Persian rug, and a sound that was not 
that of a single body but of many bodies falling. 


Once more there was silence — a silence as of some nocturnal cemetery, 
when grave-diggers and ghouls are done with their macabre toil, and the 
dead alone remain. 


Drawn by that baleful mesmerism, like a somnambulist led by an unseen 
demon, I entered the room, I knew with a loathly prescience the sight that 
awaited me beyond the sill -- the double heap of human segments, some of 
them fresh and bloody, and others already blue with beginning putrefaction 
and marked with earth-stains, that were mingled in abhorrent confusion on 
the rug. 


A reddened knife and saw were protruding from the pile; and a little to one 
side, between the rug and the open cupboard with its shattered door, there 
reposed a human head that was fronting the other remnants in an upright 
posture. It was in the same condition of incipient decay as the body to 
which it had belonged; but I swear that I saw the fading of a malignant 
exultation from its features as I entered. Even with the marks of corruption 
upon them, the lineaments bore a manifest likeness of John Carnby, and 
plainly they could belong only to a twin brother. 


The frightful inferences that smothered my brain with their black and 
clammy cloud are not to be written here. The horror which I beheld — and 
the greater horror which I surmised — would have put to shame hell's 
foulest enormities in their frozen pits. There was but one mitigation and one 
mercy: I was compelled to gaze only for a few instants on that intolerable 


scene. Then, all at once, I felt that something had withdrawn from the room; 
the malign spell was broken, the overpowering volition that had held me 
captive was gone. It had released me now, even as it had released the 
dismembered corpse of Helman Camby. I was free to go; and I fled from 
the ghastly chamber and ran headlong through an unlit house and into the 
outer darkness of the night. 


THE ROOT OF AMPOI 


A circus had arrived in Auburn. The siding at the station was crowded with 
long lines of cars from which issued a medley of exotic howls, growls, 
snarls and trumpetings. Elephants and zebras and dromedaries were led 
along the main streets; and many of the freaks and performers wandered 
about the town. 


Two bearded ladies passed with the graceful air and walk of women of 
fashion. Then came a whole troupe of midgets, trudging along with the look 
of mournful, sophisticated children. And then I saw the giant, who was 
slightly more than eight feet tall and magnificently built, with no sign of the 
disproportion which often attends giantism. He was merely a fine physical 
specimen of the ordinary man, somewhat more than life-size. And even at 
first glance, there was something about his features and his gait which 
suggested a seaman. 


I am a doctor; and the man provoked my medical curiosity. His abnormal 
bulk and height, without trace of acromegaly, was something I had never 
happened to meet before. 


He must have felt my interest, for he returned my gaze with a speculative 
eye; and then, lurching in sailor-like fashion, he came over to me. 


"I say, sir, could a chap buy a drink in this ‘ere town?" He queried 
cautiously. 


I made a quick decision. 


"Come with me," I replied. "I'm an allopath; and I can tell without asking 
that you're a sick man." 


We were only a block from my office. I steered the giant up the stairs and 
into my private sanctum. He almost filled the place, even when he sat dovm 


at my urging. I brought out a bottle of rye and poured a liberal glassful for 
him. He downed it with manifest appreciation. He had wom an air of mild 
depression when I first met him; now he began to brighten. 


"You wouldn't think, to look at me, that I wasn't always a bloomin' giant," 
he soliloquized. 


"Have another drink," I suggested. 


After the second glass, he resumed a little mournfully: "No, sir, Jim Knox 
wasn't always a damn circus freak." 


Then, with little urging on my part, he told me his story. 


Knox, an adventurous Cockney, had followed half the seas of the world as a 
common sailor and boatswain in his younger years. He had visited many 
strange places, had known many bizarre experiences. Before he had reached 
the age of thirty, his restless and daring disposition led him to undertake an 
incredibly fantastic quest. 


The events preceding this quest were somewhat unusual in themselves. 
Ship-wrecked by a wild typhoon in the Banda Sea, and apparently the one 
survivor, Knox had drifted for two days on a hatch torn from the battered 
and sinking vessel. Then, rescued by a native-fishing-proa, he had been 
carried to Salawatti. 


The Rajah of Salawatti, an old and monkey-like Malay, was very nice to 
Knox. The Rajah was a teller of voluminous tales; and the boatswain was a 
patient listener. On this basis of congeniality, Knox became an honored 
guest for a month or more in the Rajah's palace. Here; among other wonders 
retailed by his host, he heard for the first time the rumor of a most 
remarkable Papuan tribe. 


This unique tribe dwelt on a well-nigh inaccessible plateau of the Arfak 
Mountains. The women were nine feet tall and white as milk; but the men, 
strangely, were of normal stature and darker hue. They were friendly to the 
rare travelers who reached their domains; and they would trade for glass 


beads and mirrors the pigeon's blood rubies in which their mountainslopes 
abounded. As proof of the latter statement, the Rajah showed Knox a large, 
flawless, uncut ruby, which he claimed had come from this region. 


Knox was hardly inclined to credit the item about the giant women; but the 
rubies sounded far less improbable. It was characteristic of him that, with 
little thought of danger, difficulty, or the sheer absurdity of such a venture, 
he made up his mind at once to visit the Arfak Mountains. 


Bidding farewell to his host, who mourned the loss of a good listener, he 
continued his odyssey. By means that he failed to specify in his history, 
Knox procured two sackfuls of mirrors and glass beads, and managed to 
reach the coast of northwestern New Guinea. At Andai, in Arrak, he hired a 
guide who purported to know the whereabouts of the giant Amazons, and 
struck boldly inland toward the mountains. 


The guide, who was half Malay and half Papuan, bore one of the sacks of 
baubles on his shoulders; and Knox carried the other. He fondly hoped to 
return with the two sacks full of smouldering dark-red rubies. 


It was a little known land. Some of the peoples were reputed to be head- 
hunters and caanibals; but Knox found them friendly enough. But 
somehow, as they went on, the guide began to exhibit a growing haziness in 
his geography. When they reached the middle slopes of the Arfak range, 
Knox realized that the guide knew little more than he himself regarding the 
location of the fabulous ruby-strewn plateau. 


They went on through the steepening forest. Before them, above trees that 
were still tall and semi-tropical, arose the granite scarps and crags of a high 
mountainwall, behind which the afternoon sun had disappeared. In the early 
twilight, they camped at the foot of a seemingly insuperable cliff. 


Knox awoke in a blazing yellow dawn, to discover that his guide had 
departed, taking one of the sacks, of trinkets — which, from a savage 
viewpoint, would constitute enough capital to set the fellow up in business 
for life. Knox shrugged his shoulders and swore a little. The guide wasn't 


much of a loss; but he didn't like having his jewel-purchasing power 
diminished by half. 


He looked at the cliffs above. Tier on tier they towered in the glow of dawn, 
with tops scarce distinguishable from the clouds about them, Somehow, the 
more he looked the surer he became that they were the cliffs which guarded 
the hidden plateau. With their silence and inaccessible solitude, their air of 
eternal reserve and renoteness, they couldn't be anything else but the 
ramparts of a realm of titan women and pigeons' blood rubies. 


He shouldered his pack and followed the granite wall in search of a likely 
starting-place for the climb he had determined to attempt. The upright rock 
was smooth as a metal sheet, and didn't offer a toehold for a spider monkey. 
But at last he came to a deep chasm which formed the bed of a summer- 
dried cataract. He began to ascend the chasm, which was no mean feat in 
itself, for the stream-bed was a series of high shelves, like a giant stairway. 


Half the time he dangled by his fingers without a toehold, or stretched on 
tiptoe and felt precariously for a finger-grip. The climb was a ticklish 
business, with death on the pointed rocks below as the penalty. of the least 
miscalculation. 


He dared not look back on the way he had climbed in that giddy chasm. 
Toward noon, he saw above him the menacing overhang of a huge crag, 
where the straitening gully ceased in a black-mouthed cavern. 


He scrambled up the final shelf into the cave, hoping that it led, as was 
likely, to an upper entrance made by the mountain torrent. By the light of 
struck matches, he scaled a slippery incline. The cave soon narrowed; and 
Knox could often brace himself between the walls, as if in a chimney's 
interior. 


After long upward groping, he discerned a tiny glimmering ahead, like a 
pin-prick in the solid gloom. Knox, nearly worn out with his efforts, was 
immensely heartened, But again the cave narrowed till he could squeeze no 
farther with the pack on his back. He slid back a little distance and removed 
the sack, which he then proceeded to push before him up a declivity of 


forty-five degrees. In those days, Knox was of average height and 
somewhat slender; but even so, he could barely wriggle through the last ten 
feet of the cavern. 


He gave the sack a final heave and landed it on the surface without. Then he 
squirmed through the opening and fell exhausted in the sunlight. He lay 
almost at the fountain-head of the dried stream, in a saucerlike hollow at the 
foot of a gentle slope of granite beyond whose bare ridge the clouds were 
white and near. 


Knox congratulated himself on his gift as an alpine climber. He felt no 
doubt whatever that he had reached the threshold of the hidden realm of 
rubies and giant women. 


Suddenly, as he lay there, several men appeared against the clouds, on the 
ridge above. Striding like mountaineers, they came toward him with excited 
jabberings and gestures of amazement; and he rose and stood awaiting 
them. 


Knox must have been a singular spectacle. His clothing and face were 
bestreaked with dirt and with the stains of parti-colored ores acquired in his 
passage through the cavern. The approaching men seemed to regard him 
with a sort of awe. 


They were dressed in short reddish-purple tunics, and wore leather sandals. 
They did not belong to any of the lowland types: their skin was a light 
sienna, and their features were good even according to European standards. 
All were armed with long javelins but seemed friendly. Wide-eyed, and. 
apparently, somewhat timorous, they addressed Knox in a language which 
bore no likeness to any Melanesian tongue he had ever heard. 


He replied in all the languages of which he had the least smattering: but 
plainly they could not understand him. Then he umtied his sack, took out a 
double handful of beads, and tried to convey by pantomime the information 
that he was a trader from remote lands. 


The men nodded their heads. Beckoning him to follow them, they returned 
toward the cloud-rimmed ridge. Knox trudged along behind them, feeling 
quite sure that he had found the people of the Rajah's tale. 


Topping the ridge, he saw the perspectives of a long plateau, full of woods, 
streams and cultivated fields. In the mild and slanting sunlight, he and his 
guides descended a path among flowering willow-herbs and rhododendrons 
to the plateau. There it soon became a well-trodden road, running through 
forests of dammar and fields of wheat. Houses of rough-hewn stone with 
thatched roofs, evincing a higher civilization than the huts of the Papuan 
seaboard, began to appear at intervals. 


Men, garbed in the same style as Knox's guides, were working in the fields. 
Then Knox perceived several women, standing together in an idle group. 
Now he was compelled to believe the whole story about the hidden people, 
for these women were eight feet or more in height and had the proportions 
of shapely goddesses! Their complexion was not of a milky fairness, as in 
the Rajah's tale, but was tawny and cream-like and many shades lighter than 
that of the men. Knox feit a jubilant excitement as they turned their calm 
gaze upon him and watched him with the air of majestic statues. He had 
found the legendary realm; and he peered among the pebbles and grasses of 
the wayside, half expecting to see them intersown with rubies. None was in 
evidence, however. 


A town appeared, circling a sapphire lake with onestoried but well-built 
houses laid out in regular streets. Many people were strolling or standing 
about; and all the women were tawny giantesses, and all the men were of 
average stature, with umber or sienna complexions. 


A crowd gathered about Knox; and his guides were questioned in a quite 
peremptory manner by some of the titan females, who eyed the boatswain 
with embarrassing intentions. He divined at once the respect and obeisance 
paid these women by the men, and inferred the superior position which they 
held. They all wore the tranquil and assured look of empresses. 


Knox was led to a building near the lake. It was larger and more pretentious 
than the others. The roomy interior was arrased with roughly pictured 
fabrics and furnished with chairs and couches of ebony. The general effect 
was rudely sybaritic and palatial, and much enhanced by the unusual height 
of the ceilings. 


In a sort of audience-room, a woman sat enthroned on a broad dais. Several 
others stood about her like a bodyguard. She wore no crown, no jewels, and 
her dress differed in no wise from the short kilts of the other women. But 
Knox knew that he had entered the presence of a queen. The woman was 
fairer than the rest, with long rippling chestnut hair and fine oval features. 
The gaze that she turned upon Knox was filled with a feminine mingling of 
mildness and severity. 


The boatswain assumed his most gallant manner, which must have been a 
little nullified by his dirtsmeared face and apparel. He bowed before the 
giantess; and she addressed him with a few soft words in which he sensed a 
courteous welcome. Then he opened his pack and selected a mirror and a 
string of blue beads, which he offered to the queen. She accepted the gifts 
gravely, showing neither pleasure nor surprise. 


After dismissing the men who had brought Knox to her presence, the queen 
turned and spoke to her female attendants. They came forward and gave 
Knox to understand that he must accompany them. They led him to an open 
court, containing a huge bath fed by the waters of the blue lake. Here, in 
spite of his protests and strugglings, they undressed him as if he had been a 
little boy. They they plunged him into the water and scrubbed him 
thoroughly with scrapers of stiff vegetable fiber. One of them brought him a 
brown tunic and a pair of sandals in lieu of his former raiment. 


Though somewhat discomforted and abashed by his summary treatment, 
Knox couldn't help feeling like a different man after his renovation. And 
when the women brought in a meal of taro and millet-cake and roast 
pigeon, piled on enormous platters, he began to forgive them for his 
embatrassment. 


Two of his fair attendants remained with him during the meal; and 
afterwards they gave him a lesson in their language by pointing at various 
objects and naming them. Knox soon acquired a knowledge of much 
domestic nomenclature. 


The queen herself appeared later and proceeded to take a hand in his 
instruction. Her name, he learned, was Mabousa. Knox was an apt pupil; 
and the day's lesson was plainly satisfactory to all concerned. Knox realized 
more clearly than before that the queen was a beautiful woman; but he 
wished that she was not quite so large and imposing. He felt so juvenile 
beside her. The queen, on her part, seemed to regard Knox with a far from 
unfavorable gravity. He saw that she was giving him a good deal of thought 
and consideration 


Knox almost forgot the rubies of which he had come in search; and when he 
remembered them, he decided to wait till he had learned more of the 
language before broaching the subject. 


A room in the palace was assigned to him; and he inferred that he could 
remain indefinitely as Mabousa's guest. He ate at the same table with the 
queen and a half-dozen attendants. It seemed that he was the only man in 
the establishment. The chairs were all designed for giantesses, with one 
exception, which resembled the high chair in which a child sits at table 
amongst its elders. Knox occupied this chair. 


Many days went by; and he learned enough of the language for all practical 
purposes. It was a tranquil but far from unpleasant life. He soon grew 
familiar with the general conditions of life in the country ruled by Mabousa, 
which was called Ondoar. It was quite isolated from the world without, for 
the mountain walls around it could be scaled only at the point which Knox 
had so fortuitously discovered. Few strangers had ever obtained entrance. 
The people were prosperous and contented, leading a pastoral existence 
under the benign but absolute matriarchy of Mabousa. The women 
governed their husbands by sheer virtue of physical superiority; but there 
seemed to be fully as much domestic amity as in the households of 
countries where a reverse dominion prevails. 


Knox wondered greatly about the superior stature of the women, which 
struck him as being a strange provision of nature. Somehow he did not 
venture to ask any questions; and no one volunteered to tell him the secret. 


He kept an eye open for rubies, and was puzzled by the paucity of these 
gems. A few inferior rubies, ae well as small sapphires and emeralds, were 
worn by some of the men as ear-ring pendants, though none of the women 
was addicted to such ornaments. Knox wondered if they didn't have a lot of 
rubies stored away somewhere. He had come there to trade for red 
corundum and had carried a whole sack-load of the requisite medium of 
barter up an impossible mountainside; so he was loath to relinquish the 
idea. 


One day he resolved to open the subject with Mabousa. For some reason, he 
never quite knew why, it was hard to speak of such matters to the dignified 
and lovely giantess. But business was business. 


He vas groping for suitable words, when he suddenly noticed that Mabousa 
too had something on her mind. She had grown uncommonly silent and the 
way she kept looking at him was disconcerting and even embarrassing. He 
wondered what was the matter; also, he began to wonder if these people 
were cannibalistic. Her gaze was so eager and avid. 


Before he could speak of the rubies and his willingness to buy them with 
glass beads, Mabousa startled him by coming out with a flatly phrased 
proposal of marriage. To say the least, Knox was unprepared. But it seemed 
uncivil, as weH as unpolitic, to refuse. He had never been proposed to 
before by a queen or a giantess, and he thought it would be hardly the 
proper etiquette to decline a heart and hand of such capacity. Also, as 
Mabousa's husband, he would be in a most advantageous position to 
negotiate for rubies. And Mabousa was undeniably attractive, even though 
she was built on a grand scale. After a little hemming and hawing, he 
accepted her proposal, and was literally swept off his feet as the lady 
gathered him to the gargantuan charms of her bosom. 


The wedding proved to be a very simple affair: a mere matter of verbal 
agreement in the presence of several female witnesses. Knox was amazed 
by the ease and rapidity with which he assumed the bonds of holy 
matrimony. 


He learned a lot of things from his marriage with Mabousa. He found at the 
wedding-supper that the high chair he had been occupying at the royal table 
was usually reserved for the queen's consort. Later, he learned the secret of 
the women's size and stature. All the children, boys and girls, were of 
ordinary size at birth; but the girls were fed by their mothers on a certain 
root which caused them to increase in height and bulk beyond the natural 
limits. 


The root was gathered on the highest mountain slopes. Its peculiar virtue 
was mainly due to a mode of preparation whose secret had been carefully 
guarded by the women and handed down from mother to daughter. Its use 
had been known for several generations. At one time the men had been the 
ruling sex; but an accidental discovery of the root by a down-trodden wife 
named Ampoi had soon led to a reversal of this domination. In consequence 
the memory of Ampoi was highly venerated by the females, as that of a 
savioress. 


Knox also acquired much other information, on matters both social and 
domestic. But nothing was ever said about rubies. He was forced to decide 
that the plenitude of these jewels in Ondoar must have been sheer fable; a 
purely decorative addition to the story of the gant Amazons. 


His marriage led to other disillusionments. As the queen's consort, he had 
expected to have a share in the government of Ondoar, and had looked 
forward to a few kingly prerogatives. But he soon found that he was merely 
a male adjunct of Mabousa, with no legal rights, no privileges other than 
those which she, out of wifely affection, might choose to accord him. She 
was kind and loving, but also strong-minded, not to say bossy; and he 
learned that he couldn't do anything or go anywhere without first consulting 
her and obtaining permission. 


She would sometimes reprimand him, would often set him right on some 
point of Ondoarian etiquette, or the general conduct of life, in a sweet but 
strict manner; and it never occurred to her that he might even wish to 
dispute any of her mandates. He, however, was irked more and more by this 
feminine tyranny. His male pride, his manly British spirit, revolted. If the 
lady had been of suitable size he would, in his own phrase, "have knocked 
her about a little." But, under the circumstances, any attempt to chasten her 
by main strength hardly seemed advisable. 


Along with all this, he grew quite fond of her in his fashion. There were 
many things that endeared her to him; and he felt that she would be an 
exemplary wife, if there were only some way of curbing her deplorable 
tendency to domineer. 


Time went on, as it has a habit of doing. Mabousa seemed to be well 
enough satisfied with her spouse. But Knox brooded a good deal over the 
false position in which he felt that she had placed him, and the daily injury 
to his manhood. He wished that there were some way of correcting matters, 
and of asserting his natural rights and putting Mabousa in her place. 


One day he remembered the root on which the women of Ondoar were fed. 
Why couldn't he get hold of some of it and grow big himself like Mabousa, 
or bigger? Then he would be able to handle her in the proper style. The 
more he thought about it, the more this appealed to him as the ideal solution 
of his marital difficulties. 


The main problem, however, was to obtain the root. He questioned some of 
the other men in a discreet way, but none of them could tell him anything 
about it. The women never permitted the men to accompany them when 
they gathered the stuff; and the process of preparing it for consumption was 
carried on in deep caverns. Several men had dared to steal the food in past 
years; two of them, indeed, had grown to giant stature on what they had 
stolen. But all had been punished by the women with life-long exile from 
Ondoar. 


All this was rather discouraging. Also, it served to increase Knox's 
contempt for the men of Ondoar, whom he looked upon as a spineless, 
effeminate lot. However, he didn't give up his plan. But, after much 
deliberation and scheming, he found himself no nearer to a solution of the 
problem than before. 


Perhaps he would have resigned himself, as better men have done, to an 
inevitable life-long henpecking. But at last, in the birth of a female baby to 
Mabousa and himself, he found the opportunity he had been seeking. 


The child was like any other girl infant, and Knox was no less proud of it, 
no less imbued with the customary parental sentiments, than other fathers 
have been. It did not occur to him. till the baby was old enough to be 
weaned and fed on the special food, that he would now have in his own 
home a first-rate chance to appropriate some of this food for his personal 
use. 


The simple and artless Mabousa was wholly without suspicion of such 
unlawful designs. Male obedience to the feministic law of the land was so 
thoroughly taken for granted that she even showed him the strange 
foodstuff and often fed the child in his presence. Nor did she conceal from 
him the large earthen jar in which she kept her reserve supply. 


The jar stood in the palace kitchen, among others filled with more ordinary 
staples of diet. One day, when Mabousa had gone to the country on some 
political errand, and the waiting women were all preoccupied with other 
than culinary matters, Knox stole into the kitchen and carried away a small 
bagful of the stuff, which he then hid in his own room. In his fear of 
detection, he felt more of an actual thrill than at any time since the boyhood 
days when he had pilfered apples from London street-barrows behind the 
backs of the vendors. 


The stuff looked like a fine variety of sago, and had an aromatic smell and 
spicy taste. Knox ate a little of it at once but dared not indulge himself to 
the extent of a full meal for fear that the consequences would be visible. He 
had watched the incredible growth of the child, which had gained the 


proportions of a normal six-year old girl in a fortnight under the influence 
of the miraculous nutrient; and he did not wish to have his theft discovered, 
and the further use of the food prevented, in the first stage of his own 
development to ward gianthood. 


He felt that some sort of seclusion would be advisable till he could attain 
the bulk and stature which would ensure a position as master in his own 
household. He must somehow remove himself from all female supervision 
during the period of growth. 


This, for one so thorougbly subject to petticoat government, with all his 
goings and comings minutely regulated, was no mean problem. But again 
fortune favored Knox: for the hunting season in Ondoar had now arrived; a 
season in which many of the men were permitted by their wives to visit the 
higher mountains and spend days or weeks in tracking down a certain agile 
species of alpine deer, known as the oklah. 


Perhaps Mabousa wondered a little at the sudden interest shown by Knox in 
oklah-hunting, and his equally sudden devotion to practice with the javelins 
used by the hunters. But she saw no reason for denying him permission to 
make the desired trip; merely stipulating that he should go in company with 
certain other dutiful husbands, and should be very careful of dangerous 
cliffs and crevasses. 


The company of other husbands was not exactly in accord with Knox's 
plan; but he knew better than to argue the point. He had contrived to make 
several more visits to the palace pantry, and had stolen enough of the 
forbidden food to turn him into a robust and wifetaming titan. Somehow, on 
that trip among the mountains, in spite of the meek and law-abiding males 
with whom he was condemned to go, he would find chances to consume all 
he had stolen. He would return a conquering Anakim, a roaring and 
swaggering Goliath; and everyone, especially Mabousa, would stand from 
under. 


Knox hid the food, disguised as a bag of millet meal, in his private supply 
of provisions. He also carried some of it in his pockets, and would eat a 


mouthful or two whenever the other men weren't looking. And at night, 
when they were all sleeping quietly, he would steal to the bag and devour 
the aromatic stuff by the handful. 


The result was truly phenomenal, for Knox could watch himself swell after 
the first square meal. He broadened and shot up inch by inch, to the 
manifest bewilderment of his companions, none of whom, at first, was 
imaginative enough to suspect the true reason. He saw them eyeing him 
with a sort of speculative awe and curiosity, such as civilized people would 
display before a wild man from Borneo. Obviously they regarded his 
growth as a kind of biological anomaly, or perhaps as part of the queer 
behaviour that might well be expected from a foreigner of doubtful 
antecedents. 


The hunters were now in the highest mountains, at the northernmost end of 
Ondoar. Here, among stupendous riven crags and piled pinnacles, they 
pursued the elusive oklah; and Knox began to attain a length of limb that 
enabled him to leap across chasms over which the others could not follow. 


At last one or two of them must have gotten suspicious. They took to 
watching Knox, and one night they surprised him in the act of devouring 
the sacred food. They tried to warn him, with a sort of holy horror in their 
demeanor, that he was doing a dreadful and forbidden thing, and would 
bring himself the direct consequences. 


Knox, who was beginning to feel as well as look like an actual giant, told 
them to mind their own business. Moreover, he went on to express his frank 
and uncensored opinion of the sapless, decadent and effeminate males of 
Ondoar. After that the men left him alone, but murmured fearfully among 
themselves and watched his every move with apprehensive glances. Knox 
despised them so thoroughly, that he failed to attach any special 
significance to the furtive disappearance of two members of the party. 
Indeed, at the time, he hardly noticed that they had gone. 


After a fortnight of alpine climbing, the hunters had slain their due quota of 
long-horned and goat-footed oklah; and Knox had consumed his entire store 


of the stolen food and had grown to proportions which, he felt sure, would 
enable him to subdue his domineering helpmate and show her the proper 
inferiority of the female sex. It was time to return: Knox's companions 
would not have dreamt of exceeding the limit set by the women, who had 
enjoined them to come back at the end of a fortnight; and Kaox was eager 
to demonstrate his new-won superiority of bulk and brawn. 


As they came down from the mountains and crossed the cultivated plain, 
Knox saw that the other men were lagging behind more and more, with a 
sort of fearfulness and shrinking timidity. He strode on before them, 
carrying three, full-sized oklah slung over his shoulders, as a lesser man 
would have carried so many rabbits. 


The fields and roads were deserted, and none of the titan women was in 
sight anywhere. Knox wondered a little about this; but feeling himself so 
much the master of the general situation, he did not over-exert his mind in 
curious conjectures. 


However, as they approached the town, the desolation and silence became a 
trifle ominous. Knox's fellowhunters were obviously stricken with dire and 
growing terror. But Knox did not feel that he should lower his dignity by 
even asking the reason. 


They entered the streets, which were also strangely quiet. There was no 
evidence of life, other than the pale and frightened faces of a few men that 
peered from windows and furtively opened doors. At last they came in sight 
of the palace, Now the mystery was explained, for apparently all the women 
of Ondoar had gathered in the square before the building! They were drawn 
up in a massive and appallingly solid formation, like an army of giant 
Amazons; and their utter stillness was more dreadful than the shouting and 
tumult of battle-fields. Knox felt an unwilling but irresistible dismay before 
the swelling thews of their mighty arms, the solemn heaving of gargantuan 
bosoms, and the awful and austere gaze with which they regarded him in 
unison. 


Suddenly he perceived that he was quite alone — the other men had faded 
away like shadows, as if they did not even dare to remain and watch his 
fate. He felt an almost undeniable impulse to flee; but his British valor 
prevented him from yielding to it. Pace by pace he forced himself to go on 
toward the embattled women. 


They waited for him in stony silence, immovable as caryatides. He saw 
Mabousa in the front rank, her serving-women about her. She watched him 
with eyes in which he could read nothing but unutterable reproach. She did 
not speak; and somehow the jaunty words with which he had intended to 
greet her were congealed on his lips. 


All at once, with a massed and terrible striding movement, the women 
surrounded Knox. He lost sight of Mabousa in the solid wall of titanesses. 
Great, brawny hands were grasping him, tearing the spear from his fingers 
and the oklah from his shoulders. He struggled as became a doughty Briton. 
But one man, even though he had eaten the food of giantesses, could do 
nothing against the whole tribe of eight-foot females. 


Maintaining a silence more formidable than any outcry, they bore him 
through the town and along the road by which he had entered Ondoar, and 
up the mountain path to the outmost ramparts of the land. There, from the 
beetling crag above the gully he had climbed, they lowered him with a 
tackle of heavy ropes to the dry torrent-bed two hundred feet below, and left 
him to find his way down the perilous mountainside and back to the outer 
world that would accept him henceforward only as a circus freak. 


THE SATYR 


Raoul, Comte de la Frenaie, was by nature the most unsuspicious of 
husbands. His lack of suspicion, perhaps, was partly lack of imagination; 
and, for the rest, was doubtless due to the dulling of his observational 
faculties by the heavy wines of Averoigne. At any rate, he had never seen 
anything amiss in the friendship of his wife, Adele, with Olivier du 
Montoir, a young poet who might in time have rivalled Ronsard as one of 
the most brilliant luminaries of the Pleiade, if it had not been for an 
unforeseen but fatal circumstance. Indeed, M. le Comte had been rather 
proud than otherwise, because of the interest shown in Mme. la Comtesse 
by this erudite and comely youth, who had already moistened his lips at the 
fount of Helicon and was becoming known throughout other provinces than 
Averoigne for his melodious villanelles and graceful ballades. Nor was 
Raoul disturbed by the fact that many of these same villanelles and ballades 
were patently written in celebration of Adele's visible charms, and made 
liberal mention of her wine-dark tresses, her golden eyes, and sundry other 
details no less alluring, and equally essential to feminine perfection. M. le 
Comte did not pretend to understand poetry: like many others, he 
considered it something apart frorn all common sense or mundane 
relevancy; and his mental powers became totally paralysed whenever they 
were confronted by anything in rhyme and metre. In the meanwhile, the 
ballades and their author were gradually waxing in boldness. 


That year, the snows of an austere winter had melted away in a week of 
halcyon warmth; and the land was filled with the tender green and 
chrysolite and chrysoprase of early spring. Olivier came oftener and oftener 
to the chateau de la Frenaie, and he and Adele were often alone, since they 
had so much to talk that was beyond the interests or the comprehension of 
M. le Comte. And now, sometimes, they walked abroad in the forest about 
the chateau the forest that rolled a sea of vernal verdure almost to the grey 
walls and barbican, and within whose sun-warm glades the perfume of the 


first wild flowers was tingeing delicately the quiet air. If people gossiped, 
they did so discreetly and beyond hearing of Raoul, or of Adele and Olivier. 


All things being as they were, it is hard to know just why M. le Comte 
became suddenly troubled concerning the integrity of his marital honour. 
Perhaps, in some interim of the hunting and drinking between which he 
divided nearly all his time, he had noticed that his wife was growing 
younger and fairer and was blooming as a woman never blooms except to 
the magical sunlight of love. Perhaps he had caught some glance of ardent 
or affectionate understanding between Adele and Olivier; or, perhaps, it was 
the infuence of the premature spring, which had pierced the vinous 
muddlernent of his brain with an obscure stirring of forgotten thoughts and 
emotions, and thus had given him a flash of insight. At any rate, he was 
troubled when, on this afternoon of earliest April, he returned to the chateau 
from Vyones, where he had gone on business, and learned from his servitors 
that Mme. la Comtesse and Olivier du Montoir had left a few minutes 
previously for a promenade in the forest. His dull face, however, betrayed 
little. He seemed to reflect for a moment. Then: 


‘Which way did they go? I have reason to see Mme. la Cormtesse at once. 


His servants gave him the required direction, and he went out, following 
slowly the footpath they had indicated, till he was beyond sight of the 
chateau. Then he quickened his pace, and began to finger the hilt of his 
rapier as he went on through the thickening woods. 


‘Lam a little afraid, Olivier. Shall we go any farther?’ 


Adele and Olivier had wandered beyond the limits of their customary stroll, 
and were nearing a portion of the forest of Averoigne where the trees were 
older and taller than all others. Here, some of the huge oaks were said to 
date back to pagan days. Few people ever passed beneath them; and queer 
beliefs and legends concerning them had been prevalent among the local 
peasantry for ages. Things had been seen within these precincts, whose very 
existence was an affront to science and a blasphemy to religion; and evil 
influences were said to attend those who dared to intrude upon the sullen 


umbrage of the immemorial glades and thickets. The beliefs varied, and the 
legends were far from explicit; but all agreed that the wood was haunted by 
some entity inimical to man, some primordial spirit of ill that was ancienter 
than Christ or Satan. Panic, madness, demoniac possession, or baleful, 
unreasoning passions that led them to doom, were the lot of all who had 
trodden the demesnes of this entity. There were those who whispered what 
the spirit was, who told incredible tales regarding its true nature, and 
described its true aspect; but such tales were not meet for the ear of devout 
Christians. 


'Prithee, let us go on,' said Olivier. ‘Look you, Madame, and see how the 
ancient trees have put on the emerald freshness of April, how innocently 
they rejoice in the sun's return.’ 


‘But the stories people tell, Olivier.’ 


"They are stories to frighten children. Let us go on. There is nothing to harm 
us here, but much of beauty to enchant.’ 


Indeed, as he had said, the great-limbed oaks and venerable beeches were 
fresh with their new-born foliage. The forest wore an aspect of blitheness 
and vertumnal gaiety, and it was hard to believe the old superstitions and 
legends. The day was one of those days when hearts that feel the urgency of 
an unavowed love are fain to wander indefinitely. So, after certain feminine 
demurs, and many reassurances, Adele allowed Olivier to persuade her, and 
they ment on. 


The feet of anirnals, if not of men, had continued the path they were 
following, and had made an easy way into the wood of fabulous evil. The 
drooping boughs enfolded them with arms of soft verdure, and seemed to 
draw them in; and shafts of yellow sunshine rifted the high trees, to aureole 
the lovely secret lilies that bloomed about the darkly writhing coils of 
enormous roots. The trees were twisted and knotted, were heavy with 
centurial incrustations of bark, were humped and misshapen with the 
growth of unremembered years; but there was an air of antique wisdom 
about them, together with a tranquil friendliness. Adele exclaimed with 


delight; and neither she nor Olivier was aware of anything sinister or 
doubtful in the unison of exquisite beauty and gnarled quaintness which the 
old forest offered to them. 


"Was I not right?' Olivier queried. 'Is there ought to fear in harmless trees 
and flowers?" 


Adele smiled, but made no other answer. In the circle of bright sunlight 
where they were now standing, she and Olivier looked at each other with a 
new and pervasive intimacy. There was a strange perfume on the windless 
air, coming in slow wafts from an undiscermible source - a perfume that 
seemed to speak insidiously of love and langour and amorous yielding. 
Neither knew the flower from which it issued, for all at once there were 
many unfamiliar blossoms around their feet, with heavy bells of carnal 
white or pink, or curled and twining petals, or hearts like a rosy wound. 
Looking, they saw each other as in a sudden dazzle of flame; and each felt a 
violent quickening of the blood, as if they had drunk a sovereign philtre. 
The same thought was manifest in the bold fervour of Olivier's eyes, and 
the modest flush upon the cheeks of Mme. la Comtesse. The long-cherished 
love, which neither had openly declared up to this hour, was clamouring 
importunately in the veins of both. They resumed their onward walk; and 
both were now silent through the self-same feeling of embarrassment and 
constraint. 


They dared not look at each other; and neither of them had eyes for the 
changing character of the wood through which they wandered; and neither 
saw the foul, obscene deformity of the grey boles that gathered on each 
hand, or the shameful and monstrous fungi that reared their spotted pallor in 
the shade, or the red, venerous flowers that flaunted themselves in the sun. 
The spell of their desire was upon the lovers; they were drugged with the 
mandragora of passion; and everything beyond their own bodies, their own 
hearts, the throbbing of their own delirious blood, was vaguer than a dream. 


The wood grew thicker and the arching boughs above were a weft of 
manifold gloom. The eyes of ferine animals peered from their hidden 
burrows, with gleams of crafty crimson or chill, ferocious beryl; and the 


dank smell of stagnant waters, choked with the leaves of bygone autumn, 
arose to greet Adele and Olivier, and to break a’ little the perilous charm 
that possessed them. 


They paused on the edge of a rock-encircled pool, above which the ancient 
alders twined their decaying tops, as if to maintain forever the mad posture 
of a superannuate frenzy. And there, between the nether boughs of the 
alders in a frame of new leaves, they saw the face that leered upon them. 


The apparition was incredible; and, for the space of a long breath, they 
could not believe they had really seen it. There were two horns in a matted 
mass of coarse, animal-like hair above the semi-human face with its 
obliquely slitted eyes and fang-revealing mouth and beard of wild-boar 
bristles. The face was old - incomputably old; and its lines and wrinkles 
were those of unreckoned years of lust; and its look was filled with the 
slow, unceasing increment of all the malignity and corruption and cruelty of 
elder ages. It was the face of Pan, as he glared from his, secret wood upon 
travellers taken unaware. 


Adele and Olivier were seized by a nightmare terror, as they: recalled the 
old legends. The charm of their passionate obsession was broken, and the 
drug of desire relinquished its hold on their senses. Like people awakened 
from a heavy sleep, they saw the face, and heard through the tumult of their 
blood the cachinnation of a wild and evil and panic laughter, as the 
apparition vanished among the boughs. 


Shuddering, Adele flung herself for the first time into the arms of her lover. 
‘Did you see it?’ she whispered, as she clung to him. 


Olivier drew her close. In that delicious nearness, the horrible thing he had 
seen and heard became somehow improbable and unreal. There must have 
been a double sorcery abroad, to lull his horror thus; but he knew not 
whether the thing had been a momentary hallucination, a fantasy wrought 
by the sun amid the alder-leaves, or the demon that was fabled to dwell in 
Averoigne; and the startlement he had felt was somehow without meaning 
or reason. He could even thank the apparition, whatever it was, because it 


had thrown Adele into his embrace. He could think of nothing now but the 
proximity of that warm, delectable mouth, for which he had hungered so 
long. He began to reassure her, to make light of her fears, to pretend that 
she could have seen nothing; and his reassurances merged into ardent 
protestations of love. He kissed her... and they both forgot the vision of the 


satyr.... 


They were lying on a gatch of golden moss, where the sunrays fell through 
a single cleft in the high foliage, when Raoul found them. They did not see 
or hear him, as he paused and stood with drawn rapier before the vision of 
their unlawful happiness. 


He was about to fling himself upon them and impale the two with a single 
thrust where they lay, when an unlooked-for and scarce conceivable thing 
occurred. With swiftness veritably supernatural, a brown hairy creature, a 
being that was not wholly man, not wholly animal, but some hellish mixture 
of both, sprang from amid the alder branches and snatched Adele from 
Olivier's embrace. Olivier and Raoul saw it only in one fleeting glimpse, 
and neither could have described it clearly afterwards. But the face was that 
which had leered upon the lovers from the foliage; and the shaggy’ legs and 
body were those of a creature of antique legend. It disappeared as incredibly 
as it had come, bearing the woman in its arms; and her shrieks of terror 
were surmounted by the pealing of its mad, diabolical laughter. 


The shrieks and laughter died away at some distant remove in the green 
silence of the forest, and were not followed by any other sound. Raoul and 
Olivier could only stare at each other in complete stupefaction. 


THE SECOND INTERMENT 


"Well," said Guy Magbane, "I notice that you're still alive." His curtain- 
shadowed lips, as they shaped the words, took on a thin, ambiguous curve 
that might have been either smile or sneer. He came forward, peering a little 
obliquely at the sick man, and held out the glass of garnet-colored 
medicine. 


Sir Uther Magbane, sitting amid the heavy pillows like a death's-head with 
tawny hair and blue eyes, made no answer and appeared to hesitate before 
accepting the glass. A dark, formless terror seemed to float upward in his 
pale gaze, like a drowned object that rises slowly in some autumnal weir. 
Finally he took the glass and drained its contents with a convulsive gulp, as 
if the act of swallowing were difficult. 


"I'm pretty sick this time, Guy," he said, in a voice that some inner 
constriction had rendered harshly guttural and toneless. "But the worst fear 
is that I may not be sick enough—that the thing may happen again as it did 
before. My God! I can't think of anything else—can't imagine anything else 
but the black, suffocating agony, the blind, intolerable, stifling horror of it. 
Promise me—promise me again, Guy, that you'll defer my burial for at least 
a fortnight, for a month; and swear that when you do put me away you'll 
make sure that the push-button and electric wiring in my casket are in good 
order. Merciful God, supposing I should wake up in the tomb—and find 
that the alarm didn't work!" 


"Don't worry; I'll attend to all that." The tone was soothing, a little 
contemptuous and, to the listener, touched with a sinister meaning. Guy 
Magbane turned to leave the room, and did not see that the floating fear in 
his brother's gaze had become for the moment a palpable, recognizable 
thing. He added over his shoulder, negligently and without looking back: 


"That idea has grown to be a regular obsession with you. Just because the 
thing occurred once doesn't mean that it will ever occur again. If you die 


this time, you'll stay dead, in all likelihood. There won't be any more 
mistakes about it." With this equivocal and dubious reassurance, he went 
out and closed the door behind him. 


Sir Uther Magbane leaned back among the pillows and stared at the somber 
oaken wainscoting. He felt—as he had felt ever since the beginning of his 
present illness—that the room was too cramped and narrow; that the walls 
were always threatening to close in upon him, the roof to descend above 
him, like the sides and lid of a coffin. He could never seem to draw a full 
breath. All he could do was to lie there, alone with his ghastly fear, his 
hideous memories and his even more hideous apprehensions. The visits of 
his younger brother, Guy, for some time past, had served merely to 
strengthen his feeling of sepulchral oppression—for Guy was now part of 
the fear. 


He had always been afraid of death, even in his boyhood—that time when 
the specter should normally be dim and far away, if perceived at all. It had 
begun with the early death of his mother: ever since that black bereavement, 
a hovering vulturine shadow had seemed to taint and darken the things that 
were unspoiled for others. His imagination, morbidly acute, sick with 
suspicion of life itself, had seen everywhere the indwelling skeleton, the 
flower-shrouded corpse. The kisses of young love were flavored with 
mortality. The very sap of things was touched with putrefaction. 


With heartfelt shudders, as he matured, he had nourished his charnel fancy 
on all that was macabre in art and literature. Like a seer who gazes into a 
black crystal, he foresaw with harrowing minuteness the physical and 
mental agonies of dissolution; he previsioned the activities of decay, the 
slow toil of the mordant worm, as clearly as if he had descended into the 
tomb's loathsome oblivion. But he had not imagined or feared the most 
poignant horror of all—that of premature burial—until he had himself 
experienced it. 


The thing had come without warning, just after his cession to the estate, and 
his engagement to Alice Margreave, in whose love he had begun to forget a 


little his boyhood terrors. It was as if the haunting spectre had retired, only 
to strike in a more abhorrent and appalling shape. 


Lying there now, the memory seemed to stop his very heart, to throttle his 
breathing, as it always did. Again, with hallucinatory distinctness, he 
recalled the first gradual attack of his mysterious malady. He recalled the 
beginning of his syncope, the lightless gulf into which he had gone down, 
by timeless degrees, as if through infinite empty space. Somewhere in that 
gulf, he had found oblivion—the black instant that might have been hours 
or ages—from which he had awakened in darkness, had tried to sit up, and 
had bruised his face against an adamantine obstruction that seemed to be 
only a few inches above him. He had struck out, blindly, in mad, insensate 
panic, trying to thresh about with hands and feet, and had met on all sides a 
hard, unyielding surface, more terrifying, because of its inexplicable 
nearness, than the walls of some nighted oubliette. 


There was a period of nightmare confusion—and then he knew what had 
happened. By some ghastly mistake, he had been placed, still alive, in a 
casket; and the casket was in the old vaults of his family, below the chapel 
floor. He began to scream then, and his screams, with the dull, muffled 
repercussion of some underground explosion, were hurled back upon him 
appallingly in the narrow space. Already the air seemed to stifle him, thick 
with mortuary odors of wood and cloth. 


Hysteria seized him, and he went quite mad, hurling him-self against the lid 
in what seemed an eternity of cramped, hopeless struggle. He did not hear 
the sound of footsteps that came hurrying to his aid, and the blows of men 
with chisels and hammers on the heavy lid which mingled indistinguishably 
with his own cries and clamorings. Even when the lid was wrenched loose, 
he had become quite delirious with the horror of it all, and had fought 
against his rescuers, as if they too were part of the suffocating, constrictive 
nightmare. 


Never was he able to believe that his experience had been a matter of a few 
minutes only—that he had awakened just after the depositing of the coffin 
in the vault and before the actual lowering of the slab and the departure of 


the pall bearers, whose horrified attention he had attracted by the muted 
sound of his cries and struggles. It seemed to him that he must have fought 
there for immeasurable cycles. 


The shock had left him with shattered nerves that trembled uncontrollably; 
nerves that found a secret terror, a funereal alarm, in the most innocent, 
unshadowed things. Three years had gone by since then, but at no time had 
he been able to master his grisly obsession, to climb from the night-bound 
pit of his demoralization. His old fear of death was complicated by a new 
dread: that his illness, recurring, as it was likely to do, would again take the 
deceptive semblance of death, and again he would awaken in the tomb With 
the ceaseless apprehension of a hypochondriac, hi watched for the first 
repetition of the malady's preliminary symptoms, and felt himself 
irretrievably doomed from their beginning. 


His fear had poisoned everything; had even parted him from Alice 
Margreave. There had been no formal breaking of the engagement, merely a 
tacit falling apart of the self-preoccupied, self-tortured neurotic and the girl 
whose love had soon turned, perforce, to a bewildered and horror- mingled 
pity for him. 


After that, he had abandoned himself more fully, if possible, to his 
monomania. He had read everything he could find on the subject of 
premature interment, he had collected clippings that told of known cases: 
people who had been rescued in time—or whose reanimation had been 
detected too late, perhaps had been surmised only from some change or 
contortion of posture noticed after many years in the removal of the body to 
a new burial place. Impelled by a shivering fascination, he delved without 
restraint in the full ghastliness of the abominable theme. And always, in the 
fate of others, he saw his own fate; and their sufferings, by some vicarious 
visitation, became his. 


Fatally convinced that the insufferable horror would recur, he had made 
elaborate precautions, equipping the casket in which he was to be buried 
with an electrical device that would summon help. The least pressure of a 
button, within easy reach of his right hand, would set an alarm gong to 


ringing in the family chapel above, together with a second gong in the 
nearby manor house. 


Even this, however, did little to assuage his fears. He was haunted by the 
idea that the push button might fail to work, or that no one would hear it, or 
that his rescuers might arrive too late, when he had undergone the full 
agonies of asphyxiation. 


These apprehensions, growing more dolorous and more tyrannous daily, 
had accompanied the first stages of his second illness. Then, by vacillating 
degrees, he had begun to doubt his brother, to suspect that Guy, being next 
in the line of inheritance, might wish for his demise and have an interest in 
its consummation. Guy had always been a cynical. cold-blooded sort; and 
his half-concealed contempt and scant sympathy for Uther Magbane's 
obsession was readily translated into darker terms by a sick fantasy. 
Gradually, as he grew weaker, the invalid had come to fear that his brother 
would deliberately hasten the burial—might even disconnect the device for 
summoning aid, whose care had been confided to him. 


Now, after Guy had gone out, the certainty of such treachery, like a black 
and noxious blossom, leaped full-grown in Sir Uther Magbane's mind. 
Swept by a cold, devastating panic, he resolved that he would speak, at the 
first opportunity, to someone else—would confide secretly to another 
person than Guy the responsibility of seeing that the electrical alarm was 
kept in good working order. 


Hours went by in a shrouded file as he lay there with his poisonous and 
sepulchral thoughts. It was afternoon, and the sloping sun should have 
shone now through the leaded panes, but the yew-fringed sky beyond the 
window seemed to be overcast, and there was only a sodden glimmering 
Twilight began to weave a gray web in the room; and Magbane remembered 
that it was almost time for the doctor to pay him his evening visit. 


Could he dare confide in the doctor, he wondered? He did not know the 
man very well. The family physician had died some time ago, and this new 
doctor had been called in by Guy. Sir Uther had never cared much for his 


manner, which was both brisk and saturnine. He might be in league with 
Guy, might have an understanding as to the way in which the elder brother 
could be so conveniently disposed of, and his demise made certain. No, he 
could not speak to the doctor. 


Who was there to help him, anyway? He had never made many friends, and 
even these seemed to have deserted him. The manor house was in a lonely 
part of the country, and everything would facilitate the treachery that he 
apprehended. God! he was being smothered—buried alive! . . . 


Someone opened the door quietly and came toward him. He felt so hopeless 
and helpless that he did not even try to turn. Presently the visitor stood 
before him, and he saw that it was Holton, the aged family butler, who had 
served three generations of the Magbanes. Probably he could trust Holton, 
and he would speak about the matter now. 


He framed the words with which he would address the butler, and was 
horrified when his tongue and his lips refused to obey him. He had not 
noticed anything wrong heretofore: his brain and his senses had been 
preternaturally clear. But now an icy paralysis appeared to have seized his 
organs of articulation. 


He tried to lift his pale, clawlike hand and beckon to Holton, but the hand 
lay moveless on the counterpane, in spite of the agonized and herculean 
effort of will which he exerted. Fully conscious, but powerless to stir by so 
much as the shifting of a finger or the drooping of an eyelid, he could only 
lie and watch the dawning concern in the old butlers rheumy eyes. 


Holton came nearer, reaching out his tremulous hand. Magbane saw the 
hand approaching him, saw it hover above his body, and descend toward his 
heart, just below the direct focus of his vision. It seemed never to reach him 
—at least there was no sensation of contact. The room was dimming rapidly 
—strange that the darkness should have come so soon—and a faintness was 
creeping on all his senses, like an insidious mist. 


With a start of familiar terror, and a feeling of some intolerable repetition, 
of doing what he had once before done under circumstances of dire fright, 


he felt that he was going down into a night-black abyss. Holton's face was 
fading to a remote star, was receding with awful velocity above unscalable 
pits at whose bottom nameless, inexorable doom awaited Magbane: a doom 
to which he had gone at some previous time, and which he had been 
predestined to meet from the beginning of cycles. Down, forever down he 
went; the star disappeared; there was no light anywhere-- and his syncope 
was complete. 


Magbane's reviving consciousness took the form of a fantastic dream. In 
this dream, he remembered his descent into the gulf; and he thought that the 
descent had been prolonged, after a dim interval, by some animate, 
malignant agency. Great demoniac hands had seemed to grasp him in the 
nadir-founded gloom, had lifted him, had carried him down immeasurable 
flights of inframundane stairs and along corridors that lay deeper than hell 
itself. 


There was night everywhere. He could not see the forms of those who bore 
him, supporting him at feet and head, but he could hear their implacable, 
unceasing steps, echoing with hollow and sepulchral thunder in the black 
subterranes; and he could sense the funereal towering of their shapes, 
oppressing him from about and above in some ultra-tactual fashion, such as 
is possible only in dreams. 


Somewhere in that nether night they laid him down, they left him and went 
away. In his dream he heard the departing nimble of their footsteps, with 
leaden reverberations, endless and ominous, through all the stairs and 
corridors by which they had come with their human burden. At last there 
was a prolonged clangor as of closing doors, somewhere in the upper 
profound, a clangor fraught with unutterable despair, like the knell of 
Titans. After its echoes had died away, the despair seemed to remain, 
stagnant and soundless, dwelling tyrannically, illimitably, in all the recesses 
of this sepulchral underworld. 


Silence, dank, stifling, eonian silence prevailed, as if the whole universe 
had died, had gone down to some infra-spatial burial. Magbane could 


neither move nor breathe; and he felt, by no physical sense, an infinity of 
dead things about him, lying hopeless of resurrection, like himself. 


Then, within the dream, by no perceptible transition, another dream was 
intercalated. Magbane forgot the horror and hopelessness of his descent, as 
a new-born child might forget some former death. He thought that he was 
standing in a place of soft sunlight and blithe, many-tinted flowers. An 
April turf was deep and resilient beneath him; the heavens were those of 
some vernal paradise; and he was not alone in this Eden, for Alice 
Margreave, his former fiancee, stood lovely and smiling amid the nearer 
blossoms. 


He stepped toward her, filled with ineffable happiness-- and in the sward at 
his feet a black pit, shaped like the grave, opened and widened and 
deepened with awful rapidity. Powerless to avert his doom, he went down 
into the pit, falling, falling interminably; and the darkness closed above 
him, swooping from all sides on a dim pin-point of light which was all that 
remained of the April heavens. The light expired, and Magbane was lying 
once more among dead things, in vaults beneath the universe. 


By slow, incalculably doubtful graduations his dream began to merge into 
reality. At first, there had been no sense of time; only an ebon stagnation, in 
which eons and minutes were equally drowned. Then—through what 
channel of sense he knew not—there returned to Magbane the awareness of 
duration. The awareness sharpened, and he thought that he heard, at long, 
regular intervals, a remote and muffled sound. Insufferable doubt and 
bewilderment, associated with some horror which he could not recall, 
awoke and brooded noxiously in his dark mind. 


Now he became aware of bodily discomfort. A dank chill, beginning as if in 
his very brain, crept downward through his body and limbs, till it reached 
his extremities and left them tingling. He felt, too, that he was intolerably 
cramped, was lying in some stiff, straitened position. With mounting terror, 
for which as yet he could find no name, he heard the remote muffled sound 
draw closer, till it was no longer a sound, but the palpable hammering of his 


heart against his side. With this clarifying of his sense-perceptions, he knew 
abruptly, as in a flash of black lightning, the thing of which he was afraid. 


The terrible knowledge went through him in a lethal shock, leaving him 
frozen. It was like a tetanic rigor, oppressing all his members, constricting 
his throat and heart as with iron bands; inhibiting his breath, crushing him 
like some material incubus. He dared not, could not move to verify his fear. 


Utterly unmanned by a conviction of atrocious doom, he fought to regain 
some nominal degree of composure. He must not give way to the horror, or 
he would go mad. Perhaps it was only a dream after all; perhaps he was 
lying awake in his own bed, in darkness, and if he reached out his hand, he 
would encounter free space—not the hideous nearness of a coffin lid. 


In a sick vertigo of irresolution, he tried to summon courage and volition 
for the test. His sense of smell, awakening now, tended to confirm his 
despair; for there was a musty closeness, a dismal, sodden reek of wood and 
cloth—even as once before. It seined to grow heavier momently with 
confined impurities. 


At first, he thought that he could not move his hand-- that the strange 
paralysis of his malady had not yet left him. With the dread laboriousness of 
nightmare, he lifted it slowly, tediously, as if overcoming the obstruction of 
a viscid medium. When, finally, a few inches away, it met the cold, straight 
surface he had apprehended, he felt the iron tightening of his despair, but 
was not surprised. There had been no real room for hope: the thing was 
happening again, just as it had been ordained to happen. Every step he had 
taken since birth, every motion, every breath, every struggle —had led only 
to this. 


Mad thoughts were milling in his brain, like crowded maggots in a corpse. 
Old memories and present fears were mingled in strange confusion, steeped 
with the same charnel blackness. He recalled, in that tumult of disconnected 
ideas, the push-button he had installed in the casket. At the same moment, 
his brother's face, callous, ironic, touched with a thin, ambiguous sneer, 
appeared like a hallucination from the darkness; and the newest of his fears 


came back upon him with sickening certitude. In a flash, he saw the face 
presiding above the entire process through which, by the illegal connivance 
of the doctor, he must have been hurried into the tomb without passing 
through an embalmer's hands. Fearing that he might revive at any moment, 
they had taken no chances—and had doomed him to this horror. 


The mocking face, the cruel vision, seemed to disappear; and among his 
disordered, frenzy-driven thoughts there rose an irrational hope. Perhaps he 
had been wrong in his doubts of Guy. Perhaps the electrical device would 
work after all, and a light pressure would summon eager hands to loose him 
from his mortuary confinement. He forgot the ghastly chain of condemning 
logic. 


Quickly, by an automatic impulse, he groped for the button. At first he did 
not find it, and a sick consternation filled him. Then, at last, his fingers 
touched it and he pressed the button again and again, listening desperately 
for the answering clang of the alarm gong in the chapel above. Surely he 
would hear it, even through the intervening wood and stone; and he tried 
insanely to believe that he had heard it—that he could even hear the sound 
of running footsteps somewhere above him. After seeming hours, with a 
hideous lapse into the most abominable despond, he realized that there was 
nothing—nothing but the stilled clamor of his own imprisoned heart. 


For a while, he yielded to madness, as on that former occasion, beating 
obliviously against the sides of the casket, hurling himself blindly at the 
inexorable lid. He shrieked again and again, and the narrow space seemed 
to drown him with a volume of thick, demoniacally deep sound, which he 
did not recognize as his own voice or the voice of anything human. 
Exhaustion, and the wet, salty taste of blood in his mouth, flowing from his 
bruised face, brought him back at last to comparative calmness. 


He perceived now that he was breathing with great difficulty—that his 
violent struggles and cries had served only to deplete the scant amount of 
air in the casket. In a moment of unnatural coolness, he recalled something 
that he had read, somewhere, about a method of shallow breathing by which 
men could survive protracted periods of inhumation. He must force himself 


to inhale lightly, must center all his faculties on the prolongation of life. 
Perhaps, even yet, if he could hold out, his rescuers would come. Perhaps 
the alarm had rung, and he had not been able to hear it. Men were hurrying 
to his aid, and he must not perish before they could lift the slab and break 
open the casket. 


He wanted to live, as never before; he longed, with intolerable avidity, to 
breathe the open air once more, to know the unimaginable bliss of free 
movement and respiration. God! if someone would only come—if he could 
hear the ring of footsteps, the sullen grating of the slab, the hammers and 
chisels that would let in the blessed light, the pure air! Was this all that he 
could ever know, this dumb horror of living interment, this blind, cramped 
agony of slow suffocation? 


He strove to breathe quietly, with no waste or effort, but his throat and chest 
seemed to constrict as with the inexorable tightening of some atrocious 
torture instrument. There was no relief, no escape, nothing but a ceaseless, 
relentless pressure, the strangling clutch of some monstrous garrote that 
compressed his lungs, his heart, his windpipe, his very brain. 


The agony increased: there was a weight of piled monuments upon him, 
which he must lift if he were to breathe freely. He strove against the 
funereal burden. He seemed to hear, at the same time, the labored sound of 
some Cyclopean engine that sought to make headway in a subterranean 
passage beneath fallen masses of earth and mountainous stone. He did not 
know that the sound was his own tortured gasping. The engine seemed to 
pant, thunderous and stertorous, with earth-shaking vibrations, and upon it, 
he thought, the foundations of ruined worlds were descending slowly and 
steadily, to choke it into ultimate silence. 


The last agonies of his asphyxiation were translated into a monstrous 
delirium, a phantasmagoria that seemed to prolong itself for cycles, with 
one implacable dream passing without transition into another. 


lie thought that he was lying captive in some Inquisitorial vault whose roof, 
floor and walls were closing upon him with appalling speed, were crushing 


him in their adamantine embrace. 


For an instant, in a light that was not light, he strove to flee with leaden 
limbs from a formless, nameless juggernaut, taller than the stars, heavier 
than the world, that rolled upon him in black, iron silence, grinding him 
beneath it into the charnel dust of some nethermost limbo. 


He was climbing eternal stairs, bearing in his arms the burden of some 
gigantic corpse, only to have the stairs crumble beneath him at each step, 
and to fall back with the corpse lying upon him and swelling to 
macrocosmic proportions. 


Eyeless giants had stretched him prone on a granite plain and were building 
upon his chest, block by colossal block, through eons of slow toil, the black 
Babel of a sunless world. 


An anaconda of black, living metal, huger than the Python of myth, coiling 
about him in the pit where he had fallen, constricted his body with its 
unimaginable folds. In a gray, livid flash, he saw its enormous mouth poised 
above him, sucking the last breath it had squeezed from his lungs. 


With inconceivable swiftness, the head of the anaconda became that of his 
brother Guy. It mocked him with a vast sneer, it appeared to swell and 
expand, to lose all human semblance or proportion, to become a blank, dark 
mass that rushed upon him in cyclonic gloom, driving him down into the 
space beyond space. 


Somewhere in that descent there came to him the unknown, incognizable 
mercy of nothingness. . . . 


THE SEED FROM THE SEPULCHRE 


"Yes, I found the place," said Falmer. "It's a queer sort of place, pretty much 
as the legends describe it." He spat quickly into the fire, as if the act of 
speech had been physically distasteful to him, and, half averting his face 
from the scrutiny of Thone, stared with morose and somber eyes into the 
jungle-matted Venezuelan darkness. 


Thone, still weak and dizzy from the fever that had incapacitated him for 
continuing their journey to its end, was curiously puzzled. Falmer, he 
thought, had under-gone an inexplicable change during the three days of his 
absence; a change that was too elusive in some of its phases to be fully 
defined or delimited. 


Other phases, however, were all too obvious. Falmer, even during extreme 
hardship or illness, had heretofore been unquenchably loquacious and 
cheerful. Now he seemed sullen, uncommunicative, as if preoccupied with 
far-off things of disagreeable import. His bluff face had grown hollow — 
even pointed — and his eyes had narrowed to secretive slits. Thone was 
troubled by these changes, though he tried to dismiss his impressions as 
mere distempered fancies due to the influence of the ebbing fever. 


"But can't you tell me what the place was like?", he persisted. 


"There isn't much to tell," said Falmer, in a queer grumbling tone. "Just a 
few crumbling walls and falling pillars." 


"But didn't you find the burial-pit of the Indian legend, where the gold was 
supposed to be?" 


"I found it — but there was no treasure." Falmer's voice had taken on a 
forbidding surliness; and Thone decided to refrain from further questioning. 


"I guess," he commented lightly, "that we had better stick to orchid hunting. 
Treasure trove doesn't seem to be in our line. By the way, did you see any 
unusual flowers or plants during the trip?" 


"Hell, no," Falmer snapped. His face had gone suddenly ashen in the 
firelight, and his eyes had assumed a set glare that might have meant either 
fear or anger. "Shut up, can't you? I don't want to talk. I've had a headache 
all day; some damned Venezuelan fever coming on, I suppose. We'd better 
head for the Orinoco tomorrow. I've had all I want of this trip." 


James Falmer and Roderick Thone, professional orchid hunters, with two 
Indian guides, had been following an obscure tributary of the upper 
Orinoco. The country was rich in rare flowers; and, beyond its floral wealth, 
they had been drawn by vague but persistent rumors among the local tribes 
concerning the existence of a ruined city somewhere on this tributary; a city 
that contained a burial pit in which vast treasures of gold, silver, and jewels 
had been interred together with the dead of some nameless people. The two 
men had thought it worthwhile to investigate these rumors. Thone had 
fallen sick while they were still a full day's journey from the site of the 
ruins, and Falmer had gone on in a canoe with one of the Indians, leaving 
the other to attend to Thone. He had returned at nightfall of the third day 
following his departure. 


Thone decided after a while, as he lay staring at his companion, that the 
latter's taciturnity and moroseness were perhaps due to disappointment over 
his failure to find the treasure. It must have been that, together with some 
tropical infection working in the man's blood. However, he admitted 
doubtfully to himself, it was not like Falmer to be disappointed or downcast 
under such circumstances. Falmer did not speak again, but sat glaring 
before him as if he saw something invisible to others beyond the labyrinth 
of fire-touched boughs and lianas in which the whispering, stealthy 
darkness crouched. Somehow, there was a shadowy fear in his aspect. 
Thone continued to watch him, and saw that the Indians, impassive and 
cryptic, were also watching him, as if with some obscure expectancy. The 
riddle was too much for Thone, and he gave it up after a while, lapsing into 
restless, fever-turbulent slumber from which he awakened at intervals, to 


see the set face of Falmer, dimmer and more distorted each time with the 
slowly dying fire and the invading shadows. 


Thone felt stronger in the morning: his brain was clear, his pulse tranquil 
once more; and he saw with mounting concern the indisposition of Falmer, 
who seemed to rouse and exert himself with great difficulty, speaking 
hardly a word and moving with singular stiffness and sluggishness. He 
appeared to have forgotten his announced project of returning toward the 
Orinoco, and Thone took entire charge of the preparations for departure. 
His companion's condition puzzled him more and more — apparently there 
was no fever and the symptoms were wholly ambiguous. However, on 
general principles, he administered a stiff dose of quinine to Falmer before 
they started. 


The paling saffron of sultry dawn sifted upon them through the jungle tops 
as they loaded their belongings into the dugouts and pushed off down the 
slow current. Thone sat near the bow of one of the boats, with Falmer in the 
rear, and a large bundle of orchid roots and part of their equipment filling 
the middle. The two Indians occupied the other boat, together with the rest 
of the supplies. 


It was a monotonous journey. The river wound like a sluggish olive snake 
between dark, interminable walls of forest, from which the goblin faces of 
orchids leered. There were no sounds other than the splash of paddles, the 
furious chattering of monkeys, and petulant cries of fiery-colored birds. The 
sun rose above the jungle and poured down a tide of torrid brilliance. 


Thone rowed steadily looking back over his shoulder at times to address 
Falmer with some casual remark or friendly question. The latter, with dazed 
eyes and features queerly pale and pinched in the sunlight, sat dully erect 
and made no effort to use his paddle. He offered no reply to the queries of 
Thone, but shook his head at intervals, with a sort of shuddering motion that 
was plainly involuntary. After a while he began to moan thickly, as if in 
pain or delirium. 


They went on in this manner for hours. The heat grew more oppressive 
between’ the stifling walls of jungle. Thone became aware of a shriller 
cadence in the moans of his companion. Looking back, he saw that Falmer 
had removed his sun-helmet, seemingly oblivious of the murderous heat, 
and was clawing at the crown of his head with frantic fingers. Convulsions 
shook his entire body, the dugout began to rock dangerously as he tossed to 
and fro in a paroxysm of manifest agony. His voice mounted to a high un- 
human shrieking. 


Thone made a quick decision. There was a break in the lining palisade of 
somber forest, and he headed the boat for shore immediately. The Indians 
followed, whispering between themselves and eyeing the sick man with 
glances of apprehensive awe and terror that puzzled Thone tremendously. 
He felt that there was some devilish mystery about the whole affair; and he 
could not imagine what was wrong with Falmer. All the known 
manifestations of malignant tropical diseases rose before him like a rout of 
hideous fantasms; but among them, he could not recognize the thing that 
had assailed his companion. 


Having gotten Falmer ashore on a semicircle of liana-latticed beach without 
the aid of the Indians, who seemed unwilling to approach the sick man, 
Thone administered a heavy hypodermic injection of morphine from his 
medicine chest. This appeared to ease Falmer's suffering, and the 
convulsions ceased. Thone, taking advantage of their remission, proceeded 
to examine the crown of Falmer's head. 


He was startled to find, amid the thick disheveled hair, a hard and pointed 
lump which resembled the tip of a beginning horn, rising under the still- 
unbroken skin. As if endowed with erectile and resistless life, it seemed to 
grow beneath his fingers. 


At the same time, abruptly and mysteriously, Falmer opened his eyes and 
appeared to regain full consciousness; For a few minutes he was more his 
normal self than at any time since his return from the ruins. He began to 
talk, as if anxious to relieve his mind of some oppressing burden. His voice 


was peculiarly thick and toneless, but Thone was able to follow his 
mutterings and piece them together. 


"The pit! The pit!", said Falmer. "The infernal thing that was in the pit, in 
the deep sepulcher!... I wouldn't go back there for the treasure of a dozen El 
Dorados... I didn't tell you much about those ruins, Thone. Somehow it was 
hard — impossibly hard — to talk." 


"I guess the Indian knew there was something wrong with the ruins. He led 
me to the place... but he wouldn't tell me anything about it; and he waited 
by the riverside while I searched for the treasure. 


"Great grey walls there were, older than the jungle: old as death and time. 
They must have been quarried and reared by people from some lost planet. 
They loomed and leaned at mad, unnatural angles, threatening to crush the 
trees about them. And there were columns, too: thick, swollen columns of 
unholy form, whose abominable carvings the jungle had not wholly 
screened from view. 


"There was no trouble finding that accursed burial pit. The pavement above 
had broken through quite recently, I think. A big tree had pried with its boa- 
like roots between the flagstones that were buried beneath centuries of 
mold. One of the flags had been tilted back on the pavement, and another 
had fallen through into the pit. There was a large hole, whose bottom I 
could see dimly in the forest-strangled light. Something glimmered palely at 
the bottom; but I could not be sure what it was. 


"I had taken along a coil of rope, as you remember. I tied one end of it toa 
main root of the tree, dropped the other through the opening, and went 
down like a monkey. When I got to the bottom I could see little at first in 
the gloom, except the whitish glimmering all around me, at my feet. 
Something that was unspeakably brittle and friable crunched beneath me 
when I began to move. I turned on my flashlight, and saw that the place was 
fairly littered with bones. Human skeletons lay tumbled everywhere. They 
must have been removed long ago... I groped around amid the bones and 


dust, feeling pretty much like a ghoul, but couldn't find anything of value, 
not even a bracelet or a finger-ring on any of the skeletons. 


"It wasn't until I thought of climbing out that I noticed the real horror. In 
one of the corners — the comer nearest to the opening in the roof — I looked 
up and saw it in the webby shadows. Ten feet above my head it hung, and I 
had almost touched it, unknowingly, when I descended the rope. 


"It looked like a sort of white lattice-work at first. Then I saw that the lattice 
was partly formed of human bones — a complete skeleton, very tall and 
stalwart, like that of a warrior. A pale withered thing grew out of the skull, 
like a set of fantastic antlers ending in myriads of long and stringy tendrils 
that had spread upward till they reached the roof. They must have lifted the 
skeleton, or body, along with them as they climbed. 


"I examined the thing with my flashlight. It must have been a plant of some 
sort, and apparently it had started to grow in the cranium: Some of the 
branches had issued from the cloven crown, others through the eye holes, 
the mouth, and the nose holes, to flare upward. And the roots of the 
blasphemous thing had gone downward, trellising themselves on every 
bone. The very toes and fingers were ringed with them, and they drooped in 
writhing coils. Worst of all, the ones that had issued from the toe-ends were 
rooted in a second skull, which dangled just below, with fragments of the 
broken-off root system. There was a litter of fallen bones on the floor in the 
comer. 


"The sight made me feel a little weak, somehow, and more than a little 
nauseated that abhorrent, inexplicable mingling of the human and the plant. 
I started to climb the rope, in a feverish hurry to get out, but the thing 
fascinated me in its abominable fashion, and I couldn't help pausing. to 
study it a little more when I had climbed halfway. I leaned toward it too 
fast, I guess, and the rope began to sway, bringing my face lightly against 
the leprous, antler-shaped boughs above the skull. 


"Something broke — possibly a sort of pod on one of the branches. I found 
my head enveloped in a cloud of pearl-grey powder, very light, fine, and 


scentless. The stuff settled on my hair, it got into my nose and eyes, nearly 
choking and blinding me. I shook it off as well as I could. Then I climbed 
on and pulled myself through the opening..." 


As if the effort of coherent narration had been too heavy a strain, Falmer 
lapsed into disconnected mumblings. The mysterious malady, whatever it 
was, returned upon him, and his delirious ramblings were mixed with 
groans of torture. But at moments he regained a flash of coherence. 


"My head! My head!" he muttered. "There must be something in my brain, 
something that grows and spreads; I tell you, I can feel it there. I haven't felt 
right at any time since I left the burial pit... My mind has been queer ever 
since . It must have been the spores of the ancient devil-plant... The spores 
have taken root... The thing is splitting my skull, going down into my brain 
—a plant that springs out of a human cranium — as if from a flower pot!" 


The dreadful convulsions began once more, and Falmer writhed 
uncontrollably in his companion's arms, shrieking with agony. Thone, sick 
at heart and shocked by his sufferings, abandoned all effort to restrain him 
and took up the hypodermic. With much difficulty, he managed to inject a 
triple dose, and Falmer grew quiet by degrees, and lay with open glassy 
eyes, breathing stertorously. Thone, for the first time, perceived an odd 
protrusion of his eyeballs, which seemed about to start from their sockets, 
making it impossible for the lids to close, and lending the drawn features an 
expression of mad horror. It was as if something were pushing Falmer's 
eyes from his head. 


Thone, trembling with sudden weakness and terror, felt that he was 
involved in some unnatural web of nightmare. He could not, dared not, 
believe the story Falmer had told him, and its implications. Assuring 
himself that his companion had imagined it all, had been ill throughout with 
the incubation of some strange fever, he stooped over and found that the 
horn-shaped lump on Falmer's head had now broken through the skin. 


With a sense of unreality, he stared at the object that his prying fingers had 
revealed amid the matted hair. It was unmistakably a plant-bud of some 


sort, with involuted folds of pale green and bloody pink that seemed about 
to expand. The thing issued from above the central suture of the skull. 


A nausea swept upon Thone, and he recoiled from the lolling head and its 
baleful outgrowth, averting his gaze. His fever was returning, there was a 
woeful debility in all his limbs, and he heard the muttering voice of 
delirium through the quinine-induced ringing in his ears. His eyes blurred 
with a deathly and miasmal mist. 


He fought to subdue his illness and impotence. He must not give way to it 
wholly; he must go on with Falmer and the Indians and reach the nearest 
trading station, many days away on the Orinoco, where Falmer could 
receive aid. 


As if through sheer volition, his eyes cleared, and he felt a resurgence of 
strength. He looked around for the guides, and saw, with a start of 
uncomprehending surprise, that they had vanished. Peering further, he 
observed that one of the boats — the dugout used by the Indians — had also 
disappeared. It was plain that he and Falmer had been deserted. Perhaps the 
Indians had known what was wrong with the sick man, and had been afraid. 
At any rate, they were gone, and they had taken much of the camp 
equipment and most of the provisions with them. 


Thone turned once more to the supine body of Falmer, conquering his 
repugnance with effort. Resolutely he drew out his clasp knife and, stooping 
over the stricken man, he excised the protruding bud, cutting as close to the 
scalp as he could with safety. The thing was unnaturally tough and rubbery; 
it exuded a thin, sanguinous fluid; and he shuddered when he saw its 
internal structure, full of nerve-like filaments, with a core that suggested 
cartilage. 


He flung it aside, quickly, on, the river sand. Then, lifting Falmer in his 
arms, he lurched and staggered towards the remaining boat. He fell more 
than once, and lay half swooning across the inert body. Alternately carrying 
and dragging his burden, he reached the boat at last. With the remainder of 


his failing strength, he contrived to prop Falmer in the stern against the pile 
of equipment. 


His fever was mounting apace. After much delay, with tedious, half- 
delirious exertions, he pushed off from the shore, till the fever mastered him 
wholly and the oar slipped from oblivious fingers... 


He awoke in the yellow glare of dawn, with his brain and his senses 
comparatively clear. His illness had left a great languor, but his first thought 
was of Falmer. He twisted about, nearly falling overboard in his debility, 
and sat facing his companion. 


Falmer still reclined, half sitting, half lying, against the pile of blankets and 
other impedimenta. His knees were drawn up, his hands clasping them as if 
in tetanic rigor. His features had grown as stark and ghastly as those of a 
dead man, and his whole aspect was one of mortal rigidity. It was this, 
however, that caused Thone to gasp with unbelieving horror. 


During the interim of Thone's delirium and his lapse into slumber, the 
monstrous plant bud, merely stimulated, it would seem, by the act of 
excision, had grown again with preternatural rapidity, from Falmer's head. 
A loathsome pale-green stem was mounting thickly, and had started to 
branch like antlers after attaining a height of six or seven inches. 


More dreadful than this, if possible, similar growths had issued from the 
eyes; and their stems, climbing vertically across the forehead, had entirely 
displaced the eyeballs. Already they were branching like the thing from the 
crown. The antlers were all tipped with pale vermilion. They appeared to 
quiver with repulsive animations, nodding rhythmically in the warm, 
windless air... From the mouth another stem protruded, curling upward like 
a long and whitish tongue. It had not yet begun to bifurcate. 


Thone closed his eyes to shut away the shocking vision. Behind his lids, in 
a yellow dazzle of light, he still saw the cadaverous features, the climbing 
stems that quivered against the dawn like ghastly hydras of tomb-etiolated 
green. They seemed to be waving toward him, growing and lengthening as 
they waved. He opened his eyes again, and fancied, with a start of new 


terror; that the antlers were actually taller than they had been a few 
moments previous. 


After that, he sat watching them in a sort of baleful hypnosis. The illusion 
of the plant's visible growth, and freer movement — if it were illusion — 
increased upon him. Falmer, however, did not stir, and his parchment face 
appeared to shrivel and fall in, as if the roots of the growth were draining 
his blood, were devouring his very flesh in their insatiable and ghoulish 
hunger. 


Thone wrenched his eyes away and stared at the river shore. The stream had 
widened and the current had grown more sluggish. He sought to recognize 
their location, looking vainly for some familiar landmark in the monotonous 
dull-green cliffs of jungle that lined the margin. He felt hopelessly lost and 
alienated. He seemed to be drifting on an unknown tide of madness and 
nightmare, accompanied by something more frightful than corruption itself. 


His mind began to wander with an odd inconsequence, coming back 
always, in a sort of closed circle, to the thing that was devouring Falmer. 
With a flash of scientific curiosity, he found himself wondering to what 
genus it belonged. It was neither fungus nor pitcher plant, nor anything that 
he had ever encountered or heard of in his explorations. It must have come, 
as Falmer had suggested, from an alien world: it was nothing that the earth 
could conceivably have nourished 


He felt, with a comforting assurance, that Falmer was dead. That at least, 
was a mercy. But even as he shaped the thought he heard a low, guttural 
moaning, and, peering at Falmer in a horrible startlement, saw that his limbs 
and body were twitching slightly. The twitching increased, and took on a 
rhythmic regularity, though at no time did it resemble the agonized and 
violent convulsions of the previous day. It was plainly automatic, like a sort 
of galvanism; and Thone saw that it was timed with the languorous and 
loathsome swaying of the plant. The effect on the watcher was insidiously 
mesmeric and somnolent; and once he caught himself beating the detestable 
rhythm with his foot. 


He tried to pull himself together, groping desperately for something to 
which his sanity could cling. Ineluctably, his illness returned: fever, nausea, 
and revulsion worse than the loathliness of death... But before he yielded to 
it utterly, he drew his loaded revolver from the holster and fired six times 
into Falmer's quivering body... He knew that he had not missed, but after 
the final bullet Falmer still moaned and twitched in unison with the evil 
swaying of the plant, and Thone, sliding into delirium, heard still the 
ceaseless, automatic moaning. 


There was no time in the world of seething unreality and shoreless oblivion 
through which he drifted. When he came to himself again, he could not 
know if hours or weeks had elapsed. But he knew at once that the boat was 
no longer moving; and lifting himself dizzily, he saw that it had floated into 
shallow water and mud and was nosing the beach of a tiny, jungle-tufted 
isle in mid-river. The putrid odor of slime was about him like a stagnant 
pool; and he heard a strident humming of insects. 


It was either late moming or early afternoon, for the sun was high in the 
still heavens. Lianas were drooping above him from the island trees like 
uncoiled serpents, and epiphytic orchids, marked with ophidian mottlings, 
leaned toward him grotesquely from lowering boughs. Immense butterflies 
went past on sumptuously spotted wings. 


He sat up, feeling very giddy and lightheaded, and faced again the horror 
that accompanied him. The thing had grown incredibly: the three-antlered 
stems, mounting above Falmer's head, had become gigantic and had put out 
masses of ropy feelers that tossed uneasily in the air, as if searching for 
support — or new provender. In the topmost antlers a prodigious blossom 
had opened — a sort of fleshy disk, broad as a man's face and white as 
leprosy. 


Falmer's features had shrunken till the outlines of every bone were visible 
as if beneath tightened paper. He was a mere death's head in a mask of 
human skin; and beneath his clothing the body was little more than a 
skeleton. He was quite still now, except for the communicated quivering of 


the stems. The atrocious plant had sucked-him dry, had eaten his vitals and 
his flesh. 


Thone wanted to hurl himself forward in a mad impulse to grapple with the 
growth. But a strange paralysis held him back. The plant was like a living 
and sentient thing — a thing that watched him, that dominated him with its 
un- clean but superior will. And the huge blossom, as he stared, took on the 
dim, unnatural semblance of a face. It was somehow like the face of Falmer, 
but the lineaments were twisted all awry, and were mingled with those of 
something wholly devilish and nonhuman. Thone could not move — he 
could not take his eyes from the blasphemous abnormality. 


By some miracle, his fever had left him; and it did not returm. Instead, there 
came an eternity of frozen fright and madness in which he sat facing the 
mesmeric plant. It towered before him from the dry, dead shell that had 
been Falmer, its swollen, glutted stems and branches swaying gently, its 
huge flower leering perpetually upon him with its impious travesty of a 
human face. He thought that he heard a low, singing sound, ineffably sweet, 
but whether it emanated from the plant or was a mere hallucination of his 
overwrought senses, he could not know. 


The sluggish hours went by, and a gruelling sun poured down its beams like 
molten lead from some titanic vessel of torture. His head swam with 
weakness and the fetor-laden heat, but he could not relax the rigor of his 
posture. There was no change in the nodding monstrosity, which seemed to 
have attained its full growth above the head of its victim. But after a long 
interim Thone's eyes were drawn to the shrunken hands of Falmer, which 
still clasped the drawn-up knees in a spasmodic clutch. Through the ends of 
the fingers, tiny white rootlets had broken and were writhing slowly in the 
air, groping, it seemed, for a new source of nourishment. Then from the 
neck and chin, other tips were breaking, and over the whole body the 
clothing stirred in a curious manner, as if with the crawling and lifting of 
hidden lizards. 


At the same time the singing grew louder, sweeter, more imperious, and the 
swaying of the great plant assumed an indescribably seductive tempo. It 


was like the allurement of voluptuous sirens, the deadly languor of dancing 
cobras. Thone felt an irresistible compulsion: a summons was being laid 
upon him, and his drugged mind and body must obey it. The very fingers of 
Falmer, twisting viperishly, seemed beckoning to him. Suddenly he was on 
his hands and knees in the bottom of the boat. Inch by inch, with terror and 
fascination contending in his brain, he crept forward, dragging himself over 
the disregarded bundle of orchid-plants, inch by inch, foot by foot, till his 
head was against the withered hands of Falmer, from which hung and 
floated the questing roots. 


Some cataleptic spell had made him helpless. He felt the rootlets as they 
moved like delving fingers through his hair and over his face and neck, and 
started to strike in with agonizing, needle-sharp tips. He could not stir, he 
could not even close his lids. In a frozen stare, he saw the gold and carmine 
flash of a hovering butterfly as the roots began to pierce his pupils. 


Deeper and deeper went the greedy roots, while new filaments grew out to 
enmesh him like a witch's net... For a while, it seemed that the dead and the 
living writhed together in leashed convulsions... At last Thone hung supine 
amid the lethal, ever-growing web; bloated and colossal, the plant lived on; 
and in its upper branches, through the still, stifling afternoon, a second 
flower began to unfold. 


THE SEVEN GEASES 


The Lord Ralibar Vooz, high magistrate of Commoriom and third cousin to 
King Homquat, had gone forth with six-and-twenty of his most valorous 
retainers in quest of such game as was afforded by the black Eiglophian 
Mountains. Leaving to lesser sportsmen the great sloths and vampire-bats of 
the intermediate jungle, as well as the small but noxious dinosauria, Ralibar 
Vooz and his followers had pushed rapidly ahead and had covered the 
distance between the Hyperborean capital and their objective in a day's 
march. The glassy scaurs and grim ramparts of Mount Voormithadreth, 
highest and most formidable of the Eiglophians, had beetled above them, 
wedging the sun with dark scoriac peaks at mid-afternoon, and walling the 
blazonries of sunset wholly from view. They had spent the night beneath its 
lowermost crags, keeping a ceaseless watch, piling dead branches on their 
fires, and hearing on the grisly heights above them the wild and dog-like 
ululations of those subhuman savages, the Voormis for which the mountain 
was named. Also, they heard the bellowing of an alpine catoblepas pursued 
by the Voormis, and the mad snarling of a saber-tooth tiger assailed and 
dragged down; and Ralibar Vooz had deemed that these noises boded well 
for the morrow's hunting. 


He and his men rose betimes; and having breakfasted on their provisions of 
dried bear-meat and a dark sour wine that was noted far its invigorative 
qualities, they began immediately the ascent of the mountain, whose upper 
precipices were hollow with caves occupied by the Voormis. Ralibar Vooz 
had hunted these creatures before; and a certain room of his house in 
Commoriom was arrased with their thick and shaggy pelts. They were 
usually deemed the most dangerous of the Hyperborean fauna; and the mere 
climbing of Voormithadreth, even without the facing of its inhabitants, 
would have been a feat attended by more than sufficient peril: but Ralibar 
Vooz, having tasted of such sport, could now satisfy himself with nothing 
tamer. 


He and his followers were well armed and accoutered. Some of the men 
bore coils of rope and grapplinghooks to be employed in the escalade of the 
steeper crags. Some carried heavy crossbows; and many were equipped 
with long-handled and saber-bladed bills which, from experience, had 
proved the most effective weapons in close-range fighting with the 
Voormis. The whole party was variously studded with auxiliary knives, 
throwing-darts, two-handed simitars, maces, bodkins and saw-toothed axes. 
The men were all clad in jerkins and hose of dinosaur-leather, and were 
shod with brazen-spiked buskins. Ralibar Vooz himself wore a light suiting 
of copper chain-mail, which, flexible as cloth, in no wise impeded his 
movements. In addition he carried a buckler of mammoth-hide with a long 
bronze spike in its center that could be used as a thrusting-sword; and, 
being a man of huge stature and strength, his shoulders and baldric were 
hung with a whole arsenal of weaponries. 


The mountain was of volcanic origin, though its four craters were 
supposedly all extinct. For hours the climbers toiled upward on the 
fearsome scarps of black lava and obsidian, seeing the sheerer heights 
above them recede interminably into a cloudless zenith, as if not to be 
approached by man. Far faster than they the sun climbed, blazing torridly 
uyon them and heating the rocks till their hands were scorched as if by the 
walls of a furnace. But Ralibar Vooz, eager to flesh his weapons, would 
permit no halting in the shady chasms nor under the scant umbrage of rare 
junipers. 


That day, however, it seemed that the Voormis were not abroad upon Mount 
Voormithadreth. No doubt they had feasted too well during the night, when 
their hunting cries had been heard by the Commorians. Perhaps it would be 
necessary to invade the warren of caves in the loftier crags: a procedure 
none too palatable even for a sportsman of such hardihood as Ralibar Vooz. 
Few of these caverns could be reached by men without the use of ropes; and 
the Voormis, who were possessed of quasi-hunan cunning, would hurl 
blocks and rubble upon the heads of the assailants. Most of the caves were 
narrow and darksome, thus putting at a grave disadvantage the hunters who 
entered them; and the Voormis would fight redoubtably in defense of their 


young and their females, who dwelt in the inner recesses; and the females 
were fiercer and more pernicious, if possible, than the males. 


Such matters as these were debated by RaHbar Vooz and his henchmen as 
the escalade became more arduous and hazardous, and they saw far above 
them the pitted mouths of the lower dens. Tales were told of brave hunters 
who had gone into those dens and had not returned; and much was said of 
the vile feeding-habits of the Voormis and the uses to which their csptives 
were put before death and after it. Also, much was said regarding the 
genesis of the Voormis, who were popularly believed to be the offspring of 
women and certain atrocious creatures that had come forth in primal days 
from a tenebrous cavern-world in the bowels of Voormithadreth. 
Somewhere beneath that four-coned mountain, the sluggish and baleful god 
Tsathoggua, who had come down from Saturn in years immediately 
following the Earth's creation, was fabled to reside; and during the rite of 
worship at his black altars, the devotees were always careful to orient 
thernselves toward Voormithadreth. Other and more doubtful beings than 
Tsathoggua slept below the extinct volcanoes, or ranged and ravened 
throughout that hidden underworld; but of these beings few men other than 
the more adept or abandoned wizards, professed to know anything at all. 


Ralibar Vooz, who had a thoroughly modern disdain of the supernatural, 
avowed his skepticism in no equivocal terms when he heard his henchmen 
regaling each other with these antique legendries. He swore with many 
ribald blasphemies that there were no gods anywhere, above or under 
Voormithadreth. As for the Voormis themselves, they were indeed a 
misbegotten species; but it was hardly necessary, in explaining their 
generation, to go beyond the familiar laws of nature. They were merely the 
remnant of a low and degraded tribe of aborigines, who, sinking further into 
brutehood, had sought refuge in those volcanic fastnesses after the coming 
of the true Hyperboreans. 


Certain grizzled veterans of the party shook their heads and muttered at 
these heresies; but because of their respect for the high rank and prowess of 
Ralibar Vooz, they did oot venture to gainsay him openly. 


After several hoors of heroic climbing, the hunters came within measurable 
distance of those nether caves. Below them now, in a vast and dizzying 
prospect, were the wooded hills and fair, fertile plains of Hyperborea They 
were alone in a world of black, raven rock, with innumerable precipices and 
chasms above, beneath and on all sides. Directly overhead, in the face of an 
almost perpendicular cliff, were three of the cavern-mouths, which had the 
aspect of volcanic fumaroles. Much of the cliff was glazed with obsidian, 
and there were few ledges or hand-grips. It seemed that even the Voormis, 
agile as apes, could scarcely climb that wall; and Ralibar Vooz, after 
studying it with a strategic eye, decided that the only feasible approach to 
the dens was from above. A diagonal crack, running from a shelf just below 
them to the summit, no doubt afforded ingress and egress to their occupants. 


First, however, it was necessary to gain the precipice above: a difficult and 
precarious feat in itself. At one side of the long talus on which the hunters 
were standing, there was a chimney that wound upward in the wall, ceasing 
thirty feet from the top and leaving a sheer, smooth surface. Working along 
the chimney to its upper end, a good alpinist could hurl his rope and 
grappling-hook to the summit-edge. 


The advisability af bettering their present vantage was now emphasized by 
a shower of stones and offal from the caverns. They noted certain human 
relics, wellgnawed and decayed, amid the offal. Ralibar Vooz, animated by 
wrath against these miscreants, as well as by the fervor of the huntsman, led 
his six-and-twenty followers in the escalade. He soon reached the chimney's 
termination, where a slanting ledge offered bare foothold at one side. After 
the third cast, his rope held; and he went up hand over hand to the precipice. 


He found himself on a broad and comparatively leveltopped buttress of the 
lowest cone of Voormithadreth, which still rose for two thousand feet above 
him like a steep pyramid. Before him on the buttress, the black lava-stone 
was gnarled into numberless low ridges and strange masses like the 
pedestals of gigantic columns. Dry, scanty grasses and withered alpine 
flowers grew here and there in shallow basins of darkish soil; and a few 
cedars, levin-struck or stunted, had taken root in the fissured rock. Amid the 
black ridges, and seemingly close at hand, a thread of pale smoke ascended, 


serpentining oddly in the still air of noon and reaching an unbelievable 
height ere it vanished. Ralibar Vooz inferred that the buttress was inhabited 
by some person nearer to civilized humanity than the Voormis, who were 
quite ignorant of the use of fire. Surprised by this discovery, he did not wait 
for his men to join him, but started off at once to investigate the source of 
the curling smoke-thread. 


He had deemed it merely a few steps away, behind the first of those 
grotesque furrows of lava. But evidently he had been deceived in this: for 
he climbed ridge after ridge and rounded many broad and curious dolmens 
and great dolomites which rose inexplicably before him where, an instant 
previous, he had thought there were only ordinary boulders; and still the 
pale, sinuous wisp went skyward at the same seeming interval. 


Ralibar Vooz, high magistrate and redoubtable hunter, was both puzzled and 
irritated by this behavior of the smoke. Likewise, the aspect of the rocks 
around him was disconcertingly and unpleasantly deceitful. He was wasting 
too much time in an exploration idle and quite foreign to the real business 
of the day; but it was not his nature to abandon any enterprise no matter 
how trivial, without reaching the set goal. Halloing loudly to his men, who 
must have climbed the cliff by now, he went on toward the elusive smoke. 


It seemed to him, once or twice, that he heard the answering shouts of his 
followers, very faint and indistinct, as if across some mile-wide chasm. 
Again he called lustily, but this time there was no audible reply. Going a 
little farther, he began to detect among the rocks beside him a peculiar 
conversational droning and muttering in which four or five different voices 
appeared to take part. Seemingly they were much nearer at hand than the 
smoke, which had now receded like a mirage. One of the voices was clearly 
that of a Hyperborean; but the others possessed a timbre and accent which 
Ralibar Vooz, in spite of his varied ethnic knowledge, could not associate 
with any branch or subdivision of mankind. They affected his ears in a most 
unpleasant fashion, suggesting by turns the hum of great insects, the 
murmurs of fire and water, and the rasping of metal. 


Ralibar Vooz emitted a hearty and somewhat ireful bellow to announce his 
coming to whatever persons were convened amid the rocks. His weapons 
and accouterments clattering loudly, he scrambled over a sharp lava-ridge 
toward the voices. 


Topping the ridge, he looked down on a scene that was both mysterious and 
unexpected. Below him, in a circular hollow, there stood a rude hut of 
boulders and stone fragments roofed with cedar boughs. In front of this 
hovel, on a large flat block of obsidian, a fire burned with flanes alternately 
blue, green and white; and from it rose the pale, thin spiral of snoke whose 
situation had illuded him so strangely. 


An old man, withered and disreputable-looking, in a robe that appeared no 
less antique and unsavory than himself, was standing near to the fire. He 
was not engaged in any visible culinary operations; and, in view of the 
torrid sun, it hardly seemed that he required the warmth given by the queer- 
colored blaze. Aside from this individual, Ralibar Vooz laoked in vain for 
the participants of the muttered conversation he had just overheard. He 
thought there was an evanescent fluttering of dim, grotesque, shadows 
around the obsidian block; but the shadows faded and vanished in an 
instant; and, since there were no objects or beings that could have cast 
them, Ralibar Vooz deemed that he had been victimized by another of those 
highly disagreeable optic illusions in which that part of the mountain 
Vormithadreth seemed to abound. 


The old man eyed the hunter with a fiery gaze and began to curse him in 
fluent but somewhat archaic diction as he descended into the hollow. At the 
same time, a lizard-tailed and sooty-feathered bird, which seemed to belong 
to some night-flying species of archaeopteryx, began to snap its toothed 
beak and flap its digited wings on the objectionably shapen stela that served 
it for a perch. This stela, standing on the lee side of the fire and very close 
to it, had not been perceived by Ralibar Vooz at first glance. 


"May the ordure of demons bemire you from heel to crown!" cried the 
venomous ancient. "O lumbering, bawling idiot! you have ruined a most 
promising and important evocation. How you came here | cannot imagine. I 


have surrounded this place with twelve circles of illusion, whose effect is 
multiplied by their myriad intersections; and the chance that any intruder 
would ever find his way to my abode was mathematically small and 
insignificant. II] was that chance which brought you here: for They that you 
have frightened away will not return until the high stars repeat a certain rare 
and quickly passing conjunction; and much wisdom is lost to me in the 
interim." 


"How now, varlet!" said Ralibar Vooz, astonished and angered by this 
greeting, of which he understood little save that his presence was 
unwelcome to the old man. "Who are you that speak so churlishly to a 
magistrate of Commoriom and a cousin to King Homquat? I advise you to 
curb such insolence: for, if so I wish, it lies in my power to serve you even 
as I serve the Voormis. Though methinks," he added, "your pelt is far too 
filthy and verminous to merit room amid my trophies of the chase." 


"Know that I am the sorcerer Ezdagor," proclaimed the ancient, his voice 
echoing among the rocks with dreadful sonority. "By choice I have lived 
remote from cities and men; nor have the Voormis of the mountain troubled 
me in my magical seclusion. I care not if you are the magistrate of all 
swinedom or a cousin to the king of dogs. In retribution for the charm you 
have shattered, the business you have undone by this oafish trespass, I shall 
put upon you a most dire and calamitous and bitter geas." 


"You speak in terms of outmoded superstition," said Ralibar Vooz, who was 
impressed against his will by the weighty oratorical style in which Ezdagor 
had delivered these periods. 


The old man seemed not to hear him. 


"Harken then to your geas, O Ralibar Vooz," he fulminated. "For this is the 
geas, that you must cast aside all your weapons and go unarmed into the 
dens of the Voormis; and fighting bare-handed against the Voormis and 
against their females and their young, you must win to that secret cave in 
the bowels of Voormithadreth, beyond the dens, wherein abides from 
eldermost eons the god Tsathoggua. You shall know Tsathoggua by his 


great girth and his batlike furriness and the look of a sleepy black toad 
which he has eternally. He will rise not from his place, even in the ravening 
of hunger, but will wait in divine slothfulness for the sacrifice. And, going 
close to Lord Tsathoggua, you must say to him: "I am the blood-offering 
sent by the sorcerer Ezdagor.' Then, if it be his pleasure, Tsathoggua will 
avail himself of the offering. 


"In order that you may not go astray, the bird Raphtontis, who is my 
familiar. will guide you in your wanderings on the mountain-side and 
through the caverns." He indicated with a peculiar gesture the night-flying 
archaeopteryx on the foully symbolic stela, and added as if in afterthought: 
"Raphtontis will remain with you till the accomplishnent of the geas and the 
end of your journey below Voormithadreth. He knows the secrets of the 
underworld and the lairing-places of the Old ones. If our Lord Tsathoggoa 
should disdain the blood-offering, or, in his generosity, should send you on 
to his brethern, Raphtontis will be fully competent to lead the way 
whithersoever is ordained by the god." 


Ralibar Vooz found himself unable to answer this more than outrageous 
peroration in the style which it manifestly deserved. In fact, he could say 
nothing at all: for it seemed that a sort of lockjaw had afflicted him. 
Moreover, to his exceeding terror and bewilderment, this vocal paralysis 
was accompanied by certain involuntary movements of a most alarming 
type. With a sense of nightmare compulsion, together with the horror of one 
who feels that he is going mad, he began to divest himself of the various 
weapons which he carried. His bladed buckler, his mace, broadsword, 
hunting-knife, ax and needle-tipped anlace jingled on the ground before the 
obsidian block. 


"I shall permit you to retain your helmet and bodyarmor," said Ezdagor at 
this juncture. "Otherwise, I fear that you will not reach Tsathoggua in the 
state of corporeal intactness proper for a sacrifice. The teeth and nails of the 
Voormis are sharp, even as their appetites." 


Muttering certain half-inaudible and doubtful-sounding words, the wizard 
turned from Ralibar Vooz and began to quench the tri-colored fire with a 


mixture of dust and blood from a shallow brass basin. Deigning to 
vouchsafe no farewell or sign of dismissal, he kept his back toward the 
hunter, but waved his left hand obliquely to the bird Raphtontis. This 
creature, stretching his murky wings and clacking his saw-like beak, 
abandoned his perch and hung poised in air with one ember-colored eye 
malignly fixed on Ralibar Vooz. Then, floating slowly, his long snakish 
neck reverted and his eye maintaining its vigilance, the bird flew among the 
lava-ridges toward the pyramidal cone of Voormithadreth; and Ralibar Vooz 
followed, driven by a compulsion that he could neither understand nor 
resist. 


Evidently the demon fowl knew all the turnings of that maze of delusion 
with which Ezdagor had environed his abode; for the hunter was led with 
comparatively little indirection across the enchanted buttress. He heard the 
far-off shouting of his men as he went; but his own voice was faint and thin 
as that of a flittermouse when he sought to reply. Soon he found himself at 
the bottom of a great scrap of the upper mountain, pitted with cavern- 
mouths. It was a part of Voormithadreth that he had never visited before. 


Raphtontis rose toward the lowest cave, and hovered at its entrance while 
Ralibar Vooz climbed precariously behind him amid a heavy barrage of 
bones and glassedged flints and other oddments of less mentionable nature 
hurled by the Voormis. These low, brutal savages, fringing the dark mouths 
of the dens with their repulsive faces and members, greeted the hunter's 
progress with ferocious howlings and an inexhaustible supply of garbage. 
However, they did not molest Raphtontis, and it seemed that they were 
anxious to avoid hitting him with their missiles; though the presence of this 
hovering, wide-winged fowl interfered noticeably with their aim as Ralibar 
Vooz began to near the nethermost den. 


Owing to this partial protection, the hunter was able to reach the cavern 
without serious injury. The entrance was rather strait; and Raphtontis flew 
upon the Voormis with open beak and flapping wings, compelling them to 
withdraw into the interior while Ralibar Vooz made firm his position on the 
threshold-ledge. Some, however, threw themselves on their faces to allow 
the passage of Raphtontis; and, rising when the bird had gone by, they 


assailed the Commorian as he followed his guide into the fetid gloom. They 
stood only half erect, and their shaggy heads were about his thighs and hips, 
snarling and snapping like dogs; and they clawed him with hook-shaped 
nails that caught and held in the links of his armor. 


Weaponless he fought them in obedience to his geas, striking down their 
hideous faces with his mailed fist in a veritable madness that was not akin 
to the ardor of a huntsman. He felt their nails and teeth break on the close- 
woven links as he hurled them loose; but others took their places when he 
won onward a little into the murky cavern; and their females struck at his 
legs like darting serpents; and their young beslavered his ankles with 
mouths wherein the fangs were as yet ungrown. 


Before him, for his guidance, he heard the clanking of the wings of 
Raphtontis, and the harsh cries, half hiss and half caw, that were emitted by 
this bird at intervals. The darkness stifled him with a thousand stenches; and 
his feet slipped in blood and filth at every step. But anon he knew that the 
Voormis had ceased to assail him. The cave sloped downward; and he 
breathed an air that was edged with sharp, acrid mineral odors. Groping for 
a while through sightless night, and descending a steep incline, he came to a 
sort of underground hall in which neither day or darkness prevailed. Here 
the archings of rock were visible by an obscure glow such as hidden moons 
might yield. Thence, through declivitous grottoes and along perilously 
skirted gulfs, he was conducted ever downward by Raphtontis into the 
world beneath the mountain Voormithadreth. Everywhere was that dim, 
unnatural light whose source he could not ascertain. Wings that were too 
broad for those of the bat flew vaguely overhead; and at whiles, in the 
shadowy caverns, he beheld great, fearsome bulks having a likeness to 
those behemoths and giant reptiles which burdened the Earth in earlier 
times, but because of the dimness he could not tell if these were living 
shapes or forms that the stone had taken. 


Strong was the compulsion of his geas on Ralibar Vooz; and a numbness 
had seized his mind; and he felt only a dulled fear and a dazed wonder. It 
seemed that his will and his thoughts were no longer his own, but were 


become those of some alien person. He was going down to some obscure 
but predestined end, by a route that was darksome but foreknown. 


At last the bird Raphtontis paused and hovered significantly in a cave 
distinguished from the others by a most evil potpourri of smells. Ralibar 
Vooz deemed at first that the cave was empty. Going forward to join 
Raphtontis, he stumbled over certain attenuated remnants on the Boor, 
which appeared to be the skin-clad skeletons of men and various animals. 
Then, following the coal-bright gaze of the demon bird, he discerned in a 
dark recess the formless bulking of a couchant mass. And the mass stirred a 
little at his approach, and put forth with infinite slothfulness a huge and 
toad-shaped head. And the head opened its eyes very slightly, as if half 
awakened from slumber, so that they were visible as two slits of oozing 
phosphor in the black, browless face. 


Ralibar Vooz perceived an odor of fresh blood amid the many fetors that 
rose to besiege bis nostrils. A horror came upon him therewith; for, looking 
down, he beheld lying before the shadowy monster the lean husk of a thing 
that was neither man, beast nor Voormi. He stood hesitant, fearinig to go 
closer yet powerless to retreat. But, admonished by an angry hissing from 
the archaeopteryx, together with a slashing stroke of its beak between his 
shoulder-blades, he went forward till he could see the fine dark fur on the 
dormant body and sleepily porrected head. 


With new horror, and a sense of hideous doom, he heard his own voice 
speaking without volition: "O Lord Tsathaggua, I am the blood-offering 
sent by the sorcerer Ezdagor." 


There was a sluggish inclination of the toad-like head; and the eyes opened 
a little wider, and light flowed from them in viscous tricklings on the 
creased underlids. Then Ralibar Vooz seemed to hear a deep, rumbling 
sound; bat he knew not whether it reverberated in the dusky air or in his 
own mind. And the sound shaped itself, albeit uncouthly, into syllables and 
words: 


"Thanks are due to Ezdagor for this offering. But, since I have fed lately on 
a well-blooded sacrifice, my hunger is appeased for the present, and I 
require not the offering. However, it may be that others of the Old Ones are 
athirst or famished. And, since you came here with a geas upon you, it is 
not fitting that you should go hence without another. So I place you under 
this geas, to betake yourself downward through the caverns till you reach, 
after long descent, that bottomless gulf over which the spider-god Atlach- 
Nacha weaves his eternal webs. And there, calling to AtlachNacha, you 
must say: 'I am the gift sent by Tsathoggua."" 


So, with Raphtontis leading him, Ralibar Vooz departed from the presence 
of Tsathoggua by another route than that which had brought him there. The 
way steepened more and more; and it ran through chambers that were too 
vast for the searching of sight; and along precipices that fell sheer for an 
unknown distance to the black, sluggish form and somnolent murmur of 
underworld seas. 


At last, on the verge of a chasm whose farther shore was lost in darkness, 
the night-flying bird hung motionless with level wings and down-dropping 
tail. Ralibar Vooz went close to the verge and saw that great webs were 
attached to it at intervals, seeming to span the gulf with their multiple 
crossing and reticulations of gray, rope thick strands. Apart from these, the 
chasm was bridgeless. Far out on one of the webs he discerned a darksome 
form, big as a crouching man but with long spider-like members. Then, like 
a dreamer who hears some nightmare sound, he heard his own voice crying 
loudly: "O Atlach-Nacha, I am the gift sent by Tsathoggua." 


The dark form ran toward him with incredible swiftness. When it came near 
he saw that there was a kind of face on the squat ebon body, low down amid 
the several-jointed legs. The face peered up with a weird expression of 
doubt and inquiry; and terror crawled through the veins of the bold 
huntsman as he met the small, crafty eyes that were circled about with hair. 
Thin, shrill, piercing as a sting, there spoke to him the voice of the spider- 
god Atlach-Nacha: "I am duly gratefui for the gift. But, since there is no 
one else to bridge this chasm, and since eternity is required for the task, I 
can not spend my time in extracting you from those curious shards of metal. 


However, it may be that the antehuman sorcerer Haon-Dor, who abides 
beyond the gulf in his palace of primal enchantments, can somehow find a 
use for you. The bridge I have just now completed runs to the threshold of 
his abode; and your weight will serve to test the strength of my weaving. 
Go then, with this geas upon yeu, to cross the bridge and present yourself 
before Haon-Dor, saying: 'Atlach-Nacha has sent me."" 


With these words, the spider-god withdrew his bulk from the web and ran 
quickly from sight along the chasm-edge, doubtless to begin the 
construction of a new bridge at some remoter point. 


Though the third geas was heavy and compulsive upon him, Ralibar Vooz 
followed Raphtontis none too willingly over the night-bound depths. The 
weaving of Atlach-Nacha was strong beneath his feet, giving and swaying 
only a little; but between the strands, in unfathomable space below, he 
seemed to descry the dim flitting of dragons with claw-tipped wings; and, 
like a seething of the darkness, fearful hulks without name appeared to 
heave and sink from moment to noment. 


However, he and his guide came presently to the gulf's opposite shore, 
where the web of Atlach-Nacha was joined to the lowest step of a mighty 
stairway. The stairs were guarded by a coiled snake whose mottlings were 
broad as buckles.and whose middle volumes exceeded in girth the body of a 
stout warrior. The horny tail of this serpent rattled like a sistrum, and he 
thrust forth an evil head with fangs that were long as billhooks. But, seeing 
Raphtontis, he drew his coils aside and permitted Ralibar Vaoz to ascend 
the steps. 


Thus, in fulfilment of the third geas, the hunter entered the thousand- 
columned palace of Haon-Dor. Strange and silent were those halls hewn 
from the gray, fundamental rock of Earth. In them were faceless forms of 
smoke and mist that went uneasily to and fro, and statues representing 
monsters with myriad heads. In the vaults above, as if hung aloof in night, 
lamps burned with inverse flames that were like the combustion of ice and 
stone. A chill spirit of evil, ancient beyond all conception of man, was 


abroad in those halls; and horror and fear crept throughout them like 
invisible serpents, unknotted from sleep. 


Threading the mazy chambers with the surety of one accustomed to all their 
windings, Raphtontis conducted Ralibar Vooz to a high room whose walls 
described a circle. broken only by the one portal, through which he entered. 
The room was empty of furnishment, save for a five-pillared seat rising so 
far aloft without stairs or other means of approach, that it seemed only a 
winged being covld ever attain thereto. But on the seat was a figure 
shrouded with thick, sable darkness, and having over its head and features a 
caul of grisly shadow. 


The bird Raphtontis hovered ominously before the columned chair. And 
Ralibar Vooz, in astonishment, heard a voice saying: "O Haon-Dor, Atlach- 
Nacha has sent me." And not till the voice ceased speaking did he know it 
for his own. 


For a long time the silence seemed infrangible. There was no stirring of the 
high-seated figure. But Ralibar Vooz, peering trepidantly at the walls about 
him, beheld their former smoothness embossed with a thousand faces, 
twisted and awry like those of mad devils. The faces were thrust forward on 
necks that lengthened; and behind the necks malshapen shoulders and 
bodies emerged inch by inch from the stone, craning toward the huntsman. 
And beneath his feet the very floor was now cobbled with other faces, 
turning and tossing restlessly, and opening ever wider their demoniacal 
mouths and eyes. 


At last the shrouded figure spoke; and though the words were of no mortal 
tongue, it seemed to the listener that he comprehended them darkly: 


"My thanks are due to Atlach-Nacha for this sending. If I appear to hesitate, 
it is only because I am doubtful regarding what disposition I can make of 
you. My familiars, who crowd the walls and floors of this chamber, would 
devour you all too readily: but you would serve only as a morsel amid so 
many. On the whole, I believe that the best thing I can do is to send you on 
to my allies, the serpent-people. They are scientists of no ordinary 


attainment; and perhaps you might provide some special ingredient required 
in their chemistries. Consider, then, that a geas has been put upon you, and 
take yourself off to the caverns in which the serpent-people reside." 


Obeying this injunction, Ralibar Vooz went down through the darkest strata 
of that primeval underworld, beneath the palace of Haon-Dor, The guidance 
of Raphtontis never failed him; and he came anon to the spacious caverns in 
which the serpent-men were busying themselves with a multitude of tasks. 
They walked lithely and sinuously erect on pre-mammalian members, their 
pied and hairless bodies bending with great suppleness. There was a loud 
and constant hissing of formulae as they went to and fro. Some were 
smelting the black nether ores; some were blowing molten obsidian into 
forms of flask and um; some were measuring chemicals; others were 
decanting strange liquids and curious colloids. In their intense 
preoccupation, none of them seemed to notice the arrival of Ralibar Vooz 
and his guide. 


After the hunter had repeated many times the message given him by Haon- 
Dor, one of the walking reptiles at last perceived his presence. This being 
eyed him with cold but highly disconcerting curiosity, and then emitted a 
sonorous hiss that was audible above all the noises of labor and converse. 
The other serpentmen ceased their toil imnediately and began to crowd 
around Ralibar Vooz. From the tone of their sibilations, it seemed that there 
was much argument among them. Certain of their number sidled close to 
the Commorian, touching his face and hands with their chill, scaly digits, 
and prying beaeath his armor. He felt that they were anatomizing him with 
methodical minuteness. At the same time, he perceived that they paid no 
attention to Raphtontis, who had perched himself on a large alembic. 


After a while, some of the chemists went away and returned quickly, 
bearing among them two great jars of glass filled with a clear liquid. In one 
of the jars there floated upright a well-developed and mature male Voormi; 
in the other, a large and equally perfect specimen of Hyperborean manhood, 
not without a sort of general likeness to Ralibar Vooz himself. The bearers 
of these specimens deposited their burdens beside the hunter and then each 


of them delivered what was doubtless a learned dissertation on comparative 
biology. 


This series of lectures, unlike many such, was quite brief. At the end the 
reptilian chemists returned to their various labors, and the jars were 
removed. One of the scientists then addressed himself to Ralibar Vooz with 
a fair though somewhat sibilant approximation of human speech: 


"It was thoughtful of Haon-Dor to send you here. However, as you have 
seen, we are already supplied with an exemplar of your species; and, in the 
past, we have thorougbly dissected others and have learned all that there is 
to learn regarding this very uncouth and aberrant life-form. 


"Also, since our chemistry is devoted almost wholly to the production of 
powerful toxic agents, we can find no use in our tests and manufactures for 
the extremely ordinary matters of which your body is composed. They are 
without pharmaceutic value. Moreover, we have long abandoned the eating 
of impure natural foods, and now confine ourselves to synthetic types of 
aliment. There is, as you must realize, no place for you in our economy. 


"However, it may be that the Archetypes can somehow dispose of you. At 
least you wiH be a novelty to them, since no example of contenporary 
human evolution has so far descended to their stratum. Therefore we shall 
put you under that highly urgent and imperative kind of hypnosis which, in 
the parlance of warlockry, is known as a geas. And, obeying the hypnosis, 
you wiE go down to the Cavern of the Archetypes..." 


The region to which the magistrate of Commoriom was now conducted lay 
at some distance below the ophidian laboratories. The air of the gulfs and 
grottoes along his way began to increase markedly in warmth, and was 
moist and steamy as that of some equatorial fen. A primordial luminosity, 
such as might have dawned befare the creation of any sun, seemed to 
surround and pervade everything. 


All about him, in this thick and semi-aqueous light, the hunter discerned the 
rocks and fauna and vegetable forms of a crassly primitive world. These 
shapes were dim, uncertain, wavering, and were all composed of loosely 


organized elements. Even in this bizarre and more than doubtful terrain of 
the under-Earth, Raphtontis seemed wholly at home, and he flew on amid 
the sketchy plants and cloudy-looking boulders as if at no loss whatever in 
orienting himself. But Ralibar Vooz, in spite of the spell that stimulated and 
compelled him onward, had begun to feel a fatigue by no means unnatural 
in view of his prolonged and heroic itinerary. Also, he was much troubled 
by the elasticity of the ground, which sank beaeath him at every step like an 
oversodded marsh, and seemed insubstantial to a quite alarming degree. 


To his further disconcertion, he soon found that he had attracted the 
attention of a huge foggy monster with the rough outlines of a 
tyrannosaurus. This creature chased him amid the archetypal ferns and 
clubmosses; and overtaking him after five or six bounds, it proceeded to 
ingest him with the celerity of any latter-day saurian of the same species. 
Luckily, the ingestment was not permanent for the tyrannosaurus' body- 
plasm, though fairly opaque, was more astral than material; and Ralibar 
Vooz, protesting stoutly against his confinement in its maw, felt the dark 
walls give way before him and tumbled out on the ground. After its third 
attempt to devour him, the monster must have decided that he was inedible. 
It turned and went away with immense leapings in search of comestibles on 
its own plane of matter. Ralibar Vooz concontinued his progress through the 
Cavern of the Archetypes: a progress often delayed by the alimentary 
designs of crude, misty-stomached allosaurs, pterodactyls, pterandons, 
stegosaurs, and other carnivora of the prime. At last, following his 
experience with a most persistent megalosaur, he beheld before him two 
entities of vaguely human outline. They were gigantic, with bodies almost 
globular in form, and they seemed to float rather than walk. Their features, 
though shadowy to the point of inchoateness, appeared to express aversion 
and hostility. They drew near to the Commorian, and he became aware that 
one of them was addressing him. The language used was wholly a matter of 
primitive vowel-sounds; but a meaning was forcibly, though indistinctly, 
conveyed: 


"We, the originals of mankind, are dismayed by the sight of a copy so 
coarse and egregiously perverted from the true model. We disown you with 
sorrow and indignation. Your presence here is an unwarrantable intrusion; 


and it is obvious that you are not to be assimilated even by our most 
esurient dinosaurs. Therefore we put you under a geas: depart without delay 
fmm the Cavern of the Archetypes, and seek out the slimy gulf in which 
Abhoth, father and mother of all cosmic uncleanness, eternally carries on Its 
repugnant fission. We consider that you are fit only for Abhoth, which will 
perhaps mistake you for one of Its own progeny and devour you in 
accordance with the custom which It follows." 


The weary hunter was led by the untirable Raphtontis to a deep cavern on 
the same level as that of the Archetypes. Possibly it was a kind of annex to 
the latter. At any rate, the ground was much firmer there, even though the 
air was murkier; and Ralibar Vooz might have recovered a little of his 
custonary aplomb, if it had not been for the ungodly and disgusting 
creatures which he soon began to meet. There were things which he could 
liken only to monstrous one-legged toads, and immense myriad-tailed 
worms, and miscreated lizards. They came flopping or crawling through the 
gloom in a ceaseless procession; and there was no end to the loathsome 
morphologic variations which they displayed. Unlike the Archetypes, they 
were formed of all too solid matter, and Ralibar Vooz was both fatigued and 
nauseated by the constant necessity of kicking them away from his shins. 
He was somewhat relieved to find, however, that these wretched abortions 
became steadily smaller as he continued his advance. 


The dusk about him thickened with hot, evil steam that left an oozy deposit 
on his armor and bare face and hands. With every breath he inhaled an odor 
noisome beyond imagining. He stumbled and slipped on the crawling 
foulnesses underfoot. Then, in that reeky twilight, he saw the pausing of 
Raphtontis; and below the demoniac bird he descried a sort of pool with a 
margin of mud that was marled with obscene offal; and in the pool a 
grayish, horrid mass that nearly choked it from rim to rim. 


Here, it seemed, was the ultimate source of all miscreation and 
abomination. For the gray mass quobbed and quivered, and swelled 
perpetually; and from it, in manifold fission, were spawned the anatomies 
that crept away on every side through the grotto. There were things like 
bodiless legs or arms that flailed in the slime, or heads that rolled, or 


floundering bellies with fishes' fins; and all manner of things malformed 
and monstrous, that grew in size as they departed from the neigbborhood of 
Abhoth. And those that swam not swiftly ashore when they fell into the 
pool from Abhoth, were devoured by mouths that gaped in the parent bulk. 


Ralibar Vooz was beyond thought, beyond horror, in his weariness: else he 
would have known intolerable shame, seeing that he had come to the bourn 
ordained for him by the Archetypes as most fit and proper. A deadness near 
to death was upon his faculties; and he heard as if remote and high above 
him a voice that proclaimed to Abhoth the reason of his coming; and he did 
not know that the voice was his own. 


There was no sound in answer; but out of the lumpy mass there grew a 
member that stretched and lengthened tovrard Ralibar Vopz where he stood 
waiting on the pool's margin. The nember divided to a flat, webby hand, 
soft and slimy, which touched the hunter and went over his person slowly 
from foot to head. Having done this, it seemed that the thing had served its 
use: for it dropped quickly away from Abhoth and wriggled into the gloom 
like a serpent together with the other progeny. 


Still waiting, RaHbar Vooz felt in his brain a sensation as of speech heard 
without words or sound. And the import, rendered in human language, was 
somewhat as follows: 


"I, who am Abhoth, the coeval of the oldest gods, consider that the 
Archetypes have shown a questionable taste in recommending you to me. 
After careful inspection, I fail to recognize you as one of my relatives or 
progeny; though I must admit that I was nearly deceived at first by certain 
biologic similarities. You are quite alien to my experience; and I do not care 
to endanger my digestion with untried articles of diet. " 


"Who you are, or whence you have corne, I can not surmise; nor can I thank 
the Archetypes for troubling the profound and placid fertility of my 
existence with a problem so vexatious as the one that you offer. Get hence, I 
adjure you. There is a bleak and drear and dreadful limbo, known as the 
Outer World, of which I have heard dimly; and I think that it might prove a 


suitable objective for your journeying. I settle an urgent geas upon you: go 
seek this Outer World with all possible expedition." 


Apparently Raphtontis realized that it was beyond the physical powers of 
his charge to fulfill the seventh geas without an interim of repose. He led 
the hunter to one of the numerous exits of the grotto inhabited by Abhoth: 
an exit giving on regions altogether unknown, opposite to the Cavern of the 
Archetypes. There, with significant gestures of his wings and beak, the bird 
indicated a sort of narrow alcove in the rock, The recess was dry and by no 
means uncomfortable as a sleeping-place. Ralibar Vooz was glad to lay 
himself down; and a black tide of slumber rolled upon him with the closing 
of his eyelids. Raphtontis remained on guard before the alcove, 
discouraging with strokes of his bill the wandering progeny of Abhoth that 
tried to assail the sleeper. 


Since there was neither night nor day in that subterrene world, the term of 
oblivion enjoyed by Ralibar Vooz was hardly to be measured by the usual 
method of time-telling. He was aroused by the noise of vigorously flapping 
wings, and saw beside him the fowl Raphtontis, holding in his beak an 
unsavory object whose anatomy was that of a fish rather than anything else. 
Where or how he had caught this creature during his constant vigil was a 
more than dubious matter; but Ralibar Vooz had fasted too long to be 
squeamish. He accepted and devoured the proffered breakfast without 
ceremony. 


After that, in conformity with the geas laid upon him by Abhoth, he 
resumed his journey back to the outer Earth. The route chosen by 
Raphtontis was presumably a short-cut. Anyhow, it was remote from the 
cloudy cave of the Archetypes, and the laboratories in which the serpent- 
men pursued their arduous toils and toxicological researches. Also, the 
enchanted palace of Haon-Dor was omitted from the itinerary. But, after 
long, tedious climbing through a region of desolate crags and over a sort of 
underground plateau, the traveller came once more to the verge of that 
farstretching, bottomless chasm which was bridged only by the webs of the 
spider-god Atlach-Nacha. 


For some time past he had hurried his pace because of certain of the 
progeny of Abhoth, who had followed him from the start and had grown 
steadily bigger after the fashion of their kind, till they were now large as 
young tigers or bears. However, when he approached the nearest bridge, he 
saw that a ponderous and slothlike entity, preceding him, had already begun 
to cross it. The posteriors of this being was studded with unamiable eyes, 
and Ralibar Vooz was unsure for a little regarding its exact orientation. Not 
wishing to tread too closely upon the reverted talons of its heels, he waited 
till the monster had disappeared in the darkness; and by that time the spawn 
of Abhoth were hard upon him. 


Raphtontis, with sharp admonitory cawings, floated before him above the 
giant web; and he was impelled to a rash haste by the imminently slavering 
snouts of the dark abnormalities behind. Owing to such precipitancy, he 
failed to notice that the web had been weakened and some of its strands torn 
or stretched by the weight of the sloth-like monster. Coming in view of the 
chasm's opposite verge, he thought only of reaching it, and redoubled his 
pace. But at this point the web gave way beneath him. He caught wildly at 
the broken, dangling strands, but could not arrest his fall. With several 
pieces of Atlach-Nacha's weaving clutched in his fingers, he was 
precipitated into that gulf which no one had ever voluntarily tried to plumb. 


This, unfortunately, was a contingency that had not been provided against 
by the terms of the seventh geas. 


THE SHAH'S MESSENGER 


The Shah sealed the letter and summoned a servant from another room. The 
servant entered, and salaamed till his long beard touched the floor. 


"Ahmet," said the Shah, "you are to take this message with all speed to 
Amurath, Sultan of Turkey, and bring his answer to me. By all means you 
must be back within a month. If you are not—well, you know as well as I 
do," he added significantly. 


Ahmet understood. Genghis, Shah of Persia, was a man whose slightest 
command must be obeyed to the letter, otherwise, trouble for the 
disobedient one would surely ensue. And the punishment would be no 
slight one—a sound bastinadoing at the least, and death by the cruellest 
tortures at the most. Ahmet had no desire to incur either. Besides, he loved 
his master. 


He left the presence of Genghis, after salaaming three times in his 
profoundest manner. He went first to the stables to make his preparations 
for the long journey. He selected a horse, but not the swiftest he could find. 
The one he did take was a small, wiry, impatient beast, not over twelve 
hands high, of a deep, black color. This steed was noted for its endurance, 
and tho many a horse could easily have outstripped it, none could hold out 
as long. The beast could run a hundred miles on a little water and a handful 
of dates. It was of the purest Arabian breed. 


Ahmet told the grooms to have it ready for him within an hour and then 
retured to the palace to make his other preparations. 


Going to his room he took a large quantity of money from a box and placed 
it in a leathern wallet. The wallet he securely attached to his belt. 


In another and smaller wallet he placed the King's letter. Then he stowed 
the wallet in an inner pocket of his jacket and proceeded to sew the pocket 
up with strong pack-thread. 


This done he went again to the Shah, took his farewells, went to the stables, 
leaped into the saddle of his horse which the grooms held waiting for him, 
and was off at a gallop. 


The walls of Ispahan were soon left behind. He put up in a Khan by the 
roadside for the night, and then proceeded on his journey again. 


In due time he reached Istanboul, the capital of the Turks, and delivered his 
letter to the Sultan. 


After reading it the Sultan wrote a somewhat lengthy reply and handed it to 
Ahmet. 


"Do not read it!" cautioned Amurath. "If you do, trouble will come of it for 
you, myself, and your imperial master the Shah." 


"Your command is sacred to me, and shall be obeyed," replied Ahmet, and 
he withdrew with a great curiosity gnawing at his heart. 


Two hours later, Istanbul and the Bosphorus were out of sight behind the 
hills of Room-Elee, and Ahmet was galloping swiftly on the homeward 
journey. 


"What can it be that disaster will ensue if I read it?" thought Ahmet. "Surely 
there will be no harm in that. No one will be the wiser, save I." 


But his promise to the Sultan kept him from opening the packet. Nothing 
else could have done so. But strive against it as he might, curiosity still 
gnawed at his heart, and at last he determined to satisfy it. "There can be no 
harm," he said to his troubled conscience. "No one, save I, will be the 
wiser." 


He drew the letter from his pocket, but knew not how to break the seal and 
replace it so that the opening would not be detected. Then he put it back and 
thought awhile. 


"Why not duplicate it?" he said, at last. 


At Bagdad, on the next day, he secured wax, exactly alike as to the color, to 
that of which the seal was formed. Then, with his knife, he removed the seal 
which was on the letter. This was of a round shape, and no design was 
stamped upon it. 


He unfolded the sheets of fine parchment, which were closely written in the 
Arabic character. The language was Persian. First, before reading them, he 
counted the sheets. They were two in number and written only on one side. 


This done, he began at the beginning and read the letter. It was somewhat as 
follows, but I have shortened it by half to accommodate it to the length of 
this story: 


"To thee Genghis, Shah in Shah of Persia, I, Amurath the Fourth, the prince 
of all true Believers, Shadow of God on Earth, King of the Two Worlds, 
Lord of the Two Seas, thru whose existence life hath been ennobled, send 
greeting: 


"On this very day, thy messenger, Ahmet, arrived at our palace, and 
presented thy letter to us. I have no objection to telling thee where the 
treasure is hidden. It seemeth strange to me that thou didst not before ask 
me this question. The treasure, which is lawfully yours, is situated on the 
main road between Bagdad and Ispahan, exactly ten miles east of the 
former, in a large cave which you cannot help seeing, it being the only one 
within twenty miles, and in the first hillside you come to after leaving 
Bagdad. As a reward for this information, I think it not unreasonable that 
you send me one twentieth part of what you find. 


"Thy faithful Friend, 
"Amurath the Fourth, 
"Sultan of Turkey" 


Ahmet folded the letter again and sealed it with the wax. He viewed his 
work with great satisfaction, for to his eye there was absolutely no 
difference between its present appearance, and the appearance in which it 


had been. "That was well-done," he said, with a sigh of satisfaction as he 
replaced the whole in the wallet, and the wallet in its hiding place. 


Then he went on, thinking of the treasure and keeping a sharp outlook for 
the cave in which it was hidden. At last he saw it. 


"What harm can there be in taking a look at the treasure itself?" He said. 
His curiosity overcame him, and he dismounted and tied his horse to a tree. 
Then he entered the cave. It was large enough for him to stand upright 
[inside, but at] a distance of twenty feet from the mouth it grew smaller and 
he was compelled to crawl on his hands and knees. The floor was dry and 
no reptiles were visible. That, he reflected, was one advantage. Everything 
was dark and he could no longer see. He stopped for a moment, drew a 
taper from under his caftan, and lit it. 


Then he went on and at last reached the end of the passage. It was a small 
chamber, seemingly cut out in the solid rock, and perfectly square as to 
shape. 


Ahmet stood up and examined it. It was evidently the end of the cave. In the 
corner opposite to him, he perceived ten great earthenware jars, each large 
enough to hold three or four gallons. 


Concluding that these contained the treasure, he crossed to them and 
removed the lid from the first that met his hand. It was full to the top with 
golden coins. Ahmet hastily replaced the cover and opened the next. It was 
full to the brim with silver. 


The third was half-full of diamonds and rubies, and all manner of jewels. 
One particularly large one caught his eye, and he picked it up to examine it 
more closely. 


"Why should I not keep it?" he exclaimed half-aloud. "Who should be the 
wiser?" 


"I would," said a deep and well-known voice from behind him. Turning, he 
beheld the Shah standing in the entrance and regarding him fixedly. 


"Ahmet," he said, coldly, "what are you doing here?" 
Ahmet turned pale and stammered out some excuse. 


"Come with me," replied Genghis shortly, and he led the way out of the 
cave. In the road without, the unhappy messenger saw the Shah's escort, all 
mounted and evidently waiting for them. 


"Ahmet," said Genghis, "give me Amurath's letter." Ahmet, trembling with 
fear, produced it and gave it to his master. The Shah broke the seal and read 
the contents. "It was a remarkable coincidence that you happened to enter 
this cave," he said, suspiciously. Then he examined the seal. 


"This wax was made in Bagdad." He announced. "The Sultan's wax is 
always made in Istanbul, and by a man employed especially for this 
purpose. It has a much different smell from the wax that forms this seal. It 
seems to me, Ahmet, that you are guilty of disobeying the Sultan's orders, 
for I am sure that he enjoined you not to open this letter. Besides, it is a 
serious crime to open any letter sent to me. In addition to this you were 
about to steal part of the treasure, and would undoubtedly have done so, had 
I not caught you in the act. It is very plain that you deserve either death or 
banishment from Persia. I give you the choice. Which?" 


"Death, your Majesty!" said Ahmet, his face full of shame and fear. 


"Bring the treasure to me," said Genghis to some of his retinue. They 
dismounted and hastened to execute his orders. 


"Now, Ahmet," said the Shah, "perhaps you would like to know how I 
found you here. I grew impatient for your return and set out with a number 
of my servants to meet you. When we came to this hill we espied your 
horse tied to a tree and knew that you were somewhere near. I perceived the 
cave, and instantly divined that you had entered it for something or other, 
what, I did not then know. I followed, and found you about to remove a 
diamond from the treasure. That is all." 


"Your Majesty," said Ahmet, "I beg your forgiveness. If the Sultan had not 
told me not to open the letter, all these unpleasant things could never have 
happened. Morally, all the fault lies with him. My curiosity did the rest, not 
me. I was helpless under its influence." 


"Your reasoning is all very pretty, but it would never do before a cadi," 
replied the Shah, with an amused smile. 


Ahmet bowed his head in resignation to his fate, and said: "Very well, your 
Majesty. If you say so, it must be so." 


"Seek not to soften my verdict by flattery," said Genghis, "If you do so it 
will be all the worse for you." 


The mental torture that Ahmet underwent during the next week is entirely 
beyond my powers to describe. It is sufficient to say that by the time he and 
his captors entered Ispaham, he had lost many pounds of flesh. 


The Shah watched him closely and began to pity the poor fellow. On the 
day set for Ahmet's death, he called the man before him. 


The headsman and his block were in the room. Two guards stood on either 
side of the prisoner. Otherwise, the apartment was empty. Silence prevailed 
for a moment, and then the Shah spoke. 


"Ahmet," he said, "I think you have died a thousand deaths during the last 
few days, from fear. I said that you should die but once. Is that not true?" 


"Yes, your Majesty," said Ahmet, seeing a thread of hope and grasping it 
eagerly. 


"I do not think that you will be inclined to break the law again," spoke 
Genghis, "after all that you have suffered. Remember, my dear Ahmet, that 
a mental death is much worse than a material one. You may go free." 


THE STAIRS IN THE CRYPT 


It is told of the necromancer Avalzaunt that he succumbed at length to the 
inexorable termination of his earthly existence in the Year of the Crimson 
Spider during the empery of King Phariol of Commorium. Upon the 
occasion of his demise, his disciples, in accordance with the local custom, 
caused his body to be preserved in a bath of bituminous natron, and interred 
the mortal remains of their master in a mausoleum prepared according to 
his dictates in the burying-grounds adjacent to the abbey of Camorba, in the 
province of Ulphar, in the eastern parts of Hyperborea. 


The obsequies made over the catafalque whereupon reposed the mummy of 
the necromancer were oddly cursory in nature, and the enconium delivered 
at the interment by the eldest of the apprentices of Avalzaunt, one Mygon, 
was performed in a niggardly and grudging manner, singularly lacking in 
the spirit of somber dolence one should have expected from bereaved 
disciples gathered to mourn their deceased mentor. The truth of the matter 
was that none of the former students of Avalzaunt had any particular cause 
to bemoan his demise, for their master had been an exigeant and rigorous 
taskmaster and his cold obduracy had done little to earn him any affection 
from those who had studied the dubious and repugnant science of 
necromancy under his harsh and unsympathetic tutelage. 


Upon their completion of the requisite solemnities, the acolytes of the 
necromancer departed for their ancestral abodes in the city of Zanzonga 
which stood nearby, whilst others cloigned themselves to the more distant 
Cerngoth and Leqquan. As for the negligent Mygon, he repaired to the 
remote and isolated tower of primordial basalt which rose from a headland 
overlooking the boreal waters of the eastern main, from which they all 
come for the funereal rites. This tower had formerly been the residence of 
the deceased necromancer but was now, by lawful bequest, devolved upon 
himself as the seniormost of the apprentices of the late and unlamented 
mage. 


If the pupils of Avalzaunt assumed that they had taken their last farewells of 
their master, however, it eventuated that in this assumption they were 
seriously mistaken. For, after some years of repose within the sepulchre, 
vigor seeped back again in the brittle limbs of the mummified enchanter 
and sentience gleamed anew in his jellied and sunken eyes. At first the 
partially-revived lich lay somnolent and unmoving in a numb and mindless 
stupor, with no conception of its present charnel abode. It knew, in fine, 
neither what nor where it was, nor aught of the peculiar circumstances of its 
untimely and unprecedented resurrection. 


On this question the philosophers remain divided. One school holds to the 
theorum that it was the unseemly brevity of the burial rites which prevented 
the release of the spirit of Avalzaunt from its clay, thus initiating the 
unnatural revitalization of the cadaver. Others postulate that it was the 
necromantic powers inherent in Avalzaunt himself which were the sole 
causative agent in his return to life. After all, they argue, and with some 
cogence, one who is steeped in the power to effect the resurrection of 
another should certainly retain, even in death, a residue of that power 
sufficient to perform a comparable revivification upon oneself. These, 
however, are queries for a philosophical debate for which the present 
chronicler lacks both the leisure and the learning to pursue to an 
unequivocal conclusion. 


Suffice it to say that, in the fullness of time, the lich had recovered its 
faculties to such a degree as to become cognizant of its internment. The 
unnatural vigor which animated the corpse enabled it to thrust aside the 
heavy lid of the black marble sarcophagus and the mummy sat up and 
stared about itself with horrific and indescribable surmise. The withered 
wreaths of yew and cypress, the decaying draperies of funereal black and 
purple, the sepulchral decor of the stone chamber wherein it now found 
itself, and the unmistakable nature of the tomb-furnishings, all served alike 
to confirm the reanimated cadaver in its initial impressions. 


It is difficult for we, the living, to guess at the thoughts which seethed 
through the dried and mould-encrusted brain of the lich as it pondered its 
demise and resurrection. We may hazard it, however, that the spirit of 


Avalzaunt quailed before none of the morbid and shuddersome trepidations 
an ordinary mortal would experience upon awakening within such somber 
and repellent environs. Not from shallow impulse or trivial whim had 
Avalzaunt in his youth embarked upon a study of the penumbral and 
atrocious craft of necromancy, but from a fervid and devout fascination with 
the mysteries of death. In the swollen pallor of a corpse in the advanced 
stages of decomposition had he ever found a beauty superior to the radiance 
of health, and in the mephitic vapors of the tomb a perfume headier than the 
scent of summer gardens. 


Oft had he hung in rapturous excitation upon the words which fell, slow and 
sluggish, one by one, from the worm-fretted lips of deliquescent cadavers, 
or gaunt and umber mummies, or crumbling lichs acrawl with squirming 
maggots and teetering on the sickening verge of terminal decay. From such, 
rendered temporarily animate by his necromantic art, it had been his wont 
to extort the abominable yet thrilling secrets of the tomb. And now he, 
himself, was become just such a revitalized corpse! The irony of the 
situation did not elude the subtlety of Avalzaunt. 


Among the various implements of arcane manufacture which the pupils of 
Avalzaunt had buried in the crypt beside the mortal remains of their 
unlamented master there was a burnished speculuum of black steel wherein 
presently the cadaver of Avalzaunt beheld its own repulsive likeness. It was 
skull-like, that sere and fulvous visage which peered back at the 
necromancer from the ebon depths of the magic mirror. Avalzaunt had seen 
such shrunken and decayed lineaments oft aforetime upon prehistoric 
mummies rifled from the crumbling fanes of civilizations anterior to his 
own. Seldom, however, had the reanimated lich gazed upon so delightfully 
decomposed and withered a visage as this bony and wizened horror which 
was its own face. 


The lich next turned its rapt scrutiny on what remained of its lean and 
leathery body and tested brittle limbs draped in the rags of a rotting shroud, 
finding these embued with an adamantine and a tireless vigor, albeit they 
were gaunt and attenuated to a degree which may only be described as 
skeletal. Whatever the source of the supranormal energy which now 


animated the corpse of the necromancer, it lent the undead creature a vigor 
it had never previously enjoyed in life, not even in the long-ago decades of 
its juvenescence. 


As for the crypt itself, it was sealed from without by pious ceremonials 
which rendered the portals thereunto inviolable by the mummy in its 
present mode of existence as one of the living dead. Such precautions were 
customary in the land of Ulphar, which was the abode of many warlocks 
and enchanters during the era whereof I write; for it was feared that wizards 
seldom lie easy in their graves and that, betimes, they are wont to rise up 
from their deathly somnolence and stalk abroad to wreak a dire and ghastly 
vengeance upon those who wronged them when they lived. Hence was it 
only prudent for the timid burghers of Zanzonga, the principal city of this 
region of Hyperborea, to insist that the tombs of sorcerers be sealed with 
the Pnakotic pentagram, against which such as the risen Avalzaunt may not 
trespass without the severest discomfiture. 


Thus it was that the mummy of the necromancer was pent within the crypt, 
helpless to emerge therefrom into the outer world. And there for a time it 
continued to sojourn: but the animated lich was in no wise discommoded by 
its enforced confinement, for the bizarre and ponderous architecture of the 
crypt was of its own devisal, and the building thereof Avalzaunt had himself 
supervised. Therefore it was that the crypt was spacious and, withal, not 
lacking in such few and dismal amenities as the reposing-chambers of the 
dead may customarily afford their ghastly habitants. Moreover, the living 
corpse bethought itself of that secret portal every tomb is known to have, 
behind the which there doubtless was a hidden stair went down the black, 
profound, abysmal deeps beneath the earth where vast, malign and potent 
entities reside. The Old Ones they were called, and among these inimical 
dwellers in the tenebrous depths there was a certain Nyogtha, a dire divinity 
whom Avalzaunt had often-times celebrated with rites of indescribable 
obscenity. 


This Nyogtha had for his minions the grisly race of Ghouls, those lank and 
canine-muzzled prowlers among the tombs; and from the favor of Nyogtha 
the necromancer had in other days won ascendancy over the loping hordes. 


And so the mummy of Avalzaunt waited patiently within the crypt, knowing 
that in time all tombs are violated by these shambling predators from the 
Pit, who had been the faithful servants of Avalzaunt when he had lived, and 
who might still consent to serve him after death. 


Erelong the cadaver heard the shuffle of leathery feet ascending the secret 
stair from the unplumbed and gloomy foetor of the abyss, and the fumbling 
of rotting paws against the hidden portal; and the stale and vitiated air 
within the vault was, of a sudden, permeated with a disquieting effluvlia as 
of long-sealed graves but newly opened. By these tokens the lich was made 
aware of the Ghoul-pack that pawed and whined and snuffled hungrily at 
the door. And when the portal yawned to admit the gaunt, lean-bellied, 
shuffling herd, the lich rose up before it, lifting thin arms like withered 
sticks and clawed hands like the stark talons of monstrous birds. The putrid 
witchfires of a ghastly phosphorescence flared up at the command of the 
necromancer, and the Ghoul-herd, affrighted, squealed and grovelled before 
the glare-eyed mummy. At length, having cowed them sufficiently, 
Avalzaunt elicited from the leader of the pack, a hound-muzzled thing with 
dull eyes the hue of rancid pus, a fearful and prodigious oath of thralldom. 


It was not long thereafter before Avalzaunt had need of this loping herd of 
tomb-robbers. For the necromancer in time became aware of an inner lack 
which greatly tormented it and which ever remained unassuaged by the 
supernatural vigor which animated its form. In time this nebulous need 
resolved itself into a gnawing lack of sustenance, but it was for no mundane 
nutriment, that acrid and raging thirst which bummed within the dry and 
withered entrails of the lich. Cool water nor honey-hearted wine would not 
suffice to sate that unholy thirst; for it was human blood Avalzaunt craved, 
but why or wherefore, the mummy did not know. 


Perchance it was simply that the desiccated tissues of the lich were soaked 
through with the bituminous salts of bitter natron wherein it had been 
immersed, and that it was this acid saltiness which woke so fierce and 
burning a thirst within its dry and dusty gullet. Or mayhap it was even as 
antique legends told, that the restless legions of the undead require the 
imbibement of fresh gore whereby to sustain their unnatural existence on 


this plane of being. Whatever may have been the cause, the mummy of the 
dead necromancer yearned for the foaming crimson fluid which flows so 
prodigally through the veins of the living as it had never thirsted for even 
the rarest of wines from terrene vinyards when it had lived. And so 
Avalzaunt evoked the lean and hungry Ghouls before its bier. They 
proffered unto the necromancer electrum chalices brimming with black and 
gelid gore drained from the tissues of corpses; but the cold, thick, 
coagulated blood did naught to slake the thirst that seared the throat of the 
mummy. It longed for fresh blood, crimson and hot and foam-beaded, and it 
vowed that erelong it would drink deep thereof, again and again and yet 
again. 


Thereafter the shambling herd roamed by night far afield in dire obedience 
to the mummy's will. And so it came to pass that the former disciples of the 
necromancer had cause to regret the negligent and over-hasty burial of their 
unlamented mentor. For it was upon the acolytes of the dead necromancer 
whom the Ghoul-horde preyed. And first of all their victims was that 
unregenerate and niggardly Mygon who still dwelt in the sea-affronting 
tower which once had been the demesne of the necromancer. When, with 
the diurnal light, his servants came to rouse him from his slumbers, they 
found a blanched and oddly-shrunken corpse amidst the disorder of the 
bedclothes, which were torn and trampled and besmirched with black mire 
and grave-mould. Naught of the nature of the nocturnal visitants to the 
chamber of the unfortunate Mygon could his horror-stricken servants 
discern from the fixed staring of his glazed and sightless eyes; but from the 
drained and empty veins of the corpse, and its preternatural pallor, they 
guessed it that he had fallen victim to some abominable and prowling 
vampire in the night. 


Again and again thereafter the Ghoul-herd went forth by the secret stairs 
within the crypt of Avalzaunt, down to those deeps far beneath the crust of 
the earth where they and their brethren had anciently tunneled out a warren 
of fetid passageways connecting tomb and burial-ground and the vaults 
beneath castle, temple, tower and town. After nine such grisly atrocities had 
befallen, some vague intimation of the truth dawned upon the ecclesiarchs 
of Zanzonga, for it became increasingly obvious that only the former 


apprentices of the dead necromancer, Avalzaunt, suffered from the 
depredations of the unknown vampire-creatures. In time the priests of 
Zanzonga ventured forth to scrutinize the crypt of the deceased enchanter, 
but found it still sealed, its door of heavy lead intact, and the Pnakotic 
pentagram affixed thereto undisturbed and unbroken. The night-prowling 
monsters who drained their hapless victims dry of blood, whoever or 
whatever they might prove to be, had naught to do with Avalzaunt, surely; 
for the necromancer, they said, slept still within his sealed and shutten 
crypt. This pronunciamento given forth, they returned to the temple of 
Shimba in Zanzonga, pleasantly satisfied with themselves for the swift and 
thorough fulfillment of their mission. Not one of them so much as 
suspected, of course, the very existence of the stairs in the crypt, whereby 
Avalzaunt and his Ghouls emerged in the gloaming to hunt down the 
unwary and abominably to feast. 


And from this vile nocturnal feast the sere and withered mummy lost its 
aforetime gauntness, and it waxed sleek and plump and swollen, for that it 
now gorged heavily each night on rich, bubbling gore; and, as it is well 
known to those of the unsqueamish who ponder upon such morbidities, the 
undead neither digest nor eliminate the foul and loathly sustenance whereon 
they feed. 


Erelong the now bloated and corpulent lich had exhausted the list of its 
former apprentices, for not one remained unvisited by the shamblers from 
the Pit. Then it was that the insatiable Avalzaunt bethought him of the 
monks of Camorba whose abbey lay close by, nigh unto the very burial- 
ground wherein it was supposed he slept in the fetid solitude of his crypt. 
These monks were of an order which worshipped Shimba, god of the 
shepherds, and this drowsy, rustic little godling demanded but little of his 
celebrants; wherefore they were an idle, fat, complacent lot much given to 
the fleshly pleasures. "Twas said they feasted on the princeliest of viands, 
drank naught but the richest of vintages, and dined hugely on the juiciest 
and most succulent haunches of rare, dripping meat; by reason thereof they 
were rosey and rotund and brimming with hot blood. At the very thought of 
the fat, bubbling fluid that went rivering through their soft, lusty flesh, the 


undead necromancer grew faint and famished: and he vowed that very night 
to lead his loping tomb-hounds against the abbey of Camorba. 


Night fell, thick with turgid vapors. A humped and gibbous moon floated 
above the vernal hills of Ulphar. Thirlain, abbot of Camorba, was closeted 
with the abbey accounts, seated behind a desk lavishly inlaid with carven 
plaques of mastodonic ivory, as the moon ascended towards the zenith. 
Rumor had not exaggerated his corpulence, for, of all the monks of 
Camorba, the abbot was the most round and rubicund and rosy; hence it 
was from the fat jugular that pulsed in his soft throat that the necromancer 
had sworn to slake his febrile and unwholesome thirst. 


In one plump hand Thirlain held a sheaf of documents appertaining to the 
accounts of the abbey, the which were scribed upon crisp papyrus made 
from calamites; the pudgy fingers of the other hand toyed idly with a silver 
paperknife which had been a gift from the high priest of Shimba in 
Zanzonga, and which was sanctified with the blessings of that patriarch. 


Thus it was that, when the long becurtained windows behind the desk burst 
asunder before the whining, eager pack of hungry Ghouls, and the swollen 
and hideously bloated figure of the mad-eyed cadaver which led the tomb- 
hounds came lurching toward the abbot where he sat, Thirlain, shrieking 
with panic fear, blindly and impulsively thrust that small blunt silver knife 
into the distended paunch of the lumbering corpse as it flung itself upon 
him. What occurred in sequel to that instinctive and, ordinarily, ineffectual 
blow is still a matter of theological debate among the ecclesiarchs of 
Zanzonga, who no longer sleep so smugly in their beds. 


For the bloated and swollen paunch of the walking corpse burst open like an 
immense and rotten fruit, spewing forth such stupendous quantities of black 
and putrid blood that the silken robes of the abbot were drenched in an 
instant. In sooth, so voluminous was the deluge of cold, coagulated gore, 
that the thick carpets were saturated with stinking fluids, which sprayed and 
squirted in all directions as the stricken cadaver staggered about in its 
throes. The vile liquid splashed hither and yon in such floods that even the 
damask wall-coverings were saturated, and, in no time at all, the entire 


chamber was awash with putrescent gore to such an extent that the very 
floor was become a lake of foulness. The liquescent vileness poured out 
into the hallways and the corridors beyond when at length the other monks, 
roused by the shriekings of their horror-smitten abbot, rose from cot and 
pallet and came bursting in to behold the ghastly abbatial chamber floating 
in a lake of noisome slime and Thirlain himself crouched pale and 
gibbering atop his ivory desk, pointing one palsied hand at the thin and lean 
and leathery rind of dried and desiccated flesh that was all which remained 
of Avalzaunt the necromancer, once the vile fluids his mummy retained had 
burst forth in a grisly deluge, and drained him dry. 


This horrendous episode was hushed up and only distorted rumors of the 
nightmare ever leaked beyond the abbey walls. But the burghers of 
Zanzonga marveled for a season over the swift and inexplicable resignation 
from his fat and cozy sinecure of the complacent and pleasure-loving 
Thirlain, who departed that very dawn on a barefoot pilgrimage to the 
remotest of holy shrines far-famed for its wonder-working relics, which was 
situate amidst the most hostile and inaccessible of wildernesses. Thereafter 
the chastened abbot entered a dour monastic order of stern flagellants, 
famed for their strict adherence to a grim code of the utmost severity, 
wherein the all but hysteric austerities of the zealous Thirlain, together with 
his over-rigorous chastisements of the flesh, made him an object of 
amazement and wonder among even the harshest and most obdurate of his 
brethren. No longer plump and soft and self-indulgent, he grew lean and 
sallow from a bleak diet of mouldy crusts and stale water, and died not long 
thereafter in the odor of sanctity and was promptly declared venerable and 
beatific by the Grand Patriarch of Commoriom, and his relics now 
command excessive prices from the dealers in such ecclesiastical 
memorabilia. As for the remains of the necromancer, they were burnt on the 
hearth of the abbey at Camorba and were reduced to a pinch of bitter ash 
which was hastily scattered to the winds. And it is said of the spirit of the 
unfortunate Avalzaunt, that at last it found rest in whatever far and fabulous 
bourn is the final haven of perturbed and restless spirits. 


THE SUPERNUMERARY CORPSE 


It is not remorse that maddens me, that drives me to the penning of this 
more than indiscreet narrative, in the hope of finding a temporary 
distraction. I have felt no remorse for a crime to which justice itself 
impelled me. It is the damnable mystery, beyond all human reason or 
solution, upon which I have stumbled in the doing of this simple deed, in 
the mere execution of the justice whereof I speak-it is this that has brought 
me near insanity. 


My motives in the killing of Jasper Trilt, though imperative, were far from 
extraordinary. He had wronged me enough, in the course of a twelve years’ 
acquaintance, to warrant his death twice over. He had robbed me of the 
painfully garnered fruits of a lifetime of labor and research, had stolen, with 
lying promises, the chemical formulae that would have made me a wealthy 
man. Foolishly, I had trusted him, believing that he would share with me the 
profits of my precious knowledge-from which he was to acquire riches and 
renown. Poor and un- known, I could do nothing for my own redress. 


Often I marvel at the long forbearance which I displayed toward Trilt. 
Something (was it the thought of ultimate revenge?) led me to ignore his 
betrayals, to dissemble my knowledge of his baseness. I continued to use 
the laboratory which he had equipped for me. I went on accepting the 
miserable pittance which he paid me for my toil. I made new discoveries- 
and I allowed him to cheat me of the usufruct. 


Moreover, there was Norma Gresham, whom I had always loved in my 
halting, inarticulate fashion, and who had seemed to like me well enough 
before Trilt began to pay her his dashing and gallant addresses. She had 
speedily forgotten the timid, poverty-stricken chemist, and had married 
Trilt. This, too, I pretended to ignore, but I could not forget. 


As you see, my grievances were such as have actuated many others in the 
seeking of vengeance: they were in no sense unusual; and like everything 


else about the affair, they served by their very commonplaceness to throw 
into monstrous relief the abnormal and inexplicable outcome. 


I cannot remember when it was that I first conceived the idea of killing my 
betrayer. It has been so long an integral part of my mental equipment, that I 
seem to have nurtured it from all pre-eternity. But the full maturing, the 
perfection of my murderous plans, is a thing of quite recent date. 


For years, apart from my usual work, I have been experimenting with 
poisons. I delved in the remote arcana and by-ways of toxicology, I learned 
all that chemistry could tell me on the subject-and more. This branch of my 
research was wholly unknown to Trilt; and I did not intend that he should 
profit by anything that I had discovered or devised in the course of my 
investigations. In fact, my aims were quite different, in regard to him. 


From the beginning, I had in mind certain peculiar requisites, which no 
poison familiar to science could fulfil. It was after endless groping and 
many failures that I succeeded in formulating a compound of rare toxic 
agents which would have the desired effect on the human system. 


It was necessary, for my own security, that the poison should leave no trace, 
and should imitate closely the effects of some well-known malady, thus 
preduding even the chance of medical suspicion. Also, the victim must not 
die too quickly and mercifully. I devised a compound which, if taken 
internally, would be completely absorbed by the nervous system within an 
hour and would thereafter be indetectable through analysis. It would cause 
an immediate paralysis, and would present all the outward effects of a 
sudden and lethal stroke of apoplexy. However, the afflicted person— 
though seemingly insensible-would retain consciousness and would not die 
till the final absorption of the poison. Though utterly powerless to speak or 
move, he would still be able to hear and see, to understand-and suffer. 


Even after I had perfected this agent, and had satisfied myself of its 
efficacy, I delayed the crowning trial. It was not through fear or 
compunction that I waited: rather, it was because I desired to prolong the 
delicious joys of anticipation, the feeling of power it gave me to know that I 


could sentence my betrayer to his doom and could execute the sentence at 
will. 


It was after many months-it was less than a fortnight ago-that I decided to 
withhold my vengeance no longer. I planned it all very carefully, with 
complete forethought; and I left no loophole for mischance or accident. 
There would be nothing, not even the most tenuous thread, that could ever 
lead any one to suspect me. 


To arouse the cupidity of Trilt, and to insure his profound interest, I went to 
him and hinted that I was on the brink of a great discovery. I did not specify 
its nature, saying that I should reveal it all at the proper time, when success 
had been achieved. I did not invite him to visit the laboratory. Cunningly, by 
oblique hints, I stimulated his curiosity; and I knew that he would come. 
Perhaps my caution was excessive; but it must not even seem that I had 
prearranged the visit that would terminate in his seizure and death. I could, 
perhaps, have found opportunity to administer the poison in his own home, 
where I was still a fairly frequent caller. But I wished him to die in my 
presence and in the laboratory that had been the scene of my long, 
defrauded toils. 


I knew, by a sort of prescience, the very evening when he would come, 
greedy to unearth my new secret. I prepared the draft that contamed the 
poison-a chemist's glass of water colored with a little grenadine-and set it 
aside in readiness among my tubes and bottles. Then I waited. 


The laboratory-an old and shabby mansion. converted by Trilt to this 
purpose-lay in a well-wooded outskirt of the town, at no great distance from 
my employer's luxurious home. Trilt was a gourmand; and I knew that be 
would not arrive till well after the dinner hour. Therefore I looked for him 
about nine o'clock. He must indeed have been eager to filch my supposed 
new formula; for, half an hour before the expected time, I heard his heavy, 
insolent knock on the door of the rear room in which I was waiting amid my 
chemical apparatus. 


He came in, gross and odious, with the purple overfeeding upon his puffy 
jowls. He wore an azure blue tie and a suit of pepper-and-salt-a close-fitting 
suit that merely emphasized the repulsive bulkiness of his figure. 


Well, Margrave, what is it now ?" he asked. "Have you finished the 
experiments you were hinting about so mysteriously? I hope you've really 
done something to earn your pay, this time." 


"I have made a tremendous discovery," I told him, "nothing less than the 
elixir of the alchemists-the draft of eternal life and energy." 


He was palpably startled, and gave me a sharp, incredulous stare. 


"You are lying," he said, "or fooling yourself. Everyone knows, and has 
known since the Dark Ages, that the thing is a scientific impossibility." 


"Others may lie," I said sardonically, "but it remains to be seen whether or 
not I have lied. That graduated glass which you see on the table is filled 
with the elixir." 


He stared at the vessel which I had indicated. 


"It looks like grenadine," he remarked, with a certain perspicacity. "There is 
a superficial likeness-the color is the same. . . . But the stuff means 
immortality for any one who dares to drink it-also it means inexhaustible 
capacity for pleasure, a freedom from all satiety or weariness. It is 
everlasting life and joy." 


He listened greedily. "Have you tried it yourself?" 
"Yes, I have experimented with it," I countered. 


He gave me a somewhat contemptuous and doubtful glance. "Well, you do 
look rather animated tonight-at least, more so than usual-and no so much 
like a mackerel that's gotten soured on life. The stuff hasn't killed you, at 
any rate. So | think I'll try it myself. It ought to be a pretty good commercial 


proposition, if it only does a tenth of what you say it will. We'll call it Trilt's 
Elixir" 


"Yes," said I, slowly, echoing him: "Trilt's Elixir." 
He reached for the glass and raised it to his lips. 
"You guarantee the result ?" he asked. 


"The result will be all that one could desire," I promised, looking him full in 
the eyes, and smiling with an irony which he could not perceive. 


He drained the glass at a gulp. Instantly, as I had calculated, the poison took 
effect. He staggered as if he had received a sudden, crushing blow, the 
empty vessel fell from his fingers with a crash, his heavy legs collapsed 
beneath him, he fell on the laboratory floor between the laden benches and 
tables, and lay without stirring again. His face was flushed and congested, 
his breathing stertorous, as in the malady whose effects I had chosen to 
simulate. His eyes were open-horribly open and glaring; but there was not 
even the least flicker of their lids. 


Coolly, but with a wild exultation in my heart, I gathered up the fragments 
of the broken glass and dropped them into the small heating-stove that 
stood at the room's end. Then, returning to the fallen and helpless man, I 
allowed myself the luxury of gloating over the dark, unutterable terror 
which I read in his paralytic gaze. Knowing that he could still hear and 
comprehend, I told him what I had done and listed the unforgotten wrongs 
which he thought I had accepted so supinely. 


Then, as an added torture, I emphasized the indetectable nature of the 
poison, and | taunted him for his own folly in drinking the supposed elixir. 
All too quickly did the hour pass-the hour which I had allowed for the full 
absorption of the poison and the victim's death. The breathing of Trilt grew 
slower and fainter, his pulse faltered and became inaudible; and at last he 
lay dead. But the terror still appeared to dwell, dark and stagnant and 
nameless, in his ever-open eyes. 


Now, as was part of my carefully laid plan, I went to the laboratory 
telephone. I intended to make two calls-one, to tell Norma, Trilt's wife, of 
his sudden and fatal seizure while visiting me-and the other, to summon a 
doctor. 


For some indefinable reason, I called Norma first-and the outcome of our 
conversation was so bewildering, so utterly staggering, that I did not put in 
the second call. 


Norma answered the telephone herself, as I had expected. Before I could 
frame the few short words that would inform her of Trilt's death, she cried 
out in a shaken, tremulous voice: 


"I was just going to call you, Felton. Jasper died a few minutes ago, from an 
apoplectic stroke. It's all so terrible, and I am stunned by the shock. He 
came into the house about an hour ago, and dropped at my feet without 
saying a word... I thought he had gone to see you-but he could hardly have 
done that and gotten back so quickly. Come at once, Felton." 


The dumbfoundment which I felt was inexpressible. I think I must have 
stammered a little as I answered her: 


"Are you sure-quite sure that it's Jasper ?" 


"Of course, it's incredible. But he is lying here on the library sofa-bed. I 
called a doctor when he was stricken; and the doctor is still here. But there 
is nothing more to be done." 


It was impossible then for me to tell her, as I had intended-that Trilt had 
come to the laboratory-that his dead body was lying near me in the rear 
room at that moment. Indeed, I doubted my own senses, doubted my very 
brain, as I hung up the telephone. Either I, or Norma was the victim of some 
strange and unaccountable delusion. 


Half expecting that the gross cadaver would have vanished like an 
apparition, I turned from the telephone-and saw it, supine and heavy, with 
stiffening limbs and features. I went over, I stooped above it and dug my 


fingers roughly into the flabby flesh to make sure that it was real-that Trilt's 
visit and the administering of the poison had not been a mere hallucination. 
It was Trilt himself who lay before me; no one could mistake the obese 
body, the sybaritic face and lips, even with the chill of death descending 
upon them. The corpse I had touched was all too solid and substantial. 


It must be Norma, then, who was demented or dreaming, or who had made 
some incredible mistake. I should go to the house at once and learn the true 
explanation. There would be time enough afterward to do my own 
explaining. 


There was no likelihood that any one would eater the laboratory in my 
absence. Indeed, there were few visitors at any time. With one backward 
look at the body, to assure myself anew of its materiality, I went out into the 
moonless evening and started toward my employer's residence. 


I have no clear recollection of the short walk among shadowy trees and 
bushes and along the poorly litten streets with their scattered houses. My 
thoughts, as well as the external world, were a night-bound maze of baffling 
unreality and dubiety. 


Into this mare I was plunged to an irremeable depth on my arrival. Norma, 
pale and stunned rather than grief-stricken (for I think she had long ceased 
to love Trilt), was at the door to meet me. 


"I can't get over the suddenness of it," she said at once. "He seemed all right 
at dinnertime, and ate heartily, as usual. Afterward he went out, saying that 
he would walk as far as the laboratory and look in on you." 


"He must have felt ill, and started back after he had gone halfway. I didn't 
even hear him come in. I can't understand how he entered the house so 
quietly. I was sitting in the library, reading, when I happened to look up, just 
in time to see him cross the room and fall senseless at my feet. He never 
spoke or moved after that." 


I could say nothing as she led me to the library. I do not know what I had 
expected to find; but certainly no sane man, no modern scientist and 


chemist, could have dreamed of what I saw-the body of Jasper Trilt, 
reposing still and stiff and cadaverous on the sofa: the same corpse, to all 
outward seeming, which I had left behind me in the laboratory! 


The doctor, Trilt's family physician, whom Norma had summoned was 
about to leave. He greeted me with a slight nod and a cursory, incurious 
glance. 


"There's nothing whatever to be done," he said, "it's all over." 


"But-it doesn't seem possible," I stammered. "Is it really Jasper Trilt-isn't 
there some mistake?" 


The doctor did not seem to hear my question. With reeling senses doubting 
my own existence, I went over to the sofa and examined the body, touching 
it several times to make sure-if assurance were possible -of its 
substantiality. The puffy, purplish features, the open, glaring eyes with the 
glacial terror, the suit of pepper-and-salt, the azure blue tie-all were 
identical with those I had seen and touched a few minutes previous, in 
another place. I could no longer doubt the materiality of the second corpse-I 
could not deny that the thing before me, to all intents and purposes, was 
Jasper Trilt. But in the very confirmation of its incredible identity, there lay 
the inception of a doubt that was infinitely hideous.... 


A week has gone by since then-a week of unslumbering nightmare, of all- 
prevailing, ineluctable horror. 


Going back to the laboratory, I found the corpse of Jasper Trilt on the floor, 
where he had fallen. Feverishly, I applied to it all possible tests: it was solid, 
clammy, gross, material, like the other. I dragged it into a dusty, little-used 
storeroom, among cobwebby cartons and boxes and bottles, and covered it 
with sacking. 


For reasons that must be more than obvious, I dared not tell any one of its 
existence. No one, save myself, has ever seen it. No one-not even Norma- 
suspects the unimaginable truth... 


Later, I attended the funeral of Trilt, I saw him in his coffin, and as one of 
the pall-bearers I helped to carry the coffin and lower it into the grave. I can 
swear that it was tenanted by an actual body. And on the faces of the 
morticians and my fellow pall-bearers there was no shadow of doubt or 
misgiving as to the identity and reality of the corpse. But afterward, 
returning home, I lifted the sacking in the store-room, and found that the 
thing beneath-cadaver or ka, doppelganger or phantom, whatever it was-had 
not disappeared or undergone the least change. 


Madness took me then for awhile, and I knew not what I did. Recovering 
my senses in a measure, I poured gallon after gallon of corrosive acids into 
a great tub; and in the tub I placed the thing that had been Jasper Trilt, or 
which bore the semblance of Trilt. But neither the dothing nor the body was 
affected in any degree by the mordant acid. And sinn, then, the thing has 
shown no sign of normal dccay, but remains eternally and inexplicably the 
same. Some night, before long, I shall bury it in the woods behind the 
laboratory; and the earth will receive Trilt for the second time. After that 
my crime will be doubly indetectable-if I have really committed a crime, 
and have not dreamed it all or become the victim of some hallucinative 
brain-disease. 


I have no explanation for what has happened, nor do I believe that any such 
can be afforded by the laws of a sane universe. But-is there any proof that 
the universe itself is sane, or subject to rational laws? 


Perhaps there are inconceivable lunacies in chemistry itself, and drugs 
whose action is a breach of all physical logic. The poison that I 
administered to Trilt was an unknown quantity, apart from its deadliness, 
and I cannot be wholly sure of its properties, of its possible effect on the 
atoms of the human body-and the atoms of the soul. Indeed, I can be sure of 
nothing, except that I too, like the laws of matter, must go altogether mad in 
a little while. 


THE TALE OF SATAMPRA ZEIROS 


I, Satampra Zeiros of Uzuldaroum, shall write with my left hand, since I 
have no longer any other, the tale of everything that befell Tirouv 
Ompallios and myself in the shrine of the god Tsathoggua, which lies 
neglected by the worship of man in the jungle-taken suburbs of 
Commoriom, that long-deserted capital of the Hyperborean rulers. I shall 
write it with the violet juice of the suvana-palm, which turns to a blood-red 
rubric with the passage of years, on a strong vellum that is made from the 
skin of the mastodon, as a warning to all good thieves and adventurers who 
may hear some lying legend of the lost treasures of Commoriom and be 
tempted thereby. 


Now, Tirouv Ompallios was my life-long friend and my trustworthy 
companion in all such enterprises as require deft fingers and a habit of mind 
both agile and adroit. I can say without flattering myself, or Tirouv 
Ompallios either, that we carried to an incomparable success more than one 
undertaking from which fellow-craftsmen of a much wider renown than 
ourselves might well have recoiled in dismay. To be more explicit, I refer to 
the theft of the jewels of Queen Cunambria, which were kept in a room 
where two-score venomous reptiles wandered at will; and the breaking of 
the adamantine box of Acromi, in which were all the medallions of an early 
dynasty of Hyperborean kings. It is true that these medallions were difficult 
and perilous to dispose of, and that we sold them at a dire sacrifice to the 
captain of a barbarian vessel from remote Lemuria: but nevertheless, the 
breaking of that box was a glorious feat, for it had to be done in absolute 
silence, on account of the proximity of a dozen guards who were all armed 
with tridents. We made use of a rare and mordant acid . . . but I must not 
linger too long and too garrulously by the way, however great the 
temptation to ramble on amid heroic memories and the high glamor of 
valiant or sleightful deeds. 


In our occupation, as in all others, the vicissitudes of fortune are oftentimes 
to be reckoned with; and the goddess Chance is not always prodigal of her 


favors. So it was that Tirouv Ompallios and I, at the time of which I write, 
had found ourselves in a condition of pecuniary depletion, which, though 
temporary, was nevertheless extreme, and was quite inconvenient and 
annoying, coming as it did on the heel of more prosperous days, of more 
profitable midnights. People had become accursedly chary of their jewels 
and other valuables, windows and doors were double-barred, new and 
perplexing locks were in use, guards had grown more vigilant or less 
somnolent,—in short, all the natural difficulties of our profession had 
multiplied themselves. At one time we were reduced to the stealing of more 
bulky and less precious merchandise than that in which we customarily 
dealt; and even this had its dangers. Even now, it humiliates me to 
remember the night when we were nearly caught with a sack of red yams; 
and I mention all this that I may not seem in any wise vainglorious. 


One evening, in an alley of the more humble quarter of Uzuldaroum, we 
stopped to count our available resources, and found that we had between us 
exactly three pazoors—enough to buy a large bottle of pomegranate wine or 
two loaves of bread. We debated the problem of expenditure. 


"The bread," contended Tirouv Ompallios, "will nurture our bodies, will 
lend a new and more expeditious force to our spent limbs, and our toilworn 
fingers." 


"The pomegranate wine," said 1, "will ennoble our thoughts, will inspire 
and illuminate our minds, and perchance will reveal to us a mode of escape 
from our present difficulties." 


Tirouv Ompallios yielded without undue argument to my _ superior 
reasoning, and we sought the doors of an adjacent tavern. The wine was not 
of the best, in regard to flavor, but the quantity and strength were all that 
could be desired. We sat in the crowded tavern, and sipped it at leisure, till 
all the fire of the bright red liquor had transferred itself to our brains. The 
darkness and dubiety of our future ways became illumined as by the light of 
rosy cressets, and the harsh aspect of the world was marvellously softened. 
Anon, there came to me an inspiration. 


"Tirouv Ompallios," I said, "is there any reason why you and I, who are 
brave men and nowise subject to the fears and superstitions of the 
multitude, should not avail ourselves of the kingly treasures of 
Commoriom? A day's journey from this tiresome town, a pleasant sojourn 
in the country, an afternoon or forenoon of archaeological research—and 
who knows what we should find?" 


"You speak wisely and valiantly, my dear friend," rejoined Tirouv 
Ompallios. "Indeed, there is no reason why we should not replenish our 
deflated finances at the expense of a few dead kings or gods." 


Now Commoriom, as all the world knows, was deserted many hundred 
years ago because of the prophecy of the White Sybil of Polarion, who 
foretold an undescribed and abominable doom for all mortal beings who 
should dare to tarry within its environs. Some say that this doom was a 
pestilence that would have come from the northern waste by the paths of the 
jungle tribes; others, that it was a form of madness; at any rate, no one, 
neither king nor priest nor merchant nor laborer nor thief, remained in 
Commoriom to abide its arrival, but all departed in a single migration to 
found at the distance of a day's journey the new capital, Uzuldaroum. And 
strange tales are told, of horrors and terrors not to be faced or overcome by 
man, that haunt forevermore the shrines and mausoleums and palaces of 
Commoriom. And still it stands, a luster of marble, a magnificence of 
granite, all a-throng with spires and cupolas and obelisks that the mighty 
trees of the jungle have not yet overtowered, in a fertile inland valley of 
Hyperborea. And men say that in its unbroken vaults there lies entire and 
undespoiled as of yore the rich treasure of olden monarchs; that the high- 
built tombs retain the gems and electrum that were buried with their 
mummies; that the fanes have still their golden altar-vessels and 
furnishings, the idols their precious stones in ear and mouth and nostril and 
navel. 


I think that we should have set out that very night, if we had only had the 
encouragement and inspiration of a second bottle of pomegranate wine. As 
it was, we decided to start at early dawn: the fact that we had no funds for 
our journey was of small moment, for, unless our former dexterity had 


altogether failed us, we could levy a modicum of involuntary tribute from 
the guileless folk of the country-side. In the meanwhile, we repaired to our 
lodgings, where the landlord met us with a grudging welcome and a most 
ungracious demand for his money. But the golden promise of the morrow 
had armed us against all such trivial annoyances, and we waved the fellow 
aside with a disdain that appeared to astonish if not to subdue him. 


We slept late, and the sun had ascended far upon the azure acclivity of the 
heavens when we left the gates of Uzuldaroum and took the northern road 
that leads toward Commoriom. We breakfasted well on some amber 
melons, and a stolen fowl that we cooked in the woods, and then resumed 
our wayfaring. In spite of a fatigue that increased upon us toward the end of 
the day, our trip was a pleasurable one, and we found much to divert us in 
the varying landscapes through which we passed, and in their people. Some 
of these people, I am sure, must still remember us with regret, for we did 
not deny ourselves anything procurable that tempted our fancy or our 
appetites. 


It was an agreeable country, full of farms and orchards and running waters 
and green, flowery woods. At last, somewhile in the course of the 
afternoon, we came to the ancient road, long disused and well-nigh 
overgrown, which runs from the highway through the elder jungle to 
Commoriom. 


No one saw us enter this road, and thenceforward we met no one. At a 
single step, we passed from all human ken; and it seemed that the silence of 
the forest around us had lain unstirred by mortal footfall ever since the 
departure of the legendary king and his people so many centuries before. 
The trees were vaster than any we had ever seen, they were interwoven by 
the endless labyrinthine volumes, the eternal web-like convolutions of 
creepers almost as old as they themselves. The flowers were 
unwholesomely large, their petals bore a lethal pallor or a sanguinary 
scarlet; and their perfumes were overpoweringly sweet or fetid. The fruits 
along our way were of great size, with purple and orange and russet colors, 
but somehow we did not dare to eat them. 


The woods grew thicker and more rampant as we went on, and the road, 
though paved with granite slabs, was more and more overgrown, for trees 
had rooted themselves in the interstices, often forcing the wide blocks apart. 
Though the sun had not yet neared the horizon, the shades that were cast 
upon us from gigantic boles and branches became ever denser, and we 
moved in a dark-green twilight fraught with oppressive odors of lush 
growth and of vegetable corruption. There were no birds nor animals, such 
as one would think to find in any wholesome forest, but at rare intervals a 
stealthy viper with pale and heavy coils glided away from our feet among 
the rank leaves of the roadside, or some enormous moth with baroque and 
evil-colored mottlings flew before us and disappeared in the dimness of the 
jungle. Abroad already in the half-light, huge purpureal bats with eyes like 
tiny rubies arose at our approach from the poisonous-looking fruits on 
which they feasted, and watched us with malign attention as they hovered 
noiselessly in the air above. And we felt, somehow, that we were being 
watched by other and invisible presences; and a sort of awe fell upon us, 
and a vague fear of the monstrous jungle; and we no longer spoke aloud, or 
frequently, but only in rare whispers. 


Among other things, we had contrived to procure along our way a large 
leathern bottle full of palm-spirit. A few sips of the ardent liquor had 
already served to lighten more than once the tedium of our journey; and 
now it was to stand us in good stead. Each of us drank a liberal draught, and 
presently the jungle became less awesome; and we wondered why we had 
allowed the silence and the gloom, the watchful bats and the brooding 
immensity, to weigh upon our spirits even for a brief while; and I think that 
after a second draught we began to sing. 


When twilight came, and a waxing moon shone high in the heavens after 
the hidden daystar had gone down, we were so imbued with the fervor of 
adventure that we decided to push on and reach Commoriom that very 
night. We supped on food that we had levied from the country-people, and 
the leathern bottle passed between us several times. Then, considerably 
fortified, and replete with hardihood and the valor of a lofty enterprise, we 
resumed our journeying. 


Indeed, we had not much farther to go. Even as we were debating between 
ourselves, with an ardor that made us oblivious of our long wayfaring, what 
costly loot we would first choose from among all the mythical treasures of 
Commoriom, we saw in the moonlight the gleam of marble cupolas above 
the tree-tops, and then between the boughs and boles the wan pillars of 
shadowy porticoes. A few more steps, and we trod upon paven streets that 
ran transversely from the high-road we were following, into the tall, 
luxuriant woods on either side, where the fronds of mighty palmferns 
overtopped the roofs of ancient houses. 


We paused, and again the silence of an elder desolation claimed our lips. 
For the houses were white and still as sepulchers, and the deep shadows that 
lay around and upon them were chill and sinister and mysterious as the very 
shadow of death. It seemed that the sun could not have shone for ages in 
this place—that nothing warmer than the spectral beams of the cadaverous 
moon had touched the marble and granite ever since that universal 
migration prompted by the prophecy of the White Sybil of Polarion. 


"I wish it were daylight," murmured Tirouv Ompallios. His low tones were 
oddly sibilant, were unnaturally audible in the dead stillness. "Tirouv 
Ompallios," I replied, "I trust that you are not growing superstitious. I 
should be loth to think that you are succumbing to the infantile fancies of 
the multitude. Howbeit, let us have another drink." 


We lightened the leathern bottle appreciably by the demand we now made 
upon its contents, and were marvellously cheered thereby—so much so, 
indeed, that we forthwith started to explore a left-hand avenue, which, 
though it had been laid out with mathematical directness, vanished at no 
great distance among the fronded trees. Here, somewhat apart from the 
other buildings, in a sort of square that the jungle had not yet wholly 
usurped, we found a small temple of antique architecture which gave the 
impression of being far older even than the adjoining edifices. It also 
differed from these in its material, for it was builded of a dark basaltic stone 
heavily encrusted with lichens that seemed of a coeval antiquity. It was 
square in form, and had no domes nor spires, no facade of pillars, and only 
a few narrow windows high above the ground. Such temples are rare in 


Hyperborea now-a-days; but we knew it for a shrine of Tsathoggua, one of 
the elder gods, who receives no longer any worship from men, but before 
whose ashen altars, people say, the furtive and ferocious beasts of the 
jungle, the ape, the giant sloth and the long-toothed tiger, have sometimes 
been seen to make obeisance and have been heard to howl or whine their 
inarticulate prayers. 


The temple, like the other buildings, was in a state of well-nigh perfect 
preservation: the only signs of decay were in the carven lintel of the door, 
which had crumbled and splintered away in several places. The door itself, 
wrought of a swarthy bronze all overgreened by time, stood slightly a-jar. 
Knowing that there should be a jewelled idol within, not to mention the 
various altar-pieces of valuable metals, we felt the urge of temptation. 


Surmising that strength might be required to force open the verdigris- 
covered door, we drank deeply, and then applied ourselves to the task. Of 
course, the hinges were rusted; and only by dint of mighty and muscular 
heavings did the door at last begin to move. As we renewed our efforts, it 
swung slowly inward with a hideous grating and grinding that mounted to 
an almost vocal screech, in which we seemed to hear the tones of some 
unhuman entity. The black interior of the temple yawned before us, and 
from it there surged an odor of long-imprisoned mustiness combined with a 
queer and unfamiliar fetidity. To this, however, we gave little heed in the 
natural excitement of the moment. 


With my usual foresight, I had provided myself with a piece of resinous 
wood earlier in the day, thinking that it might serve as a torch in case of any 
nocturnal explorations of Commoriom. I lit this torch, and we entered the 
shrine. 


The place was paven with immense quinquangular flags of the same 
material from which its walls were built. It was quite bare, except for the 
image of the god enthroned at the further end, the two-tiered altar of 
obscenely-figured metal before the image, and a large and curious-looking 
basin of bronze supported on three legs, which occupied the middle of the 


floor. Giving this basin hardly a glance, we ran forward, and I thrust my 
torch into the face of the idol. 


I had never seen an image of Tsathoggua before, but I recognized him 
without difficulty from the descriptions I had heard. He was very squat and 
pot-bellied, his head was more like that of a monstrous toad than a deity, 
and his whole body was covered with an imitation of short fur, giving 
somehow a vague suggestion of both the bat and the sloth. His sleepy lids 
were half-lowered over his globular eyes; and the tip of a queer tongue 
issued from his fat mouth. In truth, he was not a comely or personable sort 
of god, and I did not wonder at the cessation of his worship, which could 
only have appealed to very brutal and aboriginal men at any time. 


Tirouv Ompallios and I began to swear simultaneously by the names of 
more urbane and civilized deities, when we saw that not even the 
commonest of semi-precious gems was visible anywhere, either upon or 
within any feature or member of this execrable image. With a niggardliness 
beyond parallel, even the eyes had been carven from the same dull stone as 
the rest of the abominable thing, and mouth, nose, ears and all other orifices 
were unadorned. We could only wonder at the avarice or poverty of the 
beings who had wrought this unique bestiality. 


Now that our minds were no longer enthralled by the hope of immediate 
riches, we became more keenly aware of our surroundings in general; and 
in particular we noticed the unfamiliar fetor I have spoken of previously, 
which had now increased uncomfortably in strength. We found that it came 
from the bronze basin, which we proceeded to examine, though without any 
idea that the examination would be profitable or even pleasant. 


The basin, I have said, was very large; indeed, it was no less than six feet in 
diameter by three in depth, and its brim was the height of a tall man's 
shoulder from the floor. The three legs that bore it were curved and massive 
and terminated in feline paws displaying their talons. When we approached 
and peered over the brim, we saw that the bowl was filled with a sort of 
viscous and semi-liquescent substance, quite opaque and of a sooty color. It 
was from this that the odor came—an odor which, though unsurpassably 


foul, was nevertheless not an odor of putrefaction, but resembled rather the 
smell of some vile and unclean creature of the marshes. The odor was 
almost beyond endurance, and we were about to turn away when we 
perceived a slight ebullition of the surface, as if the sooty liquid were being 
agitated from within by some submerged animal or other entity. This 
ebullition increased rapidly, the center swelled as if with the action of some 
powerful yeast, and we watched in utter horror, while an uncouth 
amorphous head with dull and bulging eyes arose gradually on an ever- 
lengthening neck, and stared us in the face with primordial malignity. Then 
two arms—if one could call them arms—likewise arose inch by inch, and 
we saw that the thing was not, as we had thought, a creature immersed in 
the liquid, but that the liquid itself had put forth this hideous neck and head, 
and was now forming these damnable arms, that groped toward us with 
tentacle-like appendages in lieu of claws or hands! 


A fear which we had never experienced even in dreams, of which we had 
found no hint in our most perilous nocturnal excursions, deprived us of the 
faculty of speech, but not of movement. We recoiled a few paces from the 
bowl, and co-incidentally with our steps, the horrible neck and arms 
continued to lengthen. Then the whole mass of the dark fluid began to rise, 
and far more quickly than the suvana-juice runs from my pen, it poured 
over the rim of the basin like a torrent of black quicksilver, taking as it 
reached the floor an undulant ophidian form which immediately developed 
more than a dozen short legs. 


What unimaginable horror of protoplastic life, what loathly spawn of the 
primordial slime had come forth to confront us, we did not pause to 
consider or conjecture. The monstrosity was too awful to permit of even a 
brief contemplation; also, its intentions were too plainly hostile, and it gave 
evidence of anthropophagic inclinations; for it slithered toward us with an 
unbelievable speed and celerity of motion, opening as it came a toothless 
mouth of amazing capacity. As it gaped upon us, revealing a tongue that 
uncoiled like a long serpent, its jaws widened with the same extreme 
elasticity that accompanied all its other movements. We saw that our 
departure from the fane of Tsathoggua had become most imperative, and 
turning our backs to all the abominations of that unhallowed shrine, we 


crossed the sill with a single leap, and ran headlong in the moonlight 
through the suburbs of Commoriom. We rounded every convenient corner, 
we doubled upon our tracks behind the palaces of time-forgotten nobles and 
the ware-houses of unrecorded merchants, we chose preferably the places 
where the incursive jungle trees were highest and thickest; and at last, on a 
by-road where the outlying houses were no longer visible, we paused and 
dared to look back. 


Our lungs were intolerably strained, were ready to burst with their heroic 
effort, and the various fatigues of the day had told upon us all too 
grievously; but when we saw at our heels the black monster, following us 
with a serpentine and undulating ease, like a torrent that descends a long 
declivity, our flagging limbs were miraculously re-animated, and we 
plunged from the betraying light of the by-road into the pathless jungle, 
hoping to evade our pursuer in the labyrinth of boles and vines and gigantic 
leaves. We stumbled over roots and fallen trees, we tore our raiment and 
lacerated our skins on the savage brambles, we collided in the gloom with 
huge trunks and limber saplings that bent before us, we heard the hissing of 
tree-snakes that spat their venom at us from the boughs above, and the 
grunting or howling of unseen animals when we trod upon them in our 
precipitate flight. But we no longer dared to stop or look behind. 


We must have continued our headlong peregrinations for hours. The moon, 
which had given us little light at best through the heavy leafage, fell lower 
and lower among the enormous-fronded palms and intricate creepers. But 
its final rays, when it sank, were all that saved us from a noisome marsh 
with mounds and hassocks of bog-concealing grass, amid whose perilous 
environs and along whose mephitic rim we were compelled to run without 
pause or hesitation or time to choose our footing, with our damnable 
pursuer dogging every step. 


Now, when the moon had gone down, our flight became wilder and more 
hazardous—a veritable delirium of terror, exhaustion, confusion, and 
desperate difficult progression among obstacles to which we gave no longer 
any distinct heed or comprehension, through a night that clung to us and 
clogged us like an evil load, like the toils of a monstrous web. It would 


seem that the creature behind us, with its unbelievable facilities of motion 
and self-elongation, could have overtaken us at any time; but apparently it 
desired to prolong the game. And so, in a semi-eternal protraction of 
inconclusive horrors, the night wore on . . . But we never dared to stop or 
look back. 


Far-off and wan, a glimmering twilight grew among the trees—a 
foreomening of the hidden morn. Wearier than the dead, and longing for 
any repose, any security, even that of some indiscernible tomb, we ran 
toward the light, and stumbled forth from the jungle upon a paven street 
among marble and granite buildings. Dimly, dully, beneath the crushing of 
our fatigue, we realized that we had wandered in a circle and had come 
back to the suburbs of Commoriom. Before us, no farther away than the 
toss of a javelin, was the dark temple of Tsathoggua. 


Again we ventured to look back, and saw the elastic monster, whose legs 
had now lengthened till it towered above us, and whose maw was wide 
enough to have swallowed us both at a mouthful. It followed us with an 
effortless glide, with a surety of motion and intention too horrible, too 
cynical to be borne. We ran into the temple of Tsathoggua, whose door was 
still open just as we had left it, and closing the door behind us with a fearful 
immediacy, we contrived, in the superhuman strength of our desperation, to 
shoot one of the rusty bolts. 


Now, while the chill drearness of the dawn fell down in narrow shafts 
through the windows high in the wall, we tried with a truly heroic 
resignation to compose ourselves, and waited for whatever our destiny 
should bring. And while we waited, the god Tsathoggua peered upon us 
with an even more imbecile squatness and vileness and bestiality than he 
had shown in the torchlight. 


I think I have said that the lintel of the door had crumbled and splintered 
away in several places. In fact, the beginning process of ruin had made 
three apertures, through which the daylight now filtered, and which were 
large enough to have permitted the passage of small animals or sizable 
serpents. For some reason, our eyes were drawn to these apertures. 


We had not gazed long, when the light was suddenly intercepted in all three 
openings, and then a black material began to pour through them and ran 
down the door in a triple stream to the flagstones, where it re-united and 
resumed the form of the thing that had followed us. 


"Farewell, Tirouv Ompallios," I cried, with such remaining breath as | 
could summon. Then I ran and concealed myself behind the image of 
Tsathoggua, which was large enough to screen me from view, but, 
unfortunately, was too small to serve this purpose for more than one person. 
Tirouv Ompallios would have preceded me with the same laudable idea of 
self-preservation, but I was the quicker. And seeing that there was not room 
for both of us to the rearward of Tsathoggua, he returned my valediction 
and climbed into the great bronze basin, which alone could now afford a 
moment's concealment in the bareness of the fane. 


Peering from behind that execrable god, whose one merit was the width of 
his abdomen and his haunches, I observed the actions of the monster. No 
sooner had Tirouv Ompallios crouched down in the three-legged bowl, 
when the nameless enormity reared itself up like a sooty pillar and 
approached the basin. The head had now changed in form and position, till 
it was no more than a vague imprint of features on the middle of a body 
without arms, legs or neck. The thing loomed above the brim for an instant, 
gathering all its bulk in an imminent mass on a sort of tapering tail, and 
then like a lapsing wave it fell into the bowl upon Tirouv Ompallios. Its 
whole body seemed to open and form an immense mouth as it sank down 
from sight. 


Hardly able to breathe in my horror, I waited, but no sound and no 
movement came from the basin—not even a groan from Tirouv Ompallios. 
Finally, with infinite slowness and trepidation and caution, I ventured to 
emerge from behind Tsathoggua, and passing the bowl on tip-toe, | 
managed to reach the door. 


Now, in order to win my freedom, it would be necessary to draw back the 
bolt and open the door. And this I greatly feared to do because of the 
inevitable noise. I felt that it would be highly injudicious to disturb the 


entity in the bowl while it was digesting Tirouv Ompallios; but there 
seemed to be no other way if I was ever to leave that abominable fane. 


Even as I shot back the bolt, a single tentacle sprang out with infernal 
rapidity from the basin, and elongating itself across the whole room, it 
caught my right wrist in a lethal clutch. It was unlike anything I have ever 
touched, it was indescribably viscid and slimy and cold, it was loathsomely 
soft like the foul mire of a bog and mordantly sharp as an edged metal, with 
an agonizing suction and constriction that made me scream aloud as the 
clutch tightened upon my flesh, cutting into me like a vise of knife-blades. 
In my struggles to free myself, I drew the door open, and fell forward on the 
sill. A moment of awful pain, and then I became aware that I had broken 
away from my captor. But looking down, I saw that my hand was gone, 
leaving a strangely withered stump from which little blood issued. Then, 
gazing behind me into the shrine, I saw the tentacle recoil and shorten till it 
passed from view behind the rim of the basin, bearing my lost hand to join 
whatever now remained of Tirouv Ompallios. 


THE TALE OF SIR JOHN MAUNDEVILLE 


Foreword 


This tale was suggested by the reading of "The Voyages and Travels of Sir 
John Maundeville", in which the fantastic realm of Abchaz and the 
darkness-covered province of Hanyson are actually described! I recommend 
this colourful fourteenth-century book to lovers of fantasy. Sir John even 
tells, in one chapter, how diamonds propagate themselves! Truly, the world 
was a wonderful place in those times, when almost everyone believed in the 
verity of such marvels. 


Now in his journeying Sir John Maundeville bad passed well to one side of 
that remarkable province in the kingdom of Abchaz which was called 
Hanyson; and, unless he was greatly deceived by those of whom he had 
inquired the way, could deem himself within two days' travel of that 
neighboring realm of Georgia. 


He had seen the river that flowed out from Hanyson, a land of hostile 
idolators on which there lay the curse of perpetual darkness; and wherein, it 
was told, the voices of people, the crowing of cocks and the neighing of 
horses had sometimes been heard by those who approached its confines. 
But he had not paused to investigate the verity of these marvels; since the 
direct route of his journey was through another region; and also Hanyson 
was a place which no man, not even the most hardy, would care to enter 
without need. 


However, as he pursued his wayfaring with the two Armenian Christians 
who formed his retinue, he began to hear from the inhabitants of that 
portion of Abchaz the rumor of an equally dread demesne, named Antehar, 
lying before him on the road to Georgia. The tales they told were both 
vague and frightful, and were of varying import; some said that this country 
was a desolation peopled only by the liches of the dead and by loathly 
phantoms; others, that it was subject to the ghouls and afrits, who devoured 
the dead and would suffer no living mortal to trespass upon their 
dominions; and still others spoke of things all too hideous to be described, 
and of dire necromancies that prevailed even as the might of emperors doth 
prevail in more usually ordered lands. And the tales agreed only in this, that 


Antchar had been within mortal memory one of the fairest domains of 
Abchaz, but had been utterly laid waste by an unknown pestilence, so that 
its high cities and broad fields were long since abandoned to the desert and 
to such devils and other creatures as inhabit waste places. And the tellers of 
the tales agreed in warning Sir John to avoid this region and to take the road 
which ran deviously to the north of Antchar; for Antehar was a place into 
which no man had gone in latter times. 


The good knight listened gravely to all these, as was his wont; but being a 
stout Christian, and valorous withal, he would not suffer them to deter him 
from his purpose. Even when the last inhabited village had been left behind, 
and he came to the division of the ways, and saw verily that the highway 
into Antchar had not been trodden by man or beast for generations, he 
refused to change his intention but road forward stoutly while the 
Armenians followed with much protest and trepidation. 


Howbeit, he was not blind to the sundry disagreeable tokens that began to 
declare themselves along the way. There were neither trees; herbs nor 
lichens anywhere, such as would grow in any wholesome land; but low hills 
mottled with a leprosy of salt, and ridges bare as the bones of the dead. 


Anon he came to a pass where the hills were strait and steep on each hand, 
with pinnacled cliffs of a dark stone crumbling slowly into dust and taking 
shapes of wild horror and strangeness, of demonry and Satanry as they 
crumbled. There were faces in the stone, having the semblance of ghouls or 
goblins, that appeared to move and twist as the travellers went by; and Sir 
John and his companions were troubled by the aspect of these faces and the 
similitudes which they bore to one another. So much alike, indeed, were 
many of them, that it seemed as if their first exemplars were preceding the 
wayfarers, to mock them anew at each turn. And aside from those which 
were like ghouls or goblins, there were others having the features of 
heathen idols, uncouth and hideous to behold; and others still that were like 
the worm-gnawed visages of the dead; and these also appeared to repeat 
themselves on every hand in a doubtful arid wildering fashion. 


The Armenians would have turned back, for they swore that the rocks were 
alive and endowed with motion, in a land where naught else was living; and 
they sought to dissuade Sir John from his project. But he said merely, 
"Follow me, an ye will" and rode onward among the rocks and pinnacles. 


Now, in the ancient dust of the unused road, they saw the tracks of a 
creature that was neither man nor any terrestrial beast; and the tracks were 
of such unwonted shape and number, and were so monstrous withal, that 
even Sir John was disquieted thereby; and perceiving them, the Armenians 
murmured more openly than before. 


And now, as they pursued their way, the pinnacles of the pass grew tall as 
giants, and were riven into the likeness of mighty limbs and bodies, some of 
which were headless and others with heads of Typhoean enormity. And 
their shadows deepened between the travellers and the sun, to more than the 
umbrage of shadows cast by rocks. And in the darkest depth of the ravine, 
Sir John and his followers met a solitary jackal, which fled them not in the 
manner of its kind but passed them with articulate words, in a voice hollow 
and sepulchral as that of a demon, bidding them to turn back, since the land 
before them was an interdicted realm. All were much startled thereat, 
considering that this was indeed a thing of enchantment, for a jackal to 
speak thus, and being against nature, was fore-ominous of ill and peril. And 
the Armenians cried out, saying they would go no further; and when the 
jackal had passed from sight, they fled after it, spurring their horses like 
men who were themselves ridden by devils. 


Seeing them thus abandon him, Sir John was somewhat wroth; and also he 
was perturbed by the warning of the jackal; and he liked not the thought of 
faring alone into Antchar. But, trusting in our Saviour to forfend him 
against all harmful enchantments and the necromancies of Satan, he rode on 
among the rocks until he came forth at length from their misshapen 
shadows; and emerging thus, he saw before him a grey plain that was like 
the ashes of some dead land under extinguished heavens. 


At sight of this region, his heart misgave him sorely, and he misliked it even 
more than the twisted faces of the rocks and riven forms of the pinnacles. 


For here the bones of men, of horses and camels, had marked the way with 
their pitiable whiteness; and the topmost branches of long dead trees arose 
like supplicative arms from the sand that had sifted upon the older gardens. 
And here there were ruinous houses, with doors open to the high-drifting 
desert, and mausoleums sinking slowly in the dunes. And here, as Sir John 
rode forward, the sky darkened above him, though riot with the passage of 
clouds or the coming of the simoon, but rather with the strange dusk of 
midmost eclipse, wherein the shadows of himself and his horse were blotted 
out, and the tombs and houses were wan as phantoms. 


Sir John had not ridden much further, when he met a horned viper or 
cerastes, crawling toilsomely away from Antchar in the deep dust of the 
road. And the viper spoke as it passed him, saying with a human voice, "Be 
warned, and go not onward to Antchar, for this is a realm forbidden to all 
mortal beings except the dead." 


Now did Sir John address himself in prayer to God the Highest, and to Jesus 
Christ our Saviour and all the blessed Saints, knowing surely that he had 
arrived in a place that was subject to Satanical dominion. And while he 
prayed, the gloom continued to thicken, till the road before him was half 
nighted and was no longer easy to discern. And though he would have still 
ridden on, his charger halted in the gloom and would not respond to the 
spur, but stood and trembled like one who is smitten with palsy. 


Then, from the twilight that was nigh to darkness, there came gigantic 
figures, muffled and silent and having, as he thought, neither mouths nor 
eyes beneath the brow-folds of their sable cerements. They uttered no word, 
nor could Sir John bespeak them in the fear that came upon him; and 
likewise he was powerless to draw his sword. And they plucked him from 
his saddle with fleshless hands, and led him away, half swooning at the 
horror of their touch, on paths that he perceived only with the dim senses of 
one who goes down into the shadow of death. And he knew not how far 
they led him nor in what direction; and he heard no sound as he went, other 
than the screaming of his horse far off, like a soul in mortal dread and 
agony: for the footfalls of those who had taken him were soundless, and he 
could not tell if they were phantoms or haply were veritable demons. A 


coldness blew upon him, but without the whisper or soughing of wind; and 
the air he breathed was dense with corruption and such odors as may 
emanate from a broken charnel. 


For a time, in the faintness that had come upon him, he saw not the things 
that were standing beside the way, nor the shrouded shapes that went by in 
funeral secrecy. Then, recovering his senses a little, he perceived that there 
were houses about him and the streets of a town, though these were but 
scantly to be discerned in the night that had fallen without bringing the 
stars. However, he saw, or deemed, that there were high mansions and 
broad thoroughfares and markets; and among them, as he went on, a 
building that bore the appearance of a great palace, with a facade that 
glimmered vaguely, and domes and turrets half swallowed up by the 
lowering darkness. 


As he neared the facade, Sir John saw that the glimmering came from 
within and was cast obscurely through open doors and between broad- 
spaced pillars. Too feeble was the light for torch or cresset, too dim for any 
lamp; and Sir John marvelled amid his faintness and terror. But when he 
had drawn closer still, he saw that the strange gleaming was like the 
phosphor bred by the putrefaction of a charnel. 


Beneath the guidance of those who held him helpless, he entered the 
building. They led him through a stately ball, in whose carven columns and 
ornate furniture the opulence of kings was manifest; and thence he came 
into the great audience-room, with a throne of gold and ebony set on a high 
dais, all of which was illumed by no other light than the glimmering of 
decay. And the throne was tenanted, nor by any human lord of sultan, but a 
gray, prodigious creature, of height and bulk exceeding those of man, and 
having in all its over-swollen form the exact similitude of a charnel-worm. 
And the worm was alone, and except for the worm and Sir John and those 
beings who had brought him thither, the great chamber was empty as a 
mausoleum of old days, whose occupants were long since consumed by 
corruption. 


Then, standing there with a horror upon him as no man had ever envisaged, 
Sir John became aware that the worm was scrutinizing him severely, with 
little eyes deep-folded in the obscene bloating of its face, and then, with a 
dreadful and solemn voice, it addressed him, saying: 


"I am king of Antehar, by virtue of having conquered and devoured the 
mortal ruler thereof, as well as all those who were his subjects. Know then 
that this land is mine and that the intrusion of the living is unlawful and not 
readily to be condoned. The rashness and folly thou hast shown in thus 
coming here is verily most egregious; since thou wert warned by the people 
of Abchaz, and warned anew by the jackal and the viper which thou didst 
meet on the road to Antchar. Thy temerity hath earned a condign 
punishment. And before I suffer thee to go hence, I decree that thou shalt lie 
for a term among the dead, and dwell as they dwell, in a dark sepulcher, and 
learn the manner of their abiding and the things which none should behold 
with living eyes. Yea, still alive, it shall be thine to descend and remain in 
the very midst of death and putrefaction, for such length of time as seemeth 
meet to correct thy folly and punish thy presumption." 


Sir John was one of the worthiest knights of Christendom, and his valor was 
beyond controversy. But when he heard the speech of the throned worm, 
and the judgement that it passed upon him, his fear became so excessive 
that once again he was nigh to swooning. And, still in this state, he was 
taken hence by those who had brought him to the audience-room. And 
somewhere in the outer darkness, in a place of tombs and graves and 
cenotaphs beyond the dim town, he was flung into a deep sepulcher of 
stone, and the brazen door of the sepulcher was closed upon him. 


Lying there through the seasonless midnight, Sir John was companioned 
only by an unseen cadaver and by those ministrants of decay who were not 
yet wholly done with their appointed task. Himself as one half dead, in the 
sore extremity of his horror and loathing, he could not tell if it were day or 
night in Antehar; and in all the term of endless hours that he lay there, he 
heard no sound, other than the beating of his own heart, which soon became 
insufferably loud, and oppressed him like the noise and tumult of a great 
throng. 


Appalled by the clamor of his heart, and affrighted by the thing which lay in 
perpetual silence beside him, and whelmed by the awesomeness and dire 
necromancy of all that had befallen him, Sir John was prone to despair, and 
scant was his hope of returning from that imprisonment amid the dead, or of 
standing once more under the sun as a living man. It was his to learn the 
voidness of death, to share the abomination of desolation, and to 
comprehend the unutterable mysteries of corruption; and to do all this not 
as one who is a mere insensible cadaver, but with soul and body still 
inseparate. His flesh crept, and his spirit cringed within him, as he felt the 
crawling of worms that went avidly to the dwindling corpse or came away 
in glutted slowness. And it seemed to Sir John at that time (and at all times 
thereafter) that the condition of his sojourn in the tomb was verily to be 
accounted a worse thing than death. 


At last, when many hours or days had gone over him, leaving the tomb's 
darkness unchanged by the entrance of any beam or the departure of any 
shadow, Sir John was aware of a sullen clangor, and knew that the brazen 
door had been opened. And now, for the first time, by the dimness of 
twilight that had entered the tomb, he saw in all its piteousness and 
repulsion the thing with which he had abode so long. In the sickness that 
fell upon him at this sight, he was haled forth from the sepulcher by those 
who had thrust him therein; and, fainting once more with the terror of their 
touch, and shrinking from their gigantic shadowy stature and cerements 
whose black folds revealed no human visage or form, he was led through 
Antchar along the road whereby he had come into that dolorous realm. 


His guides were silent as before; and the gloom which lay upon the land 
was even as when he had entered it, and was like the umbrage of some 
eternal occultation. But at length, in the very place where he had been taken 
captive, he was left to retrace his own way and to fare alone through the 
land of ruinous gardens toward the defile of the crumbling rocks. 


Weak though he was from his confinement, and all bemazed with the things 
which had befallen him, he followed the road till the darkness lightened 
once more and he came forth from its penumbral shadow beneath a pale 
sun. And somewhere in the waste he met his charger, wandering through 


the sunken fields that were covered up by the sand; and he mounted the 
charger and rode hastily away from Antchar through the pass of the strange 
boulders with mocking forms and faces. And after a time he came once 
more to the northern road by which travellers commonly went to Georgia; 
and he was rejoined by the two Armenians, who had waited on the confines 
of Antchar, praying for his secure deliverance. 


Long afterwards, when he had returned from his wayfaring in the East and 
among the peoples of remote isles, he told of the kingdom of Abchaz in the 
book that related to his travels; and also he wrote the rein concerning the 
province of Hanyson. But he made no mention of Antchar, that kingdom of 
darkness and decay ruled by the throned worm. 


THE TESTAMENT OF ATHAMMAUS 


It has become needful for me, who am no wielder of the stylus of bronze or 
the pen of calamus, and whose only proper tool is the long, double-handed 
sword, to indite this account of the curious and lamentable happenings 
which foreran the universal desertion of Commoriom by its king and its 
people. This I am well-fitted to do, for I played a signal part in these 
happenings; and I left the city only when all the others had gone. 


Now Commoriom, as everyone knows, was aforetime the resplendent, high- 
built capital, and the marble and granite crown of all Hyperborea. But, 
concerning the cause of its abandonment, there are now so many warring 
legends and so many tales of a false and fabulous character, that I, who am 
old in years and triply old in horrors, I, who have grown weary with no less 
than eleven lustrums of public service, am compelled to write this record of 
the truth ere it fade utterly from the tongues and memories of men. And this 
I do, though the telling thereof will include a confession of my one defeat, 
my one failure in the dutiful administration of a committed task. 


For those who will read the narrative in future years, and haply in future 
lands, I shall now introduce myself. I am Athammaus, the chief headsman 
of Uzuldaroum, who held formerly the same office in Commoriom. My 
father, Manghai Thal, was headsman before me; and the sires of my father, 
even to the mythic generations of the primal kings, have wielded the great 
copper sword of justice on the block of eighon-wood. 


Forgive an aged man if he seem to dwell, as is the habit of the old, among 
the youthful recollections that have gathered to themselves the kingly 
purple of removed horizons and the strange glory that illumines 
irretrievable things. Lo! I am made young again when I recall Commoriom, 
when in this grey city of the sunken years I behold in retrospect her walls 
that looked mountainously down upon the jungle, and the alabastrine 
multitude of her heaven-fretting spires. Opulent among cities, and superb 
and magisterial, and paramount over all was Commoriom, to whom tribute 


was given from the shores of the Atlantean sea to that sea in which is the 
immense continent of Mu; to whom the traders came from utmost Thulan 
that is walled on the north with unknown ice, and from the southern realm 
of Tscho Vulpanomi which ends in a lake of boiling asphaltum. Ah! proud 
and lordly was Commoriom, and her humblest dwellings were more than 
the palaces of other cities. And it was not, as men fable nowadays, because 
of that maundering prophecy once uttered by the White Sybil from the isle 
of snow which is named Polarion, that her splendor and spaciousness was 
delivered over to the spotted vines of the jungle and the spotted snakes. 
Nay, it was because of a direr thing than this, and a tangible horror against 
which the law of kings, the wisdom of hierophants and the sharpness of 
swords were alike impotent. Ah! not lightly was she overcome, not easily 
were her defenders driven forth. And though others forget, or haply deem 
her no more than a vain and dubitable tale, I shall never cease to lament 
Commoriom. 


My sinews have dwindled grievously now; and Time has drunken stealthily 
from my veins; and has touched my hair with the ashes of suns extinct. But 
in the days whereof I tell, there was no braver and more stalwart headsman 
than I in the whole of Hyperborea; and my name was a red menace, a 
loudly spoken warning to the evil-doers of the forest and the town, and the 
savage robbers of uncouth outland tribes. Wearing the blood-bright purple 
of my office, I stood each morning in the public square where all might 
attend and behold, and performed for the edification of all men my allotted 
task. And each day the tough, golden-ruddy copper of the huge crescent 
blade was darkened not once but many times with a rich and wine-like 
sanguine. And because of my never-faltering arm, my infallible eye, and the 
clean blow which there was never any necessity to repeat, I was much 
honored by the King Loquamethros and by the populace of Commoriom. 


I remember well, on account of their more than unique atrocity, the earliest 
rumors that came to me in my active life regarding the outlaw Knygathin 
Zhaum. This person belonged to an obscure and highly unpleasant people 
called the Voormis, who dwelt in the black Eiglophian Mountains at a full 
day's journey from Commoriom, and inhabited according to their tribal 
custom the caves of ferine animals less savage than themselves, which they 


had slain or otherwise dispossessed. They were generally looked upon as 
more beast-like than human, because of their excessive hairiness and the 
vile, ungodly rites and usages to which they were addicted. It was mainly 
from among these beings that the notorious Knygathin Zhaum had recruited 
his formidable band, who were terrorizing the hills subjacent to the 
Eiglophian Mountains with daily deeds of the most infamous and iniquitous 
rapine. Wholesale robbery was the least of their crimes; and mere 
anthropophagism was far from being the worst. 


It will readily be seen, from this, that the Voormis were a somewhat 
aboriginal race, with an ethnic heritage of the darkest and most revolting 
type. And it was commonly said that Knygathin Zhaum himself possessed 
an even murkier strain of ancestry than the others, being related on the 
maternal side to that queer, non-anthropomorphic god, Tsathoggua, who 
was worshipped so widely during the sub-human cycles. And there were 
those who whispered of even stranger blood (if one could properly call it 
blood) and a monstrous linkage with the swart Protean spawn that had come 
down with Tsathoggua from elder worlds and exterior dimensions where 
physiology and geometry had both assumed an altogether inverse trend of 
development. And, because of this mingling of ultra-cosmic strains, it was 
said that the body of Knygathin Zhaum, unlike his shaggy, umber-colored 
fellow-tribesmen, was hairless from crown to heel and was pied with great 
spots of black and yellow; and moreover he himself was reputed to exceed 
all others in his cruelty and cunning. 


For a long time this execrable outlaw was no more to me than an horrific 
name; but inevitably I thought of him with a certain professional interest. 
There were many who believed him invulnerable by any weapon, and who 
told of his having escaped in a manner which none could elucidate from 
more than one dungeon whose walls were not to be scaled or pierced by 
mortal beings. But of course I discounted all such tales, for my official 
experience had never yet included anyone with properties or abilities of a 
like sort. And I knew well the superstitiousness of the vulgar multitude. 


From day to day new reports reached me amid the preoccupations of never- 
slighted duty. This noxious marauder was not content with the seemingly 


ample sphere of operations afforded by his native mountains and the 
outlying hill-regions with their fertile valleys and well-peopled towns. His 
forays became bolder and more extensive; till one night he descended on a 
village so near to Commoriom that it was usually classed as a suburb. Here 
he and his feculent crew committed numerous deeds of an unspecifiable 
enormity; and bearing with them many of the villagers for purposes even 
less designable, they retired to their caves in the glassy-walled Eiglophian 
peaks ere the ministers of justice could overtake them. 


It was this audaciously offensive act which prompted the law to exert its 
full power and vigilance against Knygathin Zhaum, Before that, he and his 
men had been left to the local officers of the country-side; but now his 
misdeeds were such as to demand the rigorous attention of the constabulary 
of Commoriom. Henceforth all his movements were followed as closely as 
possible; the towns where he might descend were strictly guarded; and traps 
were set everywhere. 


Even thus, Knygathin Zhaum contrived to evade capture for month after 
month; and all the while he repeated his far-flung raids with an 
embarrassing frequency. It was almost by chance, or through his own 
foolhardiness, that he was eventually taken in broad daylight on the 
highway near the city's outskirts. Contrary to all expectation, in view of his 
renowned ferocity, he made no resistance whatever; but finding himself 
surrounded by mailed archers and bill-bearers, he yielded to them at once 
with an oblique, enigmatic smile—a smile that troubled for many nights 
thereafter the dreams of all who were present. 


For reasons which were never explained, he was altogether alone when 
taken; and none of his fellows were captured either coincidentally or 
subsequently. Nevertheless, there was much excitement and jubilation in 
Commoriom, and everyone was curious to behold the dreaded outlaw. More 
even than others, perhaps, I felt the stirrings of interest; for upon me, in due 
course, the proper decapitation of Knygathin Zhaum would devolve. 


From hearing the hideous rumors and legends whose nature I have already 
outlined, I was prepared for something out of the ordinary in the way of 


criminal personality. But even at first sight, when I watched him as he was 
borne to prison through a moiling crowd, Knygathin Zhaum surpassed the 
most sinister and disagreeable anticipations. He was naked to the waist, and 
wore the fulvous hide of some long-haired animal which hung in filthy 
tatters to his knees. Such details, however, contributed little to those 
elements in his appearance which revolted and even shocked me. His limbs, 
his body, his lineaments were outwardly formed like those of aboriginal 
man; and one might even have allowed for his utter hairlessness, in which 
there was a remote and blasphemously caricatural suggestion of the shaven 
priest; and even the broad, formless mottling of his skin, like that of a huge 
boa, might somehow have been glossed over as a rather extravagant 
peculiarity of pigmentation. It was something else, it was the unctuous, 
verminous ease, the undulant litheness and fluidity of his every movement, 
seeming to hint at an inner structure and vertebration that were less than 
human—or, one might almost have said, a sub-ophidian lack of all bony 
frame-work—which made me view the captive, and also my incumbent 
task, with an unparallelable distaste. He seemed to slither rather than walk; 
and the very fashion of his jointure, the placing of knees, hips, elbows and 
shoulders, appeared arbitrary and factitious. One felt that the outward 
semblance of humanity was a mere concession to anatomical convention; 
and that his corporeal formation might easily have assumed—and might 
still assume at any instant—the unheard-of outlines and concept-defying 
dimensions that prevail in trans-galactic worlds. Indeed, I could now 
believe the outrageous tales concerning his ancestry. And with equal horror 
and curiosity I wondered what the stroke of justice would reveal, and what 
noisome, mephitic ichor would befoul the impartial sword in lieu of honest 
blood. 


It is needless to record in circumstantial detail the process by which 
Knygathin Zhaum was tried and condemned for his manifold enormities. 
The workings of the law were implacably swift and sure, and their equity 
permitted of no quibbling or delay. The captive was confined in an oubliette 
below the main dungeons—a cell hewn in the basic, Archean gneiss at a 
profound depth, with no entrance other than a hole through which he was 
lowered and drawn up by means of a long rope and windlass. This hole was 
lidded with a huge block and was guarded day and night by a dozen men-at- 


arms. However, there was no attempt at escape on the part of Knygathin 
Zhaum: indeed, he seemed unnaturally resigned to his prospective doom. To 
me, who have always been possessed of a strain of prophetic intuition, there 
was something overtly ominous in this unlooked-for resignation. Also, I did 
not like the demeanor of the prisoner during his trial. The silence which he 
had preserved at all times following his capture and incarceration was still 
maintained before his judges. Though interpreters who knew the harsh, 
sibilant Eiglophian dialect were provided, he would make no answer to 
questions; and he offered no defense. Least of all did I like the unabashed 
and unblinking manner in which he received the final pronouncement of 
death which was uttered in the high court of Commoriom by eight judges in 
turn and solemnly re-affirmed at the end by King Loquamethros. After that, 
I looked well to the sharpening of my sword, and promised myself that I 
would concentrate all the resources of a brawny arm and a flawless manual 
artistry upon the forthcoming execution. 


My task was not long deferred, for the usual interval of a fortnight between 
condemnation and decapitation had been shortened to three days in view of 
the suspicious peculiarities of Knygathin Zhaum and the heinous magnitude 
of his proven crimes. 


On the morning appointed, after a night that had been rendered dismal by a 
long-drawn succession of the most abominable dreams, I went with my 
unfailing punctuality to the block of eighon-wood, which was situated with 
geometrical exactness in the center of the main square. Here a huge crowd 
had already gathered; and the clear amber sun blazed royally down on the 
silver and nacarat of court dignitaries, the hodden of merchants and artisans, 
and the rough pelts that were worn by outland people. 


With a like punctuality, Knygathin Zhaum soon appeared amid his 
entourage of guards, who surrounded him with a bristling hedge of bill- 
hooks and lances and tridents. At the same time, all the outer avenues of the 
city, as well as the entrances to the square, were guarded by massed 
soldiery, for it was feared that the uncaught members of the desperate 
outlaw band might make an effort to rescue their infamous chief at the last 
moment. 


Amid the unremitting vigilance of his warders, Knygathin Zhaum came 
forward, fixing upon me the intent but inexpressive gaze of his lidless, 
ochre-yellow eyes, in which a face-to-face scrutiny could discern no pupils. 
He knelt down beside the block, presenting his mottled nape without a 
tremor. As I looked upon him with a calculating eye, and made ready for 
the lethal stroke, I was impressed more powerfully and more disagreeably 
than ever by the feeling of a loathsome, underlying plasticity, an 
invertebrate structure, nauseous and non-terrestrial, beneath his impious 
mockery of human form. And I could not help perceiving also the air of 
abnormal coolness, of abstract, impenetrable cynicism, that was maintained 
by all his parts and members. He was like a torpid snake, or some huge 
liana of the jungle, that is wholly unconscious of the shearing axe. I was 
well aware that I might be dealing with things which were beyond the 
ordinary province of a public headsman; but nathless I lifted the great 
sword in a clean, symmetrically flashing arc, and brought it down on the 
piebald nape with all of my customary force and address. 


Necks differ in the sensations which they afford to one's hand beneath the 
penetrating blade. In this case, I can only say that the sensation was not 
such as I have grown to associate with the cleaving of any known animal 
substance. But I saw with relief that the blow had been successful: the head 
of Knygathin Zhaum lay cleanly severed on the porous block, and his body 
sprawled on the pavement without even a single quiver of departing 
animation. As I had expected, there was no blood—only a black, tarry, fetid 
exudation, far from copious, which ceased in a few minutes and vanished 
utterly from my sword and from the eighon-wood. Also, the inner anatomy 
which the blade had revealed was devoid of all legitimate vertebration. But 
to all appearance Knygathin Zhaum had yielded up his obscene life; and the 
sentence of King Loquamethros and the eight judges of Commoriom had 
been fulfilled with a legal precision. 


Proudly but modestly I received the applause of the waiting multitudes, 
who bore willing witness to the consummation of my official task and were 
loudly jubilant over the dead scourge. After seeing that the remains of 
Knygathin Zhaum were given into the hands of the public grave-diggers, 
who always disposed of such offal, I left the square and returned to my 


home, since no other decapitations had been set for that day. My conscience 
was serene, and I felt that I had acquitted myself worthily in the 
performance of a far from pleasant duty. 


Knygathin Zhaum, as was the custom in dealing with the bodies of the most 
nefarious criminals, was interred with contumelious haste in a barren field 
outside the city where people cast their orts and rubbish. He was left in an 
unmarked and unmounded grave between two middens. The power of the 
law had now been amply vindicated; and everyone was satisfied, from 
Loquamethros himself to the villagers that had suffered from the 
depredations of the deceased outlaw. 


I retired that night, after a bounteous meal of suvana-fruit and djongua- 
beans, well-irrigated with foum-wine. From a moral standpoint, I had every 
reason to sleep the sleep of the virtuous; but, even as on the preceding 
night, I was made the victim of one cacodemoniacal dream after another. Of 
these dreams, I recall only their pervading, unifying consciousness of 
insufferable suspense, of monotonously cumulative horror without shape or 
name; and the ever-torturing sentiment of vain repetition and dark, hopeless 
toil and frustration. Also, there is a half-memory, which refuses to assume 
any approach to visual form, of things that were never intended for human 
perception or human cogitation; and the aforesaid sentiment, and all the 
horror, were dimly but indissolubly bound up with these. Awaking 
unrefreshed and weary from what seemed an aeon of thankless endeavor, of 
treadmill bafflement, I could only impute my nocturnal sufferings to the 
djongua-beans; and decided that I must have eaten all too liberally of these 
nutritious viands. Mercifully, I did not suspect in my dreams the dark, 
portentous symbolism that was soon to declare itself. 


Now must I write the things that are formidable unto Earth and the dwellers 
of Earth; the things that exceed all human or terrene regimen; that subvert 
reason; that mock the dimensions and defy biology. Dire is the tale; and, 
after seven lustrums, the tremor of an olden fear still agitates my hand as I 
write. 


But of such things I was still oblivious when I sallied forth that morning to 
the place of execution, where three criminals of a quite average sort, whose 
very cephalic contours I have forgotten along with their offenses, were to 
meet their well-deserved doom beneath my capable arm. Howbeit, I had not 
gone far when I heard an unconscionable uproar that was spreading swiftly 
from street to street, from alley to alley throughout Commoriom. | 
distinguished a myriad cries of rage, horror, fear and lamentation that were 
seemingly caught up and repeated by everyone who chanced to be abroad at 
that hour. Meeting some of the citizenry, who were plainly in a state of the 
most excessive agitation and were still continuing their outcries, I inquired 
the reason of all this clamor. And thereupon I learned from them that 
Knygathin Zhaum, whose illicit career was presumably at an end, had now 
re-appeared and had signalized the unholy miracle of his return by the 
commission of a most appalling act on the main avenue before the very 
eyes of early passers! He had seized a respectable seller of djongua-beans, 
and had proceeded instantly to devour his victim alive, without heeding the 
blows, bricks, arrows, javelins, cobblestones and curses that were rained 
upon him by the gathering throng and by the police. It was only when he 
had satisfied his atrocious appetite, that he suffered the police to lead him 
away, leaving little more than the bones and raiment of the djongua-seller to 
mark the spot of this outrageous happening. Since the case was without 
legal parallel, Knygathin Zhaum had been thrown once more into the 
oubliette below the city dungeons, to await the will of Loquamethros and 
the eight judges. 


The exceeding discomfiture, the profound embarrassment felt by myself, as 
well as by the people and the magistracy of Commoriom, can well be 
imagined. As everyone bore witness, Knygathin Zhaum had been efficiently 
beheaded and buried according to the customary ritual; and his resurrection 
was not only against nature but involved a most contumelious and highly 
mystifying breach of the law. In fact, the legal aspects of the case were such 
as to render necessary the immediate passing of a special statute, calling for 
re-judgement, and allowing re-execution, of such malefactors as might thus- 
wise return from their lawful graves. Apart from all this, there was general 
consternation; and even at that early date, the more ignorant and more 


religious among the townsfolk were prone to regard the matter as an omen 
of some impending civic calamity. 


As for me, my scientific turn of mind, which repudiated the supernatural, 
led me to seek an explanation of the problem in the non-terrestrial side of 
Knygathin Zhaum's ancestry. I felt sure that the forces of an alien biology, 
the properties of a transtellar life-substance, were somehow involved. 


With the spirit of the true investigator, I summoned the grave-diggers who 
had interred Knygathin Zhaum and bade them lead me to his place of 
sepulture in the refuse-grounds. Here a most singular condition disclosed 
itself. The earth had not been disturbed, apart from a deep hole at one end 
of the grave, such as might have been made by a large rodent. No body of 
human size, or, at least, of human form, could possibly have emerged from 
this hole. At my command, the diggers removed all the loose soil, mingled 
with potsherds and other rubbish, which they had heaped upon the 
beheaded outlaw. When they reached the bottom, nothing was found but a 
slight stickiness where the corpse had lain; and this, along with an odor of 
ineffable foulness which was its concomitant, soon dissipated itself in the 
open air. 


Baffled, and more mystified than ever, but still sure that the enigma would 
permit of some natural solution, I awaited the new trial. This time, the 
course of justice was even quicker and less given to quibbling than before. 
The prisoner was again condemned, and the time of decapitation was 
delayed only till the following morn. A proviso concerning burial was 
added to the sentence: the remains were to be sealed in a strong wooden 
sarcophagus, the sarcophagus was to be inhumed in a deep pit in the solid 
stone, and the pit filled with massy boulders. These measures, it was felt, 
should serve amply to restrain the unwholesome and irregular inclinations 
of this obnoxious miscreant. 


When Knygathin Zhaum was again brought before me, amid a redoubled 
guard and a throng that overflowed the square and all of the outlying 
avenues, I viewed him with profound concern and with more than my 
former repulsion. Having a good memory for anatomic details, I noticed 


some odd changes in his physique. The huge splotches of dull black and 
sickly yellow that had covered him from head to heel were now somewhat 
differently distributed. The shifting of the facial blotches, around the eyes 
and mouth, had given him an expression that was both grim and sardonic to 
an unbearable degree. Also, there was a perceptible shortening of his neck, 
though the place of cleavage and re-union, midway between head and 
shoulders, had left no mark whatever. And looking at his limbs, I discerned 
other and more subtle changes. Despite my acumen in physical matters, I 
found myself unwilling to speculate regarding the processes that might 
underlie these alterations; and still less did I wish to surmise the 
problematic results of their continuation, if such should ensue. Hoping 
fervently that Knygathin Zhaum and the vile, flagitious properties of his 
unhallowed carcass would now be brought to a permanent end, I raised the 
sword of justice high in air and smote with heroic might. 


Once again, as far as mortal eye was able to determine, the effects of the 
shearing blow were all that could be desired. The head rolled forward on 
the eighon-wood, and the torso and its members fell and lay supinely on the 
maculated flags. From a legal view-point, this doubly nefandous malefactor 
was now twice dead. 


Howbeit, this time I superintended in person the disposal of the remains, 
and saw to the bolting of the fine sarcophagus of apha-wood in which they 
were laid, and the filling with chosen boulders of the ten-foot pit into which 
the sarcophagus was lowered. It required three men to lift even the least of 
these boulders. We all felt that the irrepressible Knygathin Zhaum was due 
for a quietus. 


Alas! for the vanity of earthly hopes and labors! The morrow came with its 
unspeakable, incredible tale of renewed outrage: once more the weird, 
semi-human offender was abroad, once more his anthropophagic lust had 
taken toll from among the honorable denizens of Commoriom. He had 
eaten no less a personage than one of the eight judges; and, not satisfied 
with picking the bones of this rather obese individual, had devoured by way 
of dessert the more outstanding facial features of one of the police who had 
tried to deter him from finishing his main course. All this, as before, was 


done amid the frantic protests of a great throng. After a final nibbling at the 
scant vestiges of the unfortunate constable's left ear, Knygathin Zhaum had 
seemed to experience a feeling of repletion and had suffered himself to be 
led docilely away once more by the jailers. 


I, and the others who had helped me in the arduous toils of entombment, 
were more than astounded when we heard the news. And the effect on the 
general public was indeed deplorable. The more superstitious and timid 
began leaving the city forthwith; and there was much revival of forgotten 
prophecies; and much talk among the various priesthoods anent the 
necessity of placating with liberal sacrifice their mystically angered gods 
and eidolons. Such nonsense I was wholly able to disregard; but, under the 
circumstances, the persistent return of Knygathin Zhaum was no less 
alarming to science than to religion. 


We examined the tomb, if only as a matter of form; and found that certain 
of the superincumbent boulders had been displaced in such a manner as to 
admit the outward passage of a body with the lateral dimensions of some 
large snake or musk-rat. The sarcophagus, with its metal bolts, was bursten 
at one end; and we shuddered to think of the immeasurable force that must 
have been employed in its disruption. 


Because of the way in which the case overpassed all known biologic laws, 
the formalities of civil law were now waived; and I, Athammaus, was called 
upon that same day before the sun had reached its meridian, and was 
solemnly charged with the office of re-beheading Knygathin Zhaum at 
once. The interment or other disposal of the remains was left to my 
discretion; and the local soldiery and constabulary were all placed at my 
command, if I should require them. 


Deeply conscious of the honor thus implied, and sorely perplexed but 
undaunted, I went forth to the scene of my labors. When the criminal re- 
appeared, it was obvious not only to me but to everyone that his physical 
personality, in achieving this new recrudescence, had undergone a most 
salient change. His mottling had developed more than a suggestion of some 
startling and repulsive pattern; and his human characteristics had yielded to 


the inroads of an unearthly distortion. The head was joined to the shoulders 
almost without the intermediation of a neck; the eyes were set diagonally in 
a face with oblique bulgings and flattenings; the nose and mouth were 
showing a tendency to displace each other; and there were still further 
alterations which I shall not specify, since they involved an abhorrent 
degradation of man's noblest and most distinctive corporeal members. | 
shall, however, mention the strange, pendulous formations, like annulated 
dew-laps or wattles, into which his knee-caps had evolved. Nathless, it was 
Knygathin Zhaum himself who stood (if one could dignify the fashion of 
his carriage by that word) before the block of justice. 


Because of the virtual non-existence of a nape, the third beheading called 
for a precision of eye and a nicety of hand which, in all likelihood, no other 
headsman than myself could have shown. I rejoice to say that my skill was 
adequate to the demand thus made upon it; and once again the culprit was 
shorn of his vile cephaloid appendage. But if the blade had gone even a 
little to either side, the dismemberment entailed would have been 
technically of another sort than decapitation. 


The laborious care with which I and my assistants conducted the third 
inhumation was indeed deserving of success. We laid the body in a strong 
sarcophagus of bronze, and the head in a second but smaller sarcophagus of 
the same material. The lids were then soldered down with molten metal; 
and after this the two sarcophagi were conveyed to opposite parts of 
Commoriom. The one containing the body was buried at a great depth 
beneath monumental masses of stone; but that which enclosed the head I 
left uninterred, proposing to watch over it all night in company with a guard 
of armed men. I also appointed a numerous guard to keep vigil above the 
burial-place of the body. 


Night came; and with seven trusty trident-bearers I went forth to the place 
where we had left the smaller of the two sarcophagi. This was in the 
courtyard of a deserted mansion amid the suburbs, far from the haunts of 
the populace. For weapons, I myself wore a short falchion and carried a 
great bill. We took along a plentiful supply of torches, so that we might not 
lack for light in our gruesome vigil; and we fit several of them at once and 


stuck them in crevices between the flag-stones of the court, in such wise 
that they formed a circle of lurid flames about the sarcophagus. 


We had also brought with us an abundance of the crimson foum-wine in 
leathern bottles, and dice of mammoth-ivory with which to beguile the 
black nocturnal hours; and eyeing our charge with a casual but careful 
vigilance, we applied ourselves discreetly to the wine and began to play for 
small sums of no more than five pazoors, as is the wont of good gamblers 
till they have taken their opponents' measure. 


The darkness deepened apace; and in the square of sapphire overhead, to 
which the illumination of our torches had given a jetty tinge, we saw Polaris 
and the red planets that looked down for the last time upon Commoriom in 
her glory. But we dreamed not of the nearness of disaster, but jested bravely 
and drank in ribald mockery to the monstrous head that was now so 
securely coffined and so remotely sundered from its odious body. The wine 
passed and re-passed among us; and its rosy spirit mounted in our brains; 
and we played for bolder stakes; and the game quickened to a goodly 
frenzy. 


I know not how many stars had gone over us in the smoky heavens, nor 
how many times I had availed myself of the ever-circling bottles. But I 
remember well that I had won no less than ninety pazoors from the trident- 
bearers, who were all swearing lustily and loudly as they strove in vain to 
stem the tide of my victory. I, as well as the others, had wholly forgotten the 
object of our vigil. 


The sarcophagus containing the head was one that had been primarily 
designed for the reception of a small child. Its present use, one might have 
argued, was a sinful and sacrilegious waste of fine bronze; but nothing else 
of proper size and adequate strength was available at the time. In the 
mounting fervor of the game, as I have hinted, we had all ceased to watch 
this receptacle; and I shudder to think how long there may have been 
something visibly or even audibly amiss before the unwonted and terrifying 
behavior of the sarcophagus was forced upon our attention. It was the 
sudden, loud, metallic clangor, like that of a smitten gong or shield, which 


made us realize that all things were not as they should have been; and 
turning unanimously in the direction of the sound, we saw that the 
sarcophaghus was heaving and pitching in a most unseemly fashion amid its 
ring of flaring torches. First on one end or corner, then on another, it danced 
and pirouetted, clanging resonantly all the while on the granite pavement. 


The true horror of the situation had scarcely seeped into our brains, ere a 
new and even more ghastly development occurred. We saw that the casket 
was bulging ominously at top and sides and bottom, and was rapidly losing 
all similitude to its rightful form. Its rectangular outlines swelled and 
curved and were horribly erased as in the changes of a nightmare, till the 
thing became a slightly oblong sphere; and then, with a most appalling 
noise, it began to split at the welded edges of the lid, and burst violently 
asunder. Through the long, ragged rift there poured in hellish ebullition a 
dark, ever-swelling mass of incognizable matter, frothing as with the 
venomous foam of a million serpents, hissing as with the yeast of 
fermenting wine, and putting forth here and there great sooty-looking 
bubbles that were large as pig-bladders. Overturning several of the torches, 
it rolled in an inundating wave across the flagstones and we all sprang back 
in the most abominable fright and stupefaction to avoid it. 


Cowering against the rear wall of the courtyard, while the overthrown 
torches flickered wildly and smokily, we watched the remarkable actions of 
the mass, which had paused as if to collect itself, and was now subsiding 
like a sort of infernal dough. It shrank, it fell in, till after awhile its 
dimensions began to re-approach those of the encoffined head, though they 
still lacked any true semblance of its shape. The thing became a round, 
blackish ball, on whose palpitating surface the nascent outlines of random 
features were limned with the flatness of a drawing. There was one lidless 
eye, tawny, pupilless and phosphoric, that stared upon us from the center of 
the ball while the thing appeared to be making up its mind. It lay still for 
more than a minute; then, with a catapulting bound, it sprang past us toward 
the open entrance of the courtyard, and disappeared from our ken on the 
midnight streets. 


Despite our amazement and disconcertion, we were able to note the general 
direction in which it had gone. This, to our further terror and confoundment, 
was toward the portion of Commoriom in which the body of Knygathin 
Zhaum had been intombed. We dared not conjecture the meaning of it all, 
and the probable outcome. But, though there were a million fears and 
apprehensions to deter us, we seized our weapons and followed on the path 
of that unholy head with all the immediacy and all the forthrightness of 
motion which a goodly cargo of foum-wine would permit. 


No one other than ourselves was abroad at an hour when even the most 
dissolute revellers had either gone home or had succumbed to their 
potations under tavern tables. The streets were dark, and were somehow 
drear and cheerless; and the stars above them were half-stifled as by the 
invading mist of a pestilential miasma. We went on, following a main street, 
and the pavements echoed to our tread in the stillness with a hollow sound, 
as if the solid stone beneath them had been honeycombed with mausolean 
vaults in the interim of our weird vigil. 


In all our wanderings, we found no sign of that supremely noxious and 
execrable thing which had issued from the riven sarcophagus. Nor, to our 
relief, and contrary to all our fears, did we encounter anything of an allied 
or analogous nature, such as might be abroad if our surmises were correct. 
But, near the central square of Commoriom, we met with a number of men, 
carrying bills and tridents and torches, who proved to be the guards I had 
posted that evening above the tomb of Knygathin Zhaum's body. These men 
were in a State of pitiable agitation; and they told us a fearsome tale, of how 
the deep-hewn tomb and the monumental blocks of stone that were piled 
within it had heaved as with the throes of earthquake; and of how a python- 
shapen mass of frothing and hissing matter had poured forth from amid the 
blocks and had vanished into the darkness toward Commoriom. In return, 
we told them of that which had happened during our vigil in the courtyard; 
and we all agreed that a great foulness, a thing more baneful than beast or 
serpent, was again loose and ravening in the night. And we spoke only in 
shocked whispers of what the morrow might declare. 


Uniting our forces, we searched the city, combing cautiously its alleys and 
its thoroughfares and dreading with the dread of brave men the dark, 
iniquitous spawn on which the light of our torches might fail at any turn or 
in any nook or portal. But the search was vain; and the stars grew faint 
above us in a livid sky; and the dawn came in among the marble spires with 
a glimmering of ghostly silver; and a thin, phantasmal amber was sifted on 
walls and pavements. 


Soon there were footsteps other than ours that echoed through the town; and 
one by one the familiar clangors and clamors of life awoke. Early passers 
appeared; and the sellers of fruits and milk and legumes came in from the 
country-side. But of that which we sought there was still no trace. 


We went on, while the city continued to resume its matutinal activities 
around us. Then, abruptly, with no warning, and under circumstances that 
would have startled the most robust and affrayed the most valorous, we 
came upon our quarry. We were entering the square in which was the 
eighon-block whereon so many thousand miscreants had laid their piacular 
necks, when we heard an outcry of mortal dread and agony such as only one 
thing in the world could have occasioned. Hurrying on, we saw that two 
wayfarers, who had been crossing the square near the block of justice, were 
struggling and writhing in the clutch of an unequalled monster which both 
natural history and fable would have repudiated. 


In spite of the baffling, ambiguous oddities which the thing displayed, we 
identified it as Knygathin Zhaum when we drew closer. The head, in its 
third re-union with that detestable torso, had attached itself in a semi- 
flattened manner to the region of the lower chest and diaphragm; and during 
the process of this novel coalescence, one eye had slipped away from all 
relation with its fellow or the head and was now occupying the navel, just 
below the embossment of the chin. Other and even more shocking 
alterations had occurred: the arms had lengthened into tentacles, with 
fingers that were like knots of writhing vipers; and where the head would 
normally have been, the shoulders had reared themselves to a cone-shaped 
eminence that ended in a cup-like mouth. Most fabulous and impossible of 
all, however, were the changes in the nether limbs: at each knee and hip, 


they had re-bifurcated into long, lithe proboscides that were lined with 
throated suckers. By making a combined use of its various mouths and 
members, the abnormality was devouring both of the hapless persons whom 
it had seized. 


Drawn by the outcries, a crowd gathered behind us as we neared this 
atrocious tableau. The whole city seemed to fill with a well-nigh 
instantaneous clamor, an ever-swelling hubbub, in which the dominant note 
was one of supreme, all-devastating terror. 


I shall not speak of our feelings as officers and men. It was plain to us that 
the ultra-mundane factors in Knygathin Zhaum's ancestry had asserted 
themselves with a hideously accelerative ratio, following his latest 
resurrection. But, maugre this, and the wholly stupendous enormity of the 
miscreation before us, we were still prepared to fulfill our duty and defend 
as best we could the helpless populace. I boast not of the heroism required: 
we were simple men, and should have done only that which we were visibly 
called upon to do. 


We surrounded the monster, and would have assailed it immediately with 
our bills and tridents. But here an embarrassing difficulty disclosed itself: 
the creature before us had entwined itself so tortuously and inextricably 
with its prey, and the whole group was writhing and tossing so violently, 
that we could not use our weapons without grave danger of impaling or 
otherwise injuring our two fellow-citizens. At length, however, the 
strugglings and heavings grew less vehement, as the substance and life- 
blood of the men was consumed; and the loathsome mass of devourer and 
devoured became gradually quiescent. 


Now, if ever, was our opportunity; and I am sure we should all have rallied 
to the attack, useless and vain as it would certainly have been. But plainly 
the monster had grown weary of all such trifling and would no longer 
submit himself to the petty annoyance of human molestation. As we raised 
our weapons and made ready to strike, the thing drew back, still carrying its 
vein-drawn, flaccid victims, and climbed upon the eighon-block. Here, 
before the eyes of all assembled, it began to swell in every part, in every 


member, as if it were inflating itself with a superhuman rancor and 
malignity. The rate at which the swelling progressed, and the proportions 
which the thing attained as it covered the block from sight and lapsed down 
on every side with undulating, inundating folds, would have been enough to 
daunt the heroes of remotest myth. The bloating of the main torso, I might 
add, was more lateral than vertical. When the abnormality began to present 
dimensions that were beyond those of any creature of this world, and to 
bulge aggressively toward us with a slow, interminable stretching of boa- 
like arms, my valiant and redoubtable companions were scarcely to be 
censured for retreating. And even less can I blame the general population, 
who were now evacuating Commoriom in torrential multitudes, with shrill 
cries and wailings. Their flight was no doubt accelerated by the vocal 
sounds, which, for the first time during our observation, were being emitted 
by the monster. These sounds partook of the character of hissings more than 
anything else; but their volume was overpowering, their timbre was a 
torment and a nausea to the ear; and, worst of all, they were issuing not only 
from the diaphragmic mouth but from each of the various other oral 
openings or suckers which the horror had developed. Even I, Athammaus, 
drew back from those hissings and stood well beyond reach of the coiling 
serpentine fingers. 


I am proud to say, however, that I lingered on the edge of the empty square 
for some time, with more than one backward and regretful glance. The 
thing that had been Knygathin Zhaum was seemingly content with its 
triumph; and it brooded supine and mountainous above the vanquished 
eighon-block. Its myriad hisses sank to a slow, minor sibilation such as 
might issue from a family of somnolent pythons; and it made no overt 
attempt to assail or even approach me. But seeing at last that the 
professional problem which it offered was quite insoluble; and divining 
moreover that Commoriom was by now entirely without a king, a judicial 
system, a constabulary or a people, I finally abandoned the doomed city and 
followed the others. 


THE THEFT OF THE THIRTY-NINE GIRDLES 


Let it be said as a foreword to this tale that I have robbed no man who was 
not in some way a robber of others. In all my long and arduous career, I, 
Satampra Zeiros of Uzuldaroum, sometimes known as the master-thief, 
have endeavored to serve merely as an agent in the rightful redistribution of 
wealth. The adventure I have now to relate was no exception: though, as it 
happened in the outcome, my own pecuniary profits were indeed meager, 
not to say trifling. 


Age is upon me now. And sitting at that leisure which I have earned through 
many hazards, I drink the wines that are heartening to age. To me, as I sip, 
return memories of splendid loot and brave nefarious enterprise. Before me 
shine the outpoured sackfuls of djals or pazoors, removed so dexterously 
from the coffers of iniquitous merchants and money-lenders. I dream of 
rubies redder than the blood that was shed for them; of sapphires bluer than 
depths of glacial ice; of emeralds greener than the jungle in spring. I recall 
the escalade of pronged balconies; the climbing of terraces and towers 
guarded by monsters; the sacking of altars beneath the eyes of malign idols 
or sentinel serpents. 


Often I think of Vixeela, my one true love and the most adroit and 
courageous of my companions in burglary. She has long since gone to the 
bourn of all good thieves and comrades; and I have mourned her sincerely 
these many years. But still dear is the memory of our amorous or 
adventurous nights and the feats we performed together. Of such feats, 
perhaps the most signal and audacious was the theft of the thirty-nine 
girdles. 


These were the golden and jeweled chastity girdles, worn by the virgins 
vowed to the moon god Leniqua, whose temple had stood from immemorial 
time in the suburbs of Uzuldaroum, capital of Hyperborea. The virgins were 
always thirty-nine in number. They were chosen for their youth and beauty, 
and retired from service to the god at the age of thirty-one. 


The girdles were padlocked with the toughest bronze and their keys retained 
by the high-priest who, on certain nights, rented them at a high price to the 
richer gallants of the city. It will thus be seen that the virginity of the 
priestesses was nominal; but its frequent and repeated sale was regarded as 
a meritorious act of sacrifice to the god. 


Vixeela herself had at one time been numbered among the virgins but had 
fled from the temple and from Uzuldaroum several years before the 
sacerdotal age of release from her bondage. She would tell me little of her 
life in the temple; and I surmised that she had found small pleasure in the 
religious prostitution and had chafed at the confinement entailed by it. After 
her flight she had suffered many hardships in the cities of the south. Of 
these too, she spoke but sparingly, as one who dreads the reviving of painful 
recollections. 


She had returned to Uzuldaroum a few months prior to our first meeting. 
Being now a little over age, and having dyed her russet-blonde hair to a 
raven black, she had no great fear of recognition by Leniqua's priests. As 
was their custom, they had promptly replaced her loss with another and 
younger virgin; and would have small interest now in one so long 
delinquent. 


At the time of our foregathering, Vixeela had already committed various 
petty larcenies. But, being unskilled, she had failed to finish any but the 
easier and simpler ones, and had grown quite thin from starvation. She was 
still attractive and her keenness of wit and quickness in learning soon 
endeared her to me. She was small and agile and could climb like a lemur. I 
soon found her help invaluable, since she could climb through windows and 
other apertures impassable to my greater bulk. 


We had consummated several lucrative burglaries, when the idea of entering 
Leniqua's temple and making away with the costly girdles occurred to me. 
The problems offered, and the difficulties to be overcome, appeared at first 
sight little less than fantastic. But such obstacles have always challenged 
my acumen and have never daunted me. 


Firstly, there was the problem of entrance without detection and serious 
mayhem at the hands of the sickle-armed priests who guarded Leniqua's 
fane with baleful and incorruptible vigilance. Luckily, during her term of 
temple service, Vixeela had learned of a subterranean adit, long disused but, 
she believed, still passable. This entrance was through a tunnel, the 
continuation of a natural cavern located somewhere in the woods behind 
Uzuldaroum. It had been used almost universally by the virgin's visitors in 
former ages. But the visitors now entered openly by the temple's main doors 
or by posterns little less public: a sign, perhaps, that religious sentiment had 
deepened or that modesty had declined. Vixeela had never seen the cavern 
herself but she knew its approximate location. The temple's inner adit was 
closed only by a flagstone, easily levitated from below or above, behind the 
image of Leniqua in the great nave. 


Secondly, there was the selection of a proper time, when the women's 
girdles had been unlocked and laid aside. Here again Vixeela was 
invaluable, since she knew the nights on which the rented keys were most 
in demand. These were known as nights of sacrifice, greater or lesser, the 
chief one being at the moon's full. All the women were then in repeated 
request. 


Since, however, the fane on such occasions would be crowded with people, 
the priests, the virgins and their clients, a seemingly insurmountable 
difficulty remained. How were we to collect and make away with the 
girdles in the presence of so many persons? This, I must admit, baffled me. 


Plainly, we must find some way in which the temple could be evacuated, or 
its occupants rendered unconscious or otherwise incapable during the 
period needed for our operations. 


I thought of a certain soporific drug, easily and quickly vaporized, which I 
had used on more than one occasion to put the inmates of a house asleep. 
Unfortunately the drug was limited in its range and would not penetrate to 
all the chambers and alcoves of a large edifice like the temple. Moreover it 
was necessary to wait for a full half hour, with doors or windows opened, 


till the fumes were dissipated: otherwise the robbers would be overcome 
together with their victims. 


There was also the pollen of a rare jungle lily, which, if cast in a man's face, 
would induce a temporary paralysis. This too I rejected: there were too 
many persons to be dealt with, and the pollen could hardly be obtained in 
sufficient quantities. 


At last I decided to consult the magician and alchemist, Veezi Phenquor, 
who, possessing furnaces and melting-pots, had often served me by 
converting stolen gold and silver into ingots or other safely unrecognizable 
forms. Though skeptical of his powers as a magician, I regarded Veezi 
Phenquor as a skilled pharmacist and toxicologist. Having always on hand a 
supply of strange and deadly medicaments, he might well be able to provide 
something that would facilitate our project. 


We found Veezi Phenquor decanting one of his more noisome concoctions 
from a still bubbling and steaming kettle into vials of stout stoneware. By 
the smell I judged that it must be something of special potency: the 
exudations of a pole-cat would have been innocuous in comparison. In his 
absorption he did not notice our presence until the entire contents of the 
kettle had been decanted and the vials tightly stoppered and sealed with a 
blackish gum. 


"That," he observed with unctuous complacency, "is a love-philter that 
would inflame a nursing infant or resurrect the powers of a dying 
nonagenarian. Do you—?" 


"No," I said emphatically. "We require nothing of the sort. What we need at 
the moment is something quite different." In a few terse words I went on to 
outline the problem, adding: 


"If you can help us, I am sure you will find the melting-down of the golden 
girdles a congenial task. As usual, you will receive a third of the profits." 


Veezi Phenquor creased his bearded face into a half-lubricious, half- 
sardonic smile. 


"The proposition is a pleasant one from all angles. We will free the temple- 
girls from incumbrances which they must find uncomfortable, not to say 
burdensome; and will turn the irksome gems and metal to a worthier 
purpose—notably, our own enrichment.” As if by way of afterthought, he 
added: 


"It happens that I can supply you with a most unusual preparation, 
warranted to empty the temple of all its occupants in a very short time." 


Going to a cobwebbed corner, he took down from a high shelf an 
abdominous jar of uncolored glass filled with a fine grey powder and 
brought it to the light. 


"I will now," he said, "explain to you the singular properties of this powder 
and the way in which it must be used. It is truly a triumph of chemistry; and 
more devastating than a plague." 


We were astounded by what he told us. Then we began to laugh. 


"It is to be hoped," I said, "that none of your spells and cantrips are 
involved." 


Veezi Phenquor assumed the expression of one whose feelings have been 
deeply injured. 


"I assure you," he protested, "that the effects of the powder, though 
extraordinary, are not beyond nature." 


After a moment's meditation he continued: "I believe that I can further your 
plan in other ways. After the abstraction of the girdles, there will be the 
problem of transporting undetected such heavy merchandise across a city 
which, by that time, may well have been aroused by the horrendous crime 
and busily patrolled by constabulary. I have a plan. .. ." 


We hailed with approval the ingenious scheme outlined by Veezi Phenquor. 
After we had discussed and settled to our satisfaction the various details, the 


alchemist brought out certain liquors that proved more palatable than 
anything of his we had yet sampled. We then returned to our lodgings, I 
carrying in my cloak the jar of powder, for which Veezi Phenquor 
generously refused to accept payment. We were filled with the rosiest 
anticipations of success, together with a modicum of distilled palm-wine. 


Discreetly, we refrained from our usual activities during the nights that 
intervened before the next full moon. And we kept closely to our lodgings, 
hoping that the police, who had long suspected us of numerous 
peccadilloes, would believe that we had either quitted the city or retired 
from burglary. 


A little before midnight, on the evening of the full moon, Veezi Phenquor 
knocked discreetly at our door—a triple knock as had been agreed. 


Like ourselves, he was heavily cloaked in peasant's homespun. 


"I have procured the cart of a vegetable seller from the country," he said. "It 
is loaded with seasonable produce and drawn by two small asses. I have 
concealed it in the woods, as near to the cave-adit of Leniqua's temple as 
the overgrown road will permit. Also, I have reconnoitered the cave itself. 


"Our success will depend on the utter confusion created. If we are not seen 
to enter or depart by the rear adit, in all likelihood no one will remember its 
existence. The priests will be searching elsewhere. 


"Having removed the girdles and concealed them under our load of farm 
produce, we will then wait till the hour before dawn when, with other 
vegetable and fruit dealers, we will enter the city." 


Keeping as far as we could from the public places, where most of the police 
were gathered around taverns and the cheaper lupanars, we circled across 
Uzuldaroum and found, at some distance from Leniqua's fane, a road that 
ran countryward. The jungle soon grew denser and the houses fewer. No 
one saw us when we turned into a side-road overhung with leaning palms 
and closed in by thickening brush. After many devious turnings, we came to 
the ass-drawn cart, so cleverly screened from view that even I could detect 


its presence only by the pungent aroma of certain root-vegetables and the 
smell of fresh-fallen dung. Those asses were well-trained for the use of 
thieves: there was no braying to betray their presence. 


We groped on, over hunching roots and between clustered boles that made 
the rest of the way impassable for a cart. I should have missed the cave; but 
Veezi Phenquor, pausing, stooped before a low hillock to part the matted 
creepers, showing a black and bouldered aperture large enough to admit a 
man on hands and knees. 


Lighting the torches we had brought along, we crawled into the cave, Veezi 
going first. Luckily, due to the rainless season, the cave was dry and our 
clothing suffered only earth-stains such as would be proper to agricultural 
workers. 


The cave narrowed where piles of debris had fallen from the roof. I, with 
my width and girth, was hard put to squeeze through in places. We had gone 
an undetermined distance when Veezi stopped and stood erect before a wall 
of smooth masonry in which shadowy steps mounted. 


Vixeela slipped past him and went up the steps. I followed. The fingers of 
her free hand were gliding over a large flat flagstone that filled the stair- 
head. The stone began to tilt noiselessly upward. Vixeela blew out her torch 
and laid it on the top step while the gap widened, permitting a dim, 
flickering light to pour down from beyond. She peered cautiously over the 
top of the flag, which became fully uptilted by its hidden mechanism, and 
then climbed through motioning us to follow. 


We stood in the shadow of a broad pillar at one side of the back part of 
Leniqua's temple. No priest, woman or visitor was in sight but we heard a 
confused humming of voices at some vague remove. Leniqua's image, 
presenting its reverend rear, sat on a high dais in the center of the nave. 
Altar-fires, golden, blue and green, flamed spasmodically before the god, 
making his shadow writhe on the floor and against the rear wall like a 
delirious giant in a dance of copulation with an unseen partner. 


Vixeela found and manipulated the spring that caused the flagstone to sink 
back as part of a level floor. Then the three of us stole forward, keeping in 
the god's wavering shadow. The nave was still vacant but noise came more 
audibly from open doorways at one side, resolving itself into gay cries and 
hysterical laughters. 


"Now," whispered Veezi Phenquor. 


I drew from a side-pocket the vial he had given us and pried away the wax 
with a sharp knife. The cork, half-rotten with age, was easily removed. I 
poured the vial's contents on the back bottom step of Leniqua's dais—a pale 
stream that quivered and undulated with uncanny life and luster as it fell in 
the god's shadow. When the vial was empty I ignited the heap of powder. 


It burned instantly with a clear, high-leaping flame. Immediately, it seemed, 
the air was full of surging phantoms—a soundless, multitudinous explosion, 
beating upon us, blasting our nostrils with charnel fetors till we reeled 
before it, choking and strangling. There was, however, no sense of material 
impact from the hideous forms that seemed to melt over and through us, 
rushing in all directions, as if every atom of the burning powder had 
released a separate ghost. 


Hastily we covered our noses with squares of thick cloth that Veezi had 
warned us to bring for this purpose. Something of our usual aplomb 
returned and we moved forward through the seething rout. Lascivious blue 
cadavers intertwined around us. Miscegenations of women and tigers 
arched over us. Monsters double-headed and triple-tailed, goblins and 
ghouls rose obliquely to the far ceiling or rolled and melted to other and 
more nameless apparitions in lower air. Green sea-things, like unions of 
drowned men and octopi, coiled and dribbled with dank slime along the 
floor. 


Then we heard the cries of fright from the temple's inmates and visitors and 
began to meet naked men and women who rushed frantically through that 
army of beleaguering phantoms toward the exits. Those who encountered us 
face to face recoiled as if we too were shapes of intolerable horror. 


The naked men were mostly young. After them came middle-aged 
merchants and aldermen, bald and pot-bellied, some clad in under- 
garments, some in snatched-up cloaks too short to cover them below the 
hips. Women, lean, fat or buxom, tumbled screaming for the outer doors. 
None of them, we saw with approbation, had retained her chastity girdle. 


Lastly came the temple-guards and priests, with mouths like gaping squares 
of terror, emitting shrill cries. All of the guards had dropped their sickles. 
They passed us, blindly disregarding our presence, and ran after the rest. 
The host of powder-born specters soon shrouded them from view. 


Satisfied that the temple was now empty of its inmates and clients, we 
turned our attention to the first corridor. The doors of the separate rooms 
were all open. We divided our labors, taking each a room, and removing 
from disordered beds and garment-littered floors the cast-off girdles of gold 
and gems. We met at the corridor's end, where our collected loot was thrust 
into the strong thin sack I had carried under my cloak. Many of the 
phantoms still lingered, achieving new and ghastlier fusions, dropping their 
members upon us as they began to diswreathe. 


Soon we had searched all the rooms apportioned to the women. My sack 
was full, and I had counted thirty-eight girdles at the end of the third 
corridor. One girdle was still missing; but Vixeela's sharp eyes caught the 
gleam of an emerald-studded buckle protruding from under the dissolving 
legs of a hairy satyr-like ghost on a pile of male garments in the corner. She 
snatched up the girdle and carried it in her hand hence-forward. 


We hurried back to Leniqua's nave, believing it to be vacant of all human 
occupants by now. To our disconcertion the High-Priest, whose name 
Vixeela knew as Marquanos, was standing before the altar, striking blows 
with a long phallic rod of bronze, his insignia of office, at certain 
apparitions that remained floating in the air. 


Marquanos rushed toward us with a harsh cry as we neared him, dealing a 
blow at Vixeela that would have brained her if she had not slipped agilely to 
one side. The High-Priest staggered, nearly losing his balance. Before he 


could turn upon her again, Vixeela brought down on his tonsured head the 
heavy chastity girdle she bore in her right hand. Marquanos toppled like a 
slaughtered ox beneath the pole-ax of the butcher, and lay prostrate, 
writhing a little. Blood ran in rills from the serrated imprint of the great 
jewels on his scalp. Whether he was dead or still living, we did not pause to 
ascertain. 


We made our exit without delay. After the fright they had received, there 
was small likelihood that any of the temple's denizens would venture to 
return for some hours. The movable slab fell smoothly back into place 
behind us. We hurried along the underground passage, I carrying the sack 
and the others preceding me in order to drag it through straitened places and 
over piles of rubble when I was forced to set it down. We reached the 
creeper-hung entrance without incident. There we paused awhile before 
emerging into the moon-streaked woods, and listened cautiously to cries 
that diminished with distance. Apparently no one had thought of the rear 
adit or had even realized that there was any such human motive as robbery 
behind the invasion of terrifying specters. 


Reassured, we came forth from the cavern and found our way back to the 
hidden cart and its drowsing asses. We threw enough of the fruits and 
vegetables into the brush to make a deep cavity in the cart's center, in which 
our sackful of loot was then deposited and covered over from sight. Then, 
settling ourselves on the grassy ground, we waited for the hour before 
dawn. Around us, after awhile, we heard the furtive slithering and 
scampering of small animals that devoured the comestibles we had cast 
away. 


If any of us slept, it was, so to speak, with one eye and one ear. We rose in 
the horizontal sifting of the last moonbeams and long eastward-running 
shadows of early twilight. 


Leading our asses, we approached the highway and stopped behind the 
brush while an early cart creaked by. Silence ensued, and we broke from the 
wood and resumed our journey cityward before other carts came in sight. 


In our return through outlying streets we met only a few early passers, who 
gave us no second glance. Reaching the neighborhood of Veezi Phenquor's 
house, we consigned the cart to his care and watched him turn into the 
courtyard unchallenged and seemingly unobserved by others than ourselves. 
He was, I reflected, well supplied with roots and fruits. . . . 


We kept closely to our lodgings for two days. It seemed unwise to remind 
the police of our presence in Uzuldaroum by any public appearance. On the 
evening of the second day our food-supply ran short and we sallied out in 
our rural costumes to a nearby market which we had never before 
patronized. 


Returning, we found evidence that Veezi Phenquor had paid us a visit 
during our absence, in spite of the fact that all the doors and windows had 
been, and still were, carefully locked. A small cube of gold reposed on the 
table, serving as paper-weight for a scribbled note. 


The note read: "My esteemed friends and companions: After removing the 
various gems, I have melted down all the gold into ingots, and am leaving 
one of them as a token of my great regard. Unfortunately, I have learned 
that I am being watched by the police, and am leaving Uzuldaroum under 
circumstances of haste and secrecy, taking the other ingots and all the 
jewels in the ass-drawn cart, covered up by the vegetables I have 
providentially kept, even though they are slightly stale by now. I expect to 
make a long journey, in a direction which I cannot specify—a journey well 
beyond the jurisdiction of our local police, and one on which I trust you will 
not be perspicacious enough to follow me. I shall need the remainder of our 
loot for my expenses, et cetera. Good luck in all your future ventures. 


Respectfully, 
Veezi Phenquor. 


"POSTSCRIPT: You too are being watched, and I advise you to quit the city 
with all feasible expedition. Marquanos, in spite of a well-cracked mazzard 
from Vixeela's blow, recovered full consciousness late yesterday. He 
recognized in Vixeela a former temple-girl through the trained dexterity of 


her movements. He has not been able to identify her; but a thorough and 
secret search is being made, and other girls have already been put to the 
thumb-screw and toe-screw by Leniqua's priests. 


"You and I, my dear Satampra, have already been listed, though not yet 
identified, as possible accomplices of the girl. A man of your conspicuous 
height and bulk is being sought. The Powder of the Fetid Apparitions, some 
traces of which were found on Leniqua's dais, has already been analyzed. 
Unluckily, it has been used before, both by myself and other alchemists. 


I hope you will escape—on other paths than the one I am planning to 
follow." 


THE TOMB-SPAWN 


Evening had come from the desert into Faraad, bringing the last stragglers 
of caravans. In a wine-shop near the northern gate, many traveling 
merchants from outer lands, parched and weary, were re-freshing 
themselves with the famed vintages of Yoros. To divert them from their 
fatigue, a story-teller spoke amid the clinking of the wine-cups: 


"Great was Ossaru, being both king and wizard. He ruled over half the 
continent of Zothique. His armies were like the rolling sands, blown by the 
simoom. He commanded the genii of storm and of dark-ness, he called 
down the spirits of the sun. Men knew his wizardry as the green cedars 
know the blasting of levin. 


"Half immortal, he lived from age to age, waxing in his wisdom and power 
till the end. Thasaidon, black god of evil, prospered his every spell and 
enterprise. And during his latter years he was companioned by the monster 
Nioth Korghai, who came down to Earth from an alien world, riding a fire- 
maned comet. 


"Ossaru, by his skill in astrology, had foreseen the coming of Nioth 
Korghai. Alone, he went forth into the desert to await the monster. in many 
lands people saw the falling of the comet, like a sun that came down by 
night upon the waste; but only King Ossaru beheld the arrival of Nioth 
Korghai. He returned in the black, moonless hours before dawn when all 
men slept, bringing the strange monster to his palace, and housing him in a 
vault beneath the throne-room, which he had prepared for Nioth Korghai's 
abode. 


"Dwelling always thereafter in the vault, the monster remained unknown 
and unbeheld. It was said that he gave advice to Ossaru, and instructed him 
in the lore of the outer planets. At certain periods of the stars, women and 
young warriors were sent down as a sacrifice to Nioth Korghai; and these 
returned never to give account of that which they had seen. None could 


surmise his aspect; but all who entered the palace heard ever in the vault 
beneath a muffled noise as of slow beaten drums, and a regurgitation such 
as would be made by an un-derground fountain; and sometimes men heard 
an evil cackling as of a mad cockatrice. 


"For many years King Ossaru was served by Nioth Korghai, and gave 
service to the monster in return. Then Nioth Korghai sickened with a 
strange malady, and men heard no more the cackling in the sunken vault; 
and the noises of drums and fountain-mouths grew fainter, and ceased. The 
spells of the wizard king were powerless to avert his death; but when the 
monster had died, Ossaru surrounded his body with a double zone of 
enchantment, circle by circle, and closed the vault. And later, when Ossaru 
died, the vault was opened from above, and the king's mummy was lowered 
therein by his slaves, to repose forever beside that which remained of Nioth 
Korghai. 


"Cycles have gone by since then; and Ossaru is but a name on the lips of 
story-tellers. Lost now is the palace wherein he dwelt, and the city 
thereabout, some saying that it stood in Yoros, and some, in the empire of 
Cincor, where Yethlyreom was later built by the Nimboth dynasty. And this 
alone is certain, that somewhere still, in the sealed tomb, the alien monster 
abides in death, together with King Ossaru. And about them still is the inner 
circle of Ossaru's enchantment, ren-dering their bodies incorruptible 
throughout all the decay of cities and kingdoms; and around this is another 
circle, guarding against all intru-sion; since he who enters there by the 
tomb's door will die instantly and will putrefy in the moment of death, 
falling to dusty corruption ere he strike the ground. 


"Such is the legend of Ossaru and Nioth Korghai. No man has ever found 
their tomb; but the wizard Namirrha, prophesying darkly, foretold many 
ages ago that certain travelers, passing through the desert, would some day 
come upon it unaware. And he said that these travel-ers, descending into the 
tomb by another way than the door, would behold a strange prodigy. And he 
spoke not concerning the nature of the prodigy, but said only that Nioth 
Korghai, being a creature from some far world, was obedient to alien laws 


in death as in life. And of that which Namirrha meant, no man has yet 
guessed the secret." 


The brothers Milab and Marabac, who were jewel-merchants from Ustaim, 
had listened raptly to the storyteller. 


"Now truly this is a strange tale," said Milab. "However, as all men know, 
there were great wizards in the olden days, workers of deep enchantment 
and wonder; and also there were true prophets. And the sands of Zothique 
are full of lost tombs and cities." 


"It is a good story," said Marabac, "but it lacks an ending. Prithee, O teller 
of tales, canst tell us no more than this? Was there no treasure of precious 
metals and jewels entombed with the monster and the king? I have seen 
sepulchers where the dead were walled with gold ingots, arid sarcophagi 
that poured forth rubies like the gouted blood of vampires." 


"I relate the legend as my fathers told it," affirmed the story-teller. "They 
who are destined to find the tomb must tell the rest — if haply they return 
from the finding." 


Milab and Marabac had traded their store of uncut jewels, of carver, 
talismans and small jasper and carnelian idols, making a good profit in 
Faraad. Now, laden with rosy and purple-black pearls from the south-ern 
gulfs, and the black sapphires and winy garnets of Yoros, they were 
returning northward toward Tasuun with a company of other merchants on 
the long, circuitous journey to Ustaim by the orient sea. 


The way had led through a dying land. Now, as the caravan ap-proached the 
borders of Yoros, the desert began to assume a profounder desolation. The 
hills were dark and lean, like recumbent mummies of giants. Dry water- 
ways ran down to lake-bottoms leprous with salt. Billows of grey sand were 
driven high on the crumbling cliffs, where gentle waters had once rippled. 
Columns of dust arose and went by like fugitive phantoms. Over all, the sun 
was a monstrous ember in a charred heaven. 


Into this waste, which was seemingly unpeopled and void of life, the 
caravan went warily. Urging their camels to a swift trot in the narrow, deep- 
walled ravines, the merchants made ready their spears and claymores and 
scanned the barren ridges with anxious eyes. For here, in hidden caves, 
there lurked a wild and half-bestial people, known as the Ghorii. Akin to the 
ghouls and jackals, they were eaters of carrion; and also they were 
anthropophagi, subsisting by preference on the bodies of travelers, and 
drinking their blood in lieu of water or wine. They were dreaded by all who 
had occasion to journey between Yoros and Tasuun. 


The sun climbed to its meridian, searching with ruthless beams the 
nethermost umbrage of the strait, deep defiles. The fine ash-light sand was 
no longer stirred by any puff of wind. No lizards lifted or scurried on the 
rocks. 


Now the road ran downward, following the course of some olden stream 
between acclivitous banks. Here, in lieu of former pools, there were pits of 
sand dammed up by riffles or boulders, in which the cam-els floundered 
knee-deep. And here, without the least warning, in a tum of the sinuous 
bed, the gully swarmed and seethed with the hid-eous earth-brown bodies 
of the Ghorii, who appeared instantaneously on all sides, leaping wolfishly 
from the rocky slopes or flinging themselves like panthers from the high 
ledges. 


These ghoulish apparitions were unspeakably ferocious and agile. Uttering 
no sound, other than a sort of hoarse coughing and spitting, and armed only 
with their double rows of pointed teeth and their sickle—like talons, they 
poured over the caravan in a climbing wave. It seemed that there were 
scores of them to each man and camel. Several of the dromedaries were 
thrown to earth at once, with the Ghorii gnawing their legs and haunches 
and chines, or hanging dog-wise at their throats. They and their drivers 
were buried from sight by the ravenous mon-sters, who began to devour 
them immediately. Boxes of jewels and bales of rich fabrics were tom open 
in the melee, jasper and onyx idols were strewn ignominiously in the dust, 
pearls and rubies, unheeded, lay weltering in puddled blood; for these 
things were of no value to the Ghorii. 


Milab and Marabac, as it happened, were riding at the rear. They had lagged 
behind, somewhat against their will, since the camel ridden by Milab had 
gone lame from a stone-bruise; and thus, by good for-tune, they evaded the 
ghoulish onset. Pausing aghast, they beheld the fate of their companions, 
whose resistance was overcome with horrible quickness. The Ghorii, 
however, did not perceive Milab and Marabac, being wholly intent on 
devouring the camels and merchants they had dragged down, as well as 
those members of their own band that were wounded by the swords and 
lances of the travelers. 


The two brothers, levelling their spears, would have ridden for-ward to 
perish bravely and uselessly with their fellows. But, terrified by the hideous 
tumult, by the odor of blood and the hyena-like scent of the Ghorii, their 
dromedaries balked and bolted, carrying them back along the route into 
Yoros. 


During this unpremeditated flight they soon saw another band of the Ghorii, 
who had appeared far off on the southern slopes and were running to 
intercept them. To avoid this new peril Milab and Marabac turned their 
camels into a side ravine. Traveling slowly because of the lameness of 
Milab's dromedary, and thinking to find the swift Ghorii on their heels at 
any moment, they went eastward for many miles with the sun lowering 
behind them, and came at mid-afternoon to the low and rainless water-shed 
of that immemorial region. 


Here they looked out over a sunken plain, wrinkled and eroded, where the 
white walls and domes of some inappelable city gleamed. It appeared to 
Milab and Marabac that the city was only a few leagues away. Deeming 
they had sighted some hidden town of the outer sands, and hopeful now of 
escaping their pursuers, they began the descent of the long slope toward the 
plain. 


For two days, on a powdery terrain that was like the bituminous dust of 
mummies, they traveled toward the ever-receding domes that had seemed 
so near. Their plight became desperate; for between them they possessed 
only a handful of dried apricots and a water-bag that was three-fourths 


empty. Their provisions, together with their stock of jewels and carvings, 
had been lost with the pack-dromedaries of the caravan. Apparently there 
was no pursuit from the Ghorii; but about them there gathered the red 
demons of thirst, the black demons of hunger. On the second morning 
Milab's camel refused to rise and would not respond either to the cursing of 
its master or the prodding of his spear. Thereafter, the two shared the 
remaining camel, riding together or by turns. 


Often they lost sight of the gleaming city, which appeared and disappeared 
like a mirage. But an hour before sunset, on the second day, they followed 
the far-thrown shadows of broken obelisks and crum-bling watch-towers 
into the olden streets. 


The place had once been a metropolis; but now many of its lordly mansions 
were scattered shards or heaps of downfallen blocks. Great dunes of sand 
had poured in through proud triumphal arches, had filled the pavements and 
courtyards. Lurching with exhaustion, and sick at heart with the failure of 
their hope, Milab and Marabac went on, searching everywhere for some 
well or cistern that the long desert years had haply spared. 


In the city's heart, where the walls of temples and lofty buildings of state 
still served as a barrier to the engulfing sand, they found the ruins of an old 
aqueduct, leading to cisterns dry as furnaces. There were dust-choked 
fountains in the market places; but nowhere was there anything to betoken 
the presence of water. 


Wandering hopelessly on, they came to the ruins of a huge edifice which, it 
appeared, had been the palace of some forgotten monarch. The mighty 
walls, defying the erosion of ages, were still extant. The portals, guarded on 
either hand by green brazen images of mythic he-roes, still frowned with 
unbroken arches. Mounting the marble steps, the jewelers entered a vast, 
roofless hall where cyclopean columns towered as if to bear up the desert 
sky. 


The broad pavement flags were mounded with debris of arches and 
architraves and pilasters. At the hall's far extreme there was a dais of black- 


veined marble on which, presumably, a royal throne had once reared. 
Nearing the dais, Milab and Marabac both heard a low and indistinct 
gurgling as of some hidden stream or fountain, that appeared to rise from 
underground depths below the palace pavement. 


Eagerly trying to locate the source of the sound, they climbed the dais. Here 
a huge block had fallen from the wall above, perhaps re-cently and the 
marble had cracked beneath its weight, and a portion of the dais had broken 
through into some underlying vault, leaving a dark and jagged aperture. It 
was from this opening that the water-like regurgitation rose, incessant and 
regular as the beating of a pulse. 


The jewelers leaned above the pit, and peered down into webby darkness 
shot with a doubtful glimmering that came from an indis-cernible source. 
They could see nothing. A dank and musty odor touched their nostrils, like 
the breath of some long-sealed reservoir. It seemed to them that the steady 
fountain-like noise was only a few feet below in the shadows, a little to one 
side of the opening. 


Neither of them could determine the depth of the vault. After a brief 
consultation they returned to their camel, which was waiting stol-idly at the 
palace entrance; and removing the camel's harness they knot-ted the long 
reins and leather body-bands into a single thong that would serve them in 
lieu of rope. Going back to the dais, they secured one end of this thong to 
the fallen block, and lowered the other into the dark pit. 


Milab descended hand over hand into the depths for ten or twelve feet 
before his toes encountered a solid surface. Stiff gripping the thong 
cautiously, he found himself on a level floor of stone. The day was fast 
waning beyond the palace walls; but a wan glimmer was afforded by the 
hole in the pavement above; and the outlines of a half-open door, sagging at 
a ruinous angle, were revealed at one side by the feeble twilight that entered 
the vault from unknown crypts or stairs beyond. 


While Marabac came nimbly down to join him, Milab peered about for the 
source of the water-like noise. Before him in the undetermined shadows he 


discerned the dim and puzzling contours of an object that he could liken 
only to some enormous clepsydra or fountain surrounded with grotesque 
carvings. 


The light seemed to fail momentary. Unable to decide the nature of the 
object, and having neither torch nor candle, he tore a strip from the hem of 
his hempen burnoose, and lit the slow-burning cloth and held it aloft at 
arm's length before him. By the dull, smouldering luminance thus obtained, 
the jewelers beheld more clearly the thing that bulked prodigious and 
monstrous, rearing above them from the fragment-lit-tered floor to the 
shadowy roof. 


The thing was like some blasphemous dream of a mad devil. Its main 
portion or body was urn-like in form and was pedestalled on a queerly tilted 
block of stone at the vault's center. It was palish and pitted with 
innumerable small apertures. From its bosom and flat-tened base many arm- 
like and leg-like projections trailed in swollen nightmare segments to the 
ground; and two other members, sloping tautly, reached down like roots 
into an open and seemingly empty sarcophagus of gilded metal, graven with 
weird archaic ciphers, that stood beside the block. 


The urn-shaped torso was endowed with two heads. One of these heads was 
beaked like a cuttlefish and was lined with long oblique slits where the eyes 
should have been. The other head, in cose juxta-position on the narrow 
shoulders, was that of an aged man dark and regal and terrible, whose 
burning eyes were like balas-rubies and whose grizzled beard had grown to 
the length of jungle moss on the loathsomely porous trunk. This trunk, on 
the side below the human head, dis-played a faint outline as of ribs; and 
some of the members ended in human hands and feet, or possessed 
anthropomorphic jointings. 


Through heads, limbs and body there ran recurrently the mysteri-ous noise 
of regurgitation that had drawn Milab and Marabac to enter the vault. At 
each repetition of the sound a slimy dew exuded from the monstrous pores 
and rilled sluggishly down in endless drops. 


The jewelers were held speechless and immobile by a clammy ter-ror. 
Unable to avert their gaze, they met the baleful eyes of the human head, 
glaring upon them from its unearthly eminence. Then, as the hempen strip 
in Milab's fingers burned slowly away and failed to a red smoulder, and 
darkness gathered again in the vault, they saw the blind slits in the other 
head open gradually, pouring forth a hot, yellow, intolerably flaming light 
as they expanded to immense round orbits. At the same time they heard a 
singular drum-like throbbing, as if the heart of the huge monster had 
become audible. 


They knew only that a strange horror not of earth or but partially of earth, 
was before them. The sight deprived them of thought and memory. Least of 
all did they remember the storyteller in Faraad, and the tale he had told 
concerning the hidden tomb of Ossaru and Nioth Korghai, and the prophecy 
of the tomb's finding by those who should come to it unaware. 


Swiftly, with a dreadful stretching and straightening, the monster lifted its 
foremost members, ending in the brown, shrivelled hands of an old man, 
and reached out toward the jewelers. From the cuttlefish beak there issued a 
shrill demonian cackling; from the mouth of the kingly greybeard head a 
sonorous voice began to utter words of solemn cadence, like some 
enchanter's rune, in a tongue unknown to Milab and Marabac. 


They recoiled before the abhorrently groping hands. In a frenzy of fear and 
panic, by the streaming light of its incandescent orbs, they saw the anomaly 
rise and lumber forward from its stone seat, walking clumsily and 
uncertainly on its ill-assorted members. There was a trampling of 
elephantine pads-and a stumbling of human feet inadequate to bear up their 
share of the blasphemous hulk. The two stiffly sloping ten-tacles were 
withdrawn from the gold sarcophagus, their ends muffled by empty, jewel- 
sewn cloths of a precious purple, such as would be used for the winding of 
some royal mummy. With a ceaseless and insane cackling, a malign 
thundering as of curses that broke to senile quavers., the double-headed 
horror leaned toward Milab and Marabac. 


Turning, they ran wildly across the roomy vault. Before them, illumined 
now by the pouring rays from the monster's orbits, they saw the half-open 
door of somber metal whose bolts and hinges had rusted away, permitting it 
to sag inward. The door was of cyclopean height and breadth, as if designed 
for beings huger than man. Beyond it were the dim reaches of a twilight 
corridor. 


Five paces from the doorway there was a faint red line that fol-lowed the 
chamber's conformation on the dusty floor. Marabac, a little ahead of his 
brother, crossed the line. As if checked in mid-air by some invisible wall, he 
faltered and stopped. His limbs and body seemed to melt away beneath the 
burnoose — the burnoose itself became tattered as with incalculable age. 
Dust floated on the air in a tenuous cloud, and there was a momentary 
gleaming of white bones where his outflung hands had been. Then the 
bones too were gone — and an empty heap of rags lay rotting on the floor. 


A faint odor as of corruption rose to the nostrils of Milab. Uncom- 
prehending, he had checked his own flight for an instant. Then, on his 
shoulders, he felt the grasp of slimy, withered hands. The cackling and 
muttering of the heads was like a demon chorus behind him. The drum-like 
beating, the noise of rising fountains, were loud in his ears. With one 
swiftly dying scream he followed Marabac over the red line. 


The enormity that was both man and star-born monster, the name-less 
amalgam of an unearthly resurrection, stiff lumbered on and did not pause. 
With the hands of that Ossaru who had forgotten his own enchantment, it 
reached for the two piles of empty rags. Reaching, it entered the zone of 
death and dissolution which Ossaru himself had established to guard the 
vault forever. For an instant, on the air, there was a melting as of misshapen 
cloud, a falling as of light ashes. After that the darkness returned, and with 
the darkness, silence. 


Night settled above that nameless land, that forgotten city; and with its 
coming the Ghorii, who had followed Milab and Marabac over the desert 
plain. Swiftly they slew and ate the camel that waited pa-tiently at the 
palace entrance. Later, in the old hall of columns, they found that opening 


in the dais through which the jewelers had de-scended. Hungrily they 
gathered about the hole, sniffing at the tomb beneath. Then, baffled, they 
went away, their keen nostrils telling them that the scent was lost, that the 
tomb was empty either of life or death. 


THE TREADER OF THE DUST 


... The olden wizards knew him, and named him Quachil Uttaus. Seldom is 
he revealed: for he dwelleth beyond the outermost circle, in the dark limbo 
of unsphered time and space.-Dreadful is the word that calleth him, though 
the word be unspoken save in thought: For Quachil Uttaus is the ultimate 
corruption; and the instant of his coming is like the passage of many ages; 
and neither flesh nor stone may abide his treading, but all things crumble 

beneath-it atom from atom. And for this, some have called him The Treader 

of the Dust. 


—The Testaments of Carnamagos. 


It was-after interminable debate and argument with himself, after many 
attempts-to. exorcise the dim, bodiless legion of his fears, that John 
Sebastian returned to the house-he had left so hurriedly. He had been absent 
only for three. days; but even this was an interruption without precedent in 
the life of reclusion and study to which he had given himself completely 
following his inheritance of the old Mansion together with a generous 
income. At no time would he have defined fully the reason of his flight: 
nevertheless, flight had seemed imperative. There was some horrible 
urgency that had driven him forth; but now, since had determined to go 
back,. the urgency was resolved into a matter. of nerves overwrought by too 
close and prolonged application to his books. He had fancied certain things: 
but the fancies were patently absurd and baseless. 


Even if the phenomena that had perturbed-him were not all imaginary, there 
must be some natural solution that had not occurred to his overheated mind 
at the-time. The sudden. yellowing-of a newly purchased notebook, the 
crumbling of the-sheets at their edges, Were no doubt. due-to a latent 
imperfection of the paper; and the queer fading of his entries, which, almost 
overnight, had become faint. as age-old writing, was clearly the result of 
cheap, faulty chemicals in the ink. The aspect of sheer, brittle, worm- 
hollowed antiquity which had manifested itself in certain articles of 


furniture, certain portions of the mansion, was no more than the sudden 
revealing of a covert disintegration that had gone on unnoticed by him in 
his sedulous application to dark but absorbing researches. And it was this 
same application, with its unbroken years of toil and confinement, which 
had brought about his premature aging; so that, looking back into the mirror 
on the morn of his flight, .he had been startled and shocked as if by the 
apparition of a withered mummy. As to the manservant, Timmers - well, 
Timmers had been old ever since he could remember. It was only the 
exaggeration of sick nerves that had lately found in Timmers a decrepitude 
so extreme that it might fall, without the intermediacy of death, at any 
moment, into the corruption of the grave. 


Indeed, he could explain all that had troubled him without reference to the 
wild,. remote lore, the forgotten demonologies and systems into which he 
had delved. Those passages in The Testaments of Carnamagos, over which 
he had pondered with weird dismay, were relevant only to the horrors 
evoked by mad sorcerers in bygone eons. 


Sebastian, firm in such convictions, came-back at sunset to his house. He 
did not tremble or falter as he crossed the pine-darkened grounds and ran 
quickly up the front steps. He fancied, but could not be sure, that there were 
fresh signs of dilapidation in the steps; and the house itself, as he 
approached it, had seemed to lean a little aslant, as if from some ruinous 
settling of the foundations: but this, he told himself, was an illusion 
wrought by the. gathering twilight. 


No lamps had been lit, but Sebastian was not unduly surprised by this, for 
he knew that Timmers, left to his own devices, was prone to dodder about 
in the gloom like a senescent owl, long after the proper time of lamp- 
lighting. Sebastian, on the other hand, had always been averse to darkness 
or even-deep shadow; and of-late the aversion had increased upon him. 
Invariably he turned on all the bulbs in the house as soon as the daylight 
began to fail. Now muttering his irritation at Timmers' remissness, he 
pushed open the door and reached hurriedly for the hall switch. 


Because, perhaps, of a nervous agitation which he would not own to 
himself, he fumbled for several moments without finding the knob. The 
hall-was strangely dark, and a glimmering from the ashen sunset, sifted 
between tall pines into the doorway behind him, was seemingly powerless 
to penetrate beyond its threshold. He could see -nothing; it was as if the- 
night of dead ages-had laired in that hallway; and his nostrils, while he 
stood groping, were. assailed by a dry pungency as of ancient dust, an odor 
as of corpses and coffins long indistinguishable in powdery decay. 


At last he found the switch; but the illumination that responded was 
somehow dim and insufficient, and he seemed to detect a shadowy 
flickering, as if the circuit were at fault. However, it reassured him to see 
that the. house, to all appearance, was very much as he had left it. Perhaps, 
unconsciously, he had feared to find the oaken panels crumbling away in 
riddled rottenness, the carpet falling into moth-eaten tatters; had 
apprehended the breaking through of rotted boards beneath his tread. 


Where, he wondered now, was Timmers? The aged factotum, in. spite of his 
growing senility, had .always been. quick to appear; and even if he had not 
heard his master enter, the switching on of the lights would have signalized 
Sebastian's return to him. But,- though Sebastian listened with painful 
intentness, there was no creaking of the familiar tottery footsteps. Silence 
hung everywhere, like a funereal, unstirred arras. 


No doubt, Sebastian thought, there was some. common place explanation. 
Timmers had gone to-the nearby village, perhaps to restock the larder, or in 
hope of receiving a letter from his master; and Sebastian had missed him on 
the way home from the station. Or perhaps the old. man had fallen ill and 
was now lying helpless in his room. Filled with this latter thought, he went 
straight to Timmers' bedchamber, which was on the ground floor, at the 
back of the mansion. It was empty, and the bed was neatly made and had 
obviously not been occupied since the night before. With a suspiration of 
relief that seemed to lift a horrid ..incubus from his bosom, he decided that 
his first conjecture had been correct. 


Now, pending the return of Timmers, he nerved -himself to another act of 
inspection, and went forthwith into his study. He would not admit to 
himself precisely what it was that he had feared to see; but at first glance, 
the room was unchanged, and all things were as they. had been at the time 
of his flurried departure. The confused and high-piled litter of manuscripts, 
volumes, notebooks on his writing-table had seemingly lain untouched by 
anything but his own hand; and his bookshelves, with their bizarre and 
terrifical array of authorities on diabolism, necromancy, goety, on all the 
ridiculed or outlawed sciences, were undisturbed and intact. On the old 
lecturn or reading-stand which he used for his heavier tomes, The 
Testaments of Carnamagos, in its covers of shagreen with hasps of human 
bone, lay open at the very page which had frightened him so unreasonably 
with its eldritch intimations. 


Then, as he stepped forward between the reading-stand and the table, he 
perceived for the-first time the inexplicable dustiness of everything. Dust 
lay everywhere: a fine gray dust like a powder of dead atoms. It had 
.covered his manuscripts with a deep film, it had settled thickly upon the 
chairs, the lamp-shades, the volumes; and the rich poppy-like reds and 
yellows of the oriental rugs were-bedimmed by its accumulation. It was as 
if many desolate years had passed through the chamber since his own 
departure, and had shaken from their shroud-like garments the dust of all 
ruined things. The mystery of it chilled Sebastian: for he knew that the 
room had been clean-swept only three days previously; and Timmers would 
have-dusted the place each morning with meticulous care during his 
absence. 


Now the dust rose up in a light, swirling cloud about him, it filled his 
nostrils with the same dry odor, as of fantastically ancient dissolution, that 
had met him in the hall. At the same moment he grew aware of a cold gusty 
draft that had somehow entered the room. He though that one of the 
windows must have been left open but a glance assured him that they. were 
shut, with tightly drawn blinds; and the door was closed behind him. The 
draft was light as the sighing of a phantom, but wherever it ,passed, the fine 
weightless powder soared aloft, filling the air and settling again with utmost 
slowness. Sebastian felt-a weird alarm, as if a wind had blown upon him 


from chartless dimensions, or through some hidden rift of ruin; and 
simultaneously he was seized by a paroxysm of prolonged .and violent 
coughing. 


He could not locate the source of the draft. But as he moved restlessly 
about. his eye was caught by a low long mound of the gray dust which had 
heretofore been hidden from view by the table. It lay beside the chair in. 
which he usually sat while writing. Near the heap was the feather-duster 
used by Timmers in his daily round of house-cleaning. 


It seemed to Sebastian that the rigor of a great, lethal coldness had invaded 
all his being. He could not stir for several minutes, but stood peering down 
at the inexplicable mound. In the center of that mound he saw a vague 
depression, which might have been the mark of a very small footprint half 
erased by-the gusts of air that had evidently taken much of the dust and 
scattered it about the chamber. 


At last the power of motion returned to-Sebastian. Without conscious 
recognition of the impulse that prompted him, he bent forward to pick up 
the feather-duster. But even as his fingers touched it, the handle and the 
feathers crumbled into fine ‘powder which, settling in a low pile, preserved 
vaguely the outlines-of the, original object. 


A weakness came upon Sebastian, as if the burden of utter age and 
mortality had gathered crushingly on his shoulders between one instant and 
the next. There was a whirling of vertiginous shadows-before his eyes in the 
lamplight, and he felt that he should swoon unless he sat down immediately. 
He put out his hand to reach the chair beside him — and the chair, at his 
touch, fell instantly into light, downward-sifting clouds of dust. 


Afterward — how long afterward he could not tell — he found himself 
sitting in the high chair before the lecture on which The Testaments of 
Carnamagos lay open. Dimly he was surprised that the seat had not 
crumbled beneath him. Upon him, as once before, there was the urgency of 
swift, sudden flight from that accursed house: but it seemed that he had 


grown too old, too weary and feeble; and that nothing mattered greatly — 
not even the grisly doom which he apprehended. 


Now, as he sat there in a state half terror, half stupor, his eyes were drawn to 
the wizard volume before him: the writings of that evil sage and seer, 
Carnamagos, which had been recovered a thousand years agone from some 
Graeco-Bactrian tomb,-and transcribed by an apostate monk in the original 
Greek, in the blood of an incubus-begottten monster. In that volume were 
the chronicles of great sorcerers of old, and the histories of demons earthly 
and ultra-cosmic, and the veritable spells by which the demons. could be 
called up and controlled and dismissed. Sebastian, a profound student of- 
such lore, had long believed that the book was a mere. medieval legend.; 
and he had been. startled as well as gratified when he found this copy on the 
shelves of a dealer in old manuscripts and incunabula. It was said-that only 
two-copies had ever existed, and that the other had been destroyed by the 
Spanish Inquisition early in the Thirteenth Century. 


The light flickered as if ominous wings had flown across it; and: Sebastian's 
eyes blurred with a gathering rheum as he read again that sinister fatal 
passage which had served to provoke shadowy fears: 


'Though Quachil Uttaus cometh-but rarely, it had been well attested that his 
advent is not always in response to the spoken rune and the drawn— 
pentacle... Few-wizard. indeed would call upon a spirit so baleful. . . But-let 
it be understood that he who readeth to himself in the silence of his 
chamber, the formula given hereunder, must incur a grave risk if in his heart 
there abide openly or hidden the least desire of death and annihilation. For 
it may-be that Quachil Uttaus will come to him, bringing that doom which 
toucheth the body to eternal dust, and maketh the soul as a vapor for 
evermore dissolved. And the-.advent of Quachill Uttaus is foreknowable by 
certain tokens; for in the person of the evocator, and even perchance in. 
those about him, will appear the signs of sudden age; and his house, and 
those belongings which he hath touched,-will assume the marks of untimely 
decay and antiquity. . .' 


Sebastian did not know that he was mumbling. the sentences half aloud as 
he read them; that he was also mumbling the terrible incantation that 
followed .... His thoughts crawled as if through a chill and freezing 
medium. With a dull, ghastly certainty, he knew Timmers had not gone to 
the village. He should have warned Timmers before leaving; he should have 
closed and locked The Testaments of Carnamagos... for Timmers, in his 
way, was some thing. of a scholar and .was-not without curiosity 
concerning the occult studies of-his master. Timmers was well able to read 
the Greek of Carnamagos... even that dire and soul blasting formula to 
which Quachil Uttaus, demon of ultimate corruption, would respond from 
the outer void.... Too well Sebastian divined the origin of the gray dust, the 
reason of those mysterious crumblings .... 


Again he felt the impulse of flight: but his body was a dry dead incubus that 
refused to obey his-volition. Anyway, he reflected, it was too late now, for 
the signs of doom had gathered about him and upon him... Yet, surely-there 
had never been in. his heart the least longing for death and destruction. He 
had wished only to pursue his delvings into the blacker mysteries that 
environed the mortal estate. And he had always been cautious, had never 
cared to meddle with magic circles and evocations of perilous presences. 
He had known that there were spirits of evil, spirits of wrath, perdition, 
annihilation: but never, of his own will, should he have summoned any of 
.them from their night-bound abysms. . . 


His lethargy and weakness seemed to increase: it was as if whole lustrums, 
whole decades of senescence had fallen upon him in the drawing of a 
breath. The thread of his thoughts was broken at intervals, and he recovered 
it with difficulty. His memories, even his fears, seemed to totter on the edge 
of some final forgetfulness. With dulled ears he heard a sound as of timbers 
breaking and falling somewhere in the house; with dimmed eyes like those 
of an ancient he saw the lights waver and go out beneath the swooping of a 
bat-black darkness. 


It was as if the night of some crumbing catacomb had closed .upon him. He 
felt at whiles the chill faint breathing of the draft that had troubled him 
before with its mystery; and again the dust rose up in his nostrils. Then he 


realized that the room was not wholly dark, for he could discern the dim 
outlines of the lecturn before him. Surely no ray was admitted by the drawn 
window-blinds: yet somehow there was light. His eyes, lifting with 
enormous effort, saw for the first time that a rough, irregular gap had 
appeared in the room's outer wall, high up in the north comer. Through it a 
single star shone into the chamber, cold and remote as the eye of a demon 
glaring across intercosmic gulfs. 


Out of that star - or from the spaces beyond it - a beam of livid radiance, 
wan and deathly, was hurled like a spear upon Sebastian. Broad as a plank, 
unwavering, immovable, it seemed to tranfix his very body and to form a 
bridge between himself and the worlds of unimagined darkness. 


He was as one petrified by the gaze of the Gorgon. Then, through the 
aperture of ruin, there came something that glided stiffly and rapidly into 
the room toward him, along the beam. The wall seemed to crumble, the rift 
widened as it entered. 


It was a figure no larger than a young child, but sere and shriveled as some 
millennial mummy. Its hairless head, its unfeatured face, borne on a neck of 
skeleton thinness, were lined with a thousand reticulated wrinkles. The 
body was like that of some monstrous, withered abortion that had never 
drawn breath. The pipy arms, ending in bony claws were outthrust as if 
ankylosed in the posture. of an eternal dreadful groping. The legs, with feet 
like those of a pigmy Death, were drawn tightly together as though confined 
by the swathings of the tomb; nor was there any movement or striding or 
pacing. Upright. and rigid, the horror floated swiftly down the wan, deathly 
gray beam toward Sebastian. 


Now it was close upon him, its head level with his brow and its feet 
opposite his bosom. For a fleeting moment he knew that the horror had 
touched him with its outflung hands, with its starkly floating feet. It seemed 
to merge with him, to become one with his being. He felt that his veins 
were choked with dust, that his brain was crumbling cell by cell. Then he 
was no longer John Sebastian, but a universe of dead stars and worlds that 


fell eddying into darkness before the tremendous blowing of ‘some 
ultrastellar wind .... 


The thing that immemorial wizards had named Quachil Uttaus was gone; 
and night and starlight had returned to that ruinous chamber. But nowhere 
was there any shadow of John Sebastian: only a low mound of dust on the 
floor beside the lecturn, bearing a vague depression like the imprint of a 
small foot ... or of two feet that were pressed closely together. 


THE UNCHARTED ISLE 


I do not know how long I had been drifting in the boat. There are several 
days and nights that I remember only as alternate blanks of greyness and 
darkness; and, after these, there came a phantasmagoric eternity of delirium 
and an indeterminate lapse into pitch-black oblivion. The sea-water I had 
swallowed must have revived me; for when I came to myself, I was lying at 
the bottom of the boat with my head lifted a little in the stern, and six inches 
of brine lapping at my lips. I was gasping and strangling with the mouthfuls 
I had taken; the boat was tossing roughly, with more water coming over the 
sides at each toss; and I could hear the sound of breakers not far away. 


I tried to sit up and succeeded, after a prodigious effort. My thoughts and 
sensations were curiously confused, and I found it difficult to orient myself 
in any manner. The physical sensation of extreme thirst was dominant over 
all else—my mouth was lined with running, throbbing fire—and I felt light- 
headed, and the rest of my body was strangely limp and hollow. It was hard 
to remember just what had happened; and, for a moment, I was not even 
puzzled by the fact that I was alone in the boat. But, even to my dazed, 
uncertain senses, the roar of those breakers had conveyed a distinct warning 
of peril; and, sitting up, I reached for the oars. 


The oars were gone, but in my enfeebled state, it was not likely that I could 
have made much use of them anyway. I looked around, and saw that the 
boat was drifting rapidly in the wash of a shoreward current, between two 
low-lying darkish reefs half-hidden by flying veils of foam. A steep and 
barren cliff loomed before me; but, as the boat neared it, the cliff seemed to 
divide miraculously, revealing a narrow chasm through which I floated into 
the mirror-like waters of a still lagoon. The passage from the rough sea 
without, to a realm of sheltered silence and seclusion, was no less abrupt 
than the transition of events and scenery which often occurs in a dream. 


The lagoon was long and narrow, and ran sinuously away between level 
shores that were fringed with an ultra-tropical vegetation. There were many 


fern-palms, of a type I had never seen, and many stiff, gigantic cycads, and 
wide-leaved grasses taller than young trees. I wondered a little about them 
even then; though, as the boat drifted slowly toward the nearest beach, I 
was mainly preoccupied with the clarifying and assorting of my 
recollections. These gave me more trouble than one would think. 


I must have been a trifle light-headed still; and the sea-water I had drunk 
couldn't have been very good for me either, even though it had helped to 
revive me. I remembered, of course, that I was Mark Irwin, first mate of the 
freighter Auckland, plying between Callao and Wellington; and I recalled 
only too well the night when Captain Melville had wrenched me bodily 
from my bunk, from the dreamless under-sea of a dog-tired slumber, 
shouting that the ship was on fire. I recalled the roaring hell of flame and 
smoke through which we had fought our way to the deck, to find that the 
vessel was already past retrieving, since the fire had reached the oil that 
formed part of her cargo; and then the swift launching of boats in the lurid 
glare of the conflagration. Half the crew had been caught in the blazing 
forecastle; and those of us who escaped were compelled to put off without 
water or provisions. We had rowed for days in a dead calm, without 
sighting any vessel, and were suffering the tortures of the damned, when a 
storm had arisen. In this storm, two of the boats were lost; and the third, 
which was manned by Captain Melville, the second mate, the boatswain, 
and myself, had survived. But sometime during the storm, or during the 
days and nights of delirium that followed, my companions must have gone 
overboard... This much I recalled; but all of it was somehow unreal and 
remote, and seemed to pertain only to another person than the one who was 
floating shoreward on the waters of a still lagoon. I felt very dreamy and 
detached; and even my thirst didn't trouble me half as much now as it had 
on awakening. 


The boat touched a beach of fine, pearly sand, before I began to wonder 
where I was and to speculate concerning the shores I had reached. I knew 
that we had been hundreds of miles southwest of Easter Island on the night 
of the fire, in a part of the Pacific where there is no other land; and certainly 
this couldn't be Easter Island. What, then, could it be? I realized with a sort 
of shock that I must have found something not on any charted course or 


geological map. Of course, it was an isle of some kind; but I could form no 
idea of its possible extent; and I had no way of deciding offhand whether it 
was peopled or unpeopled. Except for the lush vegetation, and a few queer- 
looking birds and butterflies, and some equally queer-looking fish in the 
lagoon, there was no visible life anywhere. 


I got out of the boat, feeling very weak and wobbly in the hot white 
sunshine that poured down upon everything like a motionless universal 
cataract. My first thought was to find fresh water; and I plunged at random 
among the mighty fern-trees, parting their enormous leaves with extreme 
effort, and sometimes reeling against their boles to save myself from 
falling. Twenty or thirty paces, however, and then I came to a tiny rill that 
sprang in shattered crystal from a low ledge, to collect in a placid pool 
where ten-inch mosses and broad, anemone-like blossoms mirrored 
themselves. The water was cool and sweet: I drank profoundly, and felt the 
benison of its freshness permeate all my parched tissues. 


Now I began to look around for some sort of edible fruit. Close to the 
stream, I found a shrub that was trailing its burden of salmon-yellow drupes 
on the giant mosses. I couldn't identify the fruit; but its aspect was 
delicious, and I decided to take a chance. It was full of a sugary pulp; and 
strength returned to me even as | ate. My brain cleared, and I recovered 
many, if not all, of the faculties that had been in a state of partial abeyance. 


I went back to the boat, and bailed out all the sea-water; then I tried to drag 
the boat as far up on the sand as I could, in case I might need it again at any 
future time. My strength was inadequate to the task; and still fearing that 
the tide might carry it away, I cut some of the high grasses with my clasp- 
knife and wove them into a long rope, with which I moored the boat to the 
nearest palm-tree. 


Now, for the first time, I surveyed my situation with an analytic eye, and 
became aware of much that I had hitherto failed to observe or realize. A 
medley of queer impressions thronged upon me, some of which could not 
have arrived through the avenues of the known senses. To begin with, I saw 
more Clearly the abnormal oddity of the plant-forms about me: they were 


not the palm-ferns, grasses and shrubs that are native to South sea islands: 
their leaves, their stems, their frondage, were mainly of uncouth archaic 
types, such as might have existed in former aeons, on the sea-lost littorals of 
Mu. They differed from anything I had seen in Australia or New Guinea, 
those asylums of a primeval flora; and, gazing upon them, I was 
overwhelmed with intimations of a dark and prehistoric antiquity. And the 
silence around me seemed to become the silence of dead ages and of things 
that have gone down beneath oblivion's tide. From that moment, I felt that 
there was something wrong about the island. But somehow I couldn't tell 
just what it was, or seize definitely upon everything that contributed to this 
impression. 


Aside from the bizarre-looking vegetation, I noticed that there was a 
queerness about the very sun. It was too high in the heavens for any latitude 
to which I could conceivably have drifted; and it was too large anyway; and 
the sky was unnaturally bright, with a dazzling incandescence. There was a 
spell of perpetual quietude upon the air, and never the slightest rippling of 
leaves or water; and the whole landscape hung before me like a monstrous 
vision of unbelievable realms apart from time and space. According to all 
the maps, that island couldn't exist, anyhow... More and more decisively I 
knew that there was something wrong: I felt an eerie confusion, a weird 
bewilderment, like one who has been cast away on the shores of an alien 
planet; and it seemed to me that I was separated from my former life, and 
from everything I had ever known, by an interval of distance more 
irremeable than all the blue leagues of sea and sky; that, like the island 
itself, I was lost to all possible reorientation. For a few instants, this feeling 
became a nervous panic, a paralyzing horror. 


In an effort to overcome my agitation, I set off along the shore of the 
lagoon, pacing with feverish rapidity. It occurred to me that I might as well 
explore the island; and perhaps, after all, I might find some clue to the 
mystery, might stumble on something of explanation or reassurance. 


After several serpent-like turns of the winding water, I reached the end of 
the lagoon. Here the country began to slope upward toward a high ridge, 
heavily wooded with the same vegetation I had already met, to which a 


long-leaved araucaria was now added. This ridge was apparently the crest 
of the island; and, after a half-hour of groping among the ferns, the stiff 
archaic shrubs and araucarias, I managed to surmount it. 


Here, through a rift in the foliage, I looked down upon a scene no less 
incredible than unexpected. The further shore of the island was visible 
below me; and all along the curving beach of a land-locked harbor were the 
stone roofs and towers of a town! Even at that distance, I could see that the 
architecture was of an unfamiliar type; and I was not sure at first glance 
whether the buildings were ancient ruins or the homes of a living people. 
Then, beyond the roofs, I saw that several strange-looking vessels were 
moored at a sort of mole, flaunting their orange sails in the sunlight. 


My excitement was indescribable: at most (if the island were peopled at all) 
I had thought to find a few savage huts; and here below me were edifices 
that betokened a considerable degree of civilization! What they were, or 
who had builded them, were problems beyond surmise; but, as I hastened 
down the slope toward the harbor, a very human eagerness was mingled 
with the dumbfoundment and stupefaction I had been experiencing. At 
least, there were people on the island; and, at the realization of this, the 
horror that had been a part of my bewilderment was dissipated for the 
nonce. 


When I drew nearer to the houses, I saw that they were indeed strange. But 
the strangeness was not wholly inherent in their architectural forms; nor 
was I able to trace its every source, or define it in any way, by word or 
image. The houses were built of a stone whose precise color I cannot recall, 
since it was neither brown nor red nor grey, but a hue that seemed to 
combine, yet differ from, all these; and I remember only that the general 
type of construction was low and square, with square towers. The 
strangeness lay in more than this—in the sense of a remote and stupefying 
antiquity that emanated from them like an odor: I knew at once that they 
were old as the uncouth primordial trees and grasses, and, like these, were 
parcel of a long-forgotten world. 


Then I saw the people—those people before whom not only my ethnic 
knowledge, but my very reason, were to own themselves baffled. There 
were scores of them in sight among the buildings, and all of them appeared 
to be intensely preoccupied with something or other. At first I couldn't make 
out what they were doing, or trying to do; but plainly they were much in 
earnest about it. Some were looking at the sea or the sun, and then at long 
scrolls of a paper-like material which they held in their hands; and many 
were grouped on a stone platform around a large, intricate metal apparatus 
resembling an armillary. All of these people were dressed in tunic-like 
garments of unusual amber and azure and Tyrian shades, cut in a fashion 
that was unfamiliar to history; and when I came close, I saw that their faces 
were broad and flat, with a vague fore-omening of the Mongolian in their 
oblique eyes. But, in an unspecifiable was, the character of their features 
was not that of any race that has seen the sun for a million years; and the 
low, liquid, many-vowelled words which they spoke to each other were not 
denotive of any recorded language. 


None of them appeared to notice me; and I went up to a group of three who 
were studying one of the long scrolls I have mentioned, and addressed 
them. For all answer, they bent closer above the scroll; and even when I 
plucked one of them by the sleeve, it was evident that he did not observe 
me. Much amazed, I peered into their faces, and was struck by the mingling 
of supreme perplexity and monomaniacal intentness which their expression 
displayed. There was much of the madman, and more of the scientist, 
absorved in some irresoluble problem. Their eyes were fixed and fiery, their 
lips moved and mumbled in a fever of perpetual disquiet; and, following 
their gaze, I saw that the thing they were studying was a sort of chart or 
map, whose yellowing paper and faded inks were manifestly of past ages. 
The continents and seas and isles on this map were not those of the world I 
knew; and their names were written in heteroclitic runes of a lost alphabet. 
There was one immense continent in particular, with a tiny isle close to its 
southern shore; and ever and anon, one of the beings who pored above the 
map would touch this isle with his fingertip, and then would stare toward 
the empty horizon, as if he were seeking to recover a vanished shoreline. I 
received a distinct impression that these people were as irretrievably lost as 


I myself; that they too were disturbed and baffled by a situation not to be 
solved or redeemed. 


I went on toward the stone platform, which stood in a broad open space 
among the foremost houses. It was perhaps ten feet high, and access to it 
was given by a flight of winding steps. I mounted the steps, and tried to 
accost the people were crowding about the armillary-like instrument. But 
they too were utterly oblivious of me, and intent upon the observations they 
were making. Some of them were turning the great celestial sphere; some 
were consulting various geographical and celestial maps; and, from my 
nautical knowledge, I could see that certain of their companions were 
taking the height of the sun with a kind of astrolabe. All of them wore the 
same look of perplexity and savant-like preoccupation which I had 
observed in the others. 


Seeing that my efforts to attract their attention were fruitless, I left the 
platform and wandered along the streets toward the harbor. The strangeness 
and inexplicability of it all were too much for me: more and more, | felt that 
I was being alienated from the realms of all rational experience or 
conjecture; that I had fallen into some unearthly limbo of confoundment 
and unreason, into the cul-de-sac of an ultra-terrestrial dimension. These 
beings were so palpably astray and bewildered; it was so obvious that they 
knew as well as I that there was something wrong with the geography, and 
perhaps with the chronology, of their island. 


I spent the rest of the day roaming around; but nowhere could I find anyone 
who was able to perceive my presence; and nowhere was there anything to 
reassure me, or resolve my ever-growing confusion of mind and spirit. 
Everywhere there were men, and also women; and though comparatively 
few of them were grey and wrinkled, they all conveyed to my apprehension 
a feeling of immemorial eld, of years and cycles beyond all record or 
computation. And all were troubled, all were feverously intent, and were 
perusing maps or reading ancient pells and volumes, or staring at the sea 
and sky, or studying the brazen tablets of astronomical parapegms along the 
streets, as if by so doing they could somehow find the flaw in their 
reckonings. There were men and women of mature years, and some with 


the fresh, unlined visages of youth; but in all the place I saw but one child; 
and the face of the child was no less perplexed and troubled than those of its 
elders. If anyone ate or drank or carried on the normal occupations of life, it 
was not done within my scope of vision; and I conceived the idea that they 
had lived in this manner, obsessed with the same problem, through a period 
of time which would have been practically eternal in any other world than 
theirs. 


I came to a large building, whose open door was dark with the shadows of 
the interior. Peering in, I found that it was a temple; for across the deserted 
twilight, heavy with the stale fumes of burnt-out incense, the slant eyes of a 
baleful and monstrous image glared upon me. The thing was seemingly of 
stone or wood, with gorilla-like arms and the malignant features of a 
subhuman race. From what little I could see in the gloom, it was not 
pleasant to look upon; and I left the temple, and continued my 
perambulations. 


Now I came to the waterfront, where the vessels with orange sails were 
moored at a stone mole. There were five or six of them in all: they were 
small galleys, with single banks of oars, and figureheads of metal that were 
graven with the likeness of primordial gods. They were indescribably worn 
by the waves of untold years; their sails were rotting rags; and no less than 
all else on the island, they bore the imprint of a dread antiquity. It was easy 
to believe that their grotesquely carven prows had touched the aeon-sunken 
wharves of Lemuria. 


I returned to the town; and once again I sought to make my presence known 
to the inhabitants, but all in vain. And after a while, as I trudged from street 
to street, the sun went down behind the island, and the stars came swiftly 
out in a heaven of purpureal velvet. The stars were large and lustrous and 
were innumerably thick: with the eye of a practiced mariner, I studied them 
eagerly; but I could not trace the wonted constellations, though here and 
there I thought that I perceived a distortion or elongation of some familiar 
grouping. All was hopelessly askew, and disorder crept into my very brain, 
as I tried once more to orient myself, and noticed that the inhabitants of the 
town were still busied with a similar endeavor... 


I have no way of computing the length of my sojourn on the island. Time 
didn't seem to have any proper meaning there; and, even if it had, my 
mental state was not one to admit of precise reckoning. It was all so 
impossible and unreal, so much like an absurd and troublesome 
hallucination; and half the time, I thought that it was merely a continuation 
of my delirium—that probably I was still drifting in the boat. After all, this 
was the most reasonable supposition; and I don't wonder that those who 
have heard my story refuse to entertain any other. I'd agree with them, if it 
weren't for one or two quite material details... 


The manner in which I lived is pretty vague to me, also. I remember 
sleeping under the stars, outside the town; I remember eating and drinking, 
and watching those people day after day, as they pursued their hopeless 
calculations. Sometimes I went into the houses and helped myself to food; 
and once or twice, if I remember rightly, I slept on a couch in one of them, 
without being disputed or heeded by the owners. There was nothing that 
could break the spell of their obsession or force them to notice me; and I 
soon gave up the attempt. And it seemed to me, as time went on, that | 
myself was no less unreal, no less doubtful and insubstantial, than their 
disregard would appear to indicate. 


In the midst of my bewilderment, however, I found myself wondering if it 
would be possible to get away from the island. I remembered my boat, and 
remembered also that I had no oars. And forthwith I made tentative 
preparations for departure. In broad daylight, before the eyes of the 
townspeople, I took two oars from one of the galleys in the harbor, and 
carried them across the ridge to where my boat was hidden. The oars were 
very heavy, their blades were broad as fans, and their handles were fretted 
with hieroglyphs of silver. Also, I appropriated from one of the houses two 
earthen jars, painted with barbaric figures, and bore them away to the 
lagoon, intending to fill them with fresh water when I left. And also I 
collected a supply of food. But somehow the brain-muddling mystery of it 
all had paralyzed my initiative; and even when everything was ready, | 
delayed my departure. I felt, too, that the inhabitants must have tried 
innumerable times to get away in their galleys, and had always failed. And 
so I lingered on, like a man in the grip of some ridiculous nightmare. 


One evening, when those distorted stars had all come out, I became aware 
that unusual things were going on. The people were no longer standing 
about in groups, with their customary porings and discussions, but were all 
hastening toward the temple-like edifice. I followed them, and peered in at 
the door. 


The place was lit with flaring torches that flung demoniac shadows on the 
crowd and on the idol before whom they were bowing. Perfumes were 
burnt, and chants were sung in the myriad-vowelled language with which 
my ear had become familiarized. They were invoking that frightful image 
with gorilla-like arms and half-human, half-animal face; and it was not hard 
for me to surmise the purpose of the invocation. Then the voices died to a 
sorrowful whisper, the smoke of the censers thinned, and the little child I 
had once seen was thrust forward in a vacant space between the 
congregation and the idol. 


I had thought, of course, that the god was of wood or stone; but now, in a 
flash of terror and consternation, I wondered if I had been mistaken. For the 
oblique eyes opened more widely, and glowered upon the child, and the 
long arms, ending in knife-taloned fingers, lifted slowly and reached 
forward. And arrow-sharp fangs were displayed in the bestial grin of the 
leaning face. The child was still as a bird beneath the hypnotic eyes of a 
serpent; and there was no movement, and no longer even a whisper, from 
the waiting throng... 


I cannot recall what happened then: whenever I try to recall it, there is a 
cloud of horror and darkness in my brain. I must have left the temple and 
fled across the island by starlight; but of this, too, | remember nothing. My 
first recollection is of rowing seaward through the narrow chasm by which I 
had entered the lagoon, and of trying to steer a course by the wried and 
twisted constellations. After that, there were days and days on a bland, 
unrippled sea, beneath a heaven of dazzling incandescence; and more nights 
below the crazy stars; till the days and nights became an eternity of tortured 
weariness and my food and water were all consumed; and hunger and thirst 


and a feverous calenture with tossing, seething hallucinations, were all that 
I knew. 


One night, I came to myself for a little while, and lay staring up at the sky. 
And once more the stars were those of the rightful heavens; and I gave 
thanks to God for my sight of the Southern Cross, ere I slid back into coma 
and delirium. And when I recovered consciousness again, I was lying in a 
ship's cabin, and the ship's doctor was bending over me. 


They were all very kind to me on that ship. But when I tried to tell them my 
tale, they smiled pityingly; and after a few attempts, I learned to keep my 
silence. They were very curious about the two oars with silver-fretted 
handles, and the painted jars which they found with me in the boat; but they 
were all too frank in refusing to accept my explanation. No such island and 
no such people could possibly exist, they said: it was contrary to all the 
maps that had ever been made, and gave the direct lie to all the ethnologists 
and geographers. 


Often I wonder about it, myself, for there are so many things I can't explain. 
Is there a part of the Pacific that extends beyond time and space—an 
oceanic limbo into which, by some unknowable cataclysm, that island 
passed in a bygone period, even as Lemuria sank beneath the wave? And if 
so, by what abrogation of dimensional laws was I enabled to reach the 
island and depart from it? These things are beyond speculation. But often in 
my dream, I see again the incognizably distorted stars, and share the 
confusion and bafflement of a lost people, as they pore above their useless 
charts, and take the altitude of a deviated sun. 


"The Uncharted Isle" by Clark Ashton Smith. Transcribed by James Russell 
from A Rendezvous in Averoigne (Arkham House 1988), pp.277-86. 


THE VAULTS OF YOH-VOMBIS (ABRIDGED) 


If the doctors are correct in their prognostication, I have only a few Martian 
hours of life remaining to me. In those hours I shall endeavor to relate, as a 
warning to others who might follow in our footsteps, the singular and 
frightful happenings that terminated our research among the ruins of Yoh- 
Vombis. If my story will only serve to prevent future explorations, the 
telling will not have been in vain. 


There were eight of us, professional archaeologists with more or less 
terrene and interplanetary experience, who set forth with native guides from 
Ignarh, the commercial metropolis of Mars, to inspect that ancient, aeon- 
deserted city. Allan Octave, our official leader, held his primacy by 
knowing more about Martian archaeology than any other terrestrial on the 
planet; and others of the party, such as William Harper and Jonas Halgren, 
had been associated with him in many of his previous researches. I, Rodney 
Severn, was more of a newcomer, having spent but a few months on Mars; 
and the greater part of my own ultra-terrene delvings had been confined to 
Venus. 


The nude, spongy-chested Aihais had spoken deterringly of vast deserts 
filled with ever-swirling sandstorms, through which we must pass to reach 
Yoh-Vombis; and in spite of our munificent offers of payment, it had been 
difficult to secure guides for the journey. Therefore we were surprised as 
well as pleased when we came to the ruins after seven hours of plodding 
across the flat, treeless, orange-yellow desolation to the southwest of 
Ignarh. 


We beheld our destination, for the first time, in the setting of the small, 
remote sun. For a little, we thought that the domeless, three-angled towers 
and broken-down monoliths were those of some unlegended city, other than 
the one we sought. But the disposition of the ruins, which lay in a sort of 
arc for almost the entire extent of a low, gneissic, league-long elevation of 
bare, eroded stone, together with the type of architecture, soon convinced us 
that we had found our goal. No other ancient city on Mars had been laid out 
in that manner; and the strange, many-terraced buttresses, like the stairways 


of forgotten Anakim, were peculiar to the prehistoric race that built Yoh- 
Vombis. 


I have seen the hoary, sky-confronting walls of Machu Picchu amid the 
desolate Andes; and the frozen, giant-builded battlements of Uogam on the 
glacial tundras of the nightward hemisphere of Venus. But these were as 
things of yesteryear compared to the walls upon which we gazed. The 
whole region was far from the life-giving canals beyond whose environs 
even the more noxious flora and fauna are seldom found; and we had seen 
no living thing since our departure from Ignarh. But here, in this place of 
petrified sterility, of eternal bareness and solitude, it seemed that life could 
never have been. 


I think we all received the same impression as we stood staring in silence 
while the pale, samies-like sunset fell on the dark and megalithic ruins. I 
remember gasping a little, in an air that seemed to have been touched by the 
irrespirable chill of death; and I heard the same sharp, laborious intake of 
breath from others of our party. 


"That place is deader than an Egyptian morgue," observed Harper. 


"Certainly it is far more ancient," Octave assented. "According to the most 
reliable legends, the Yorhis, who built Yoh-Vombis, were wiped out by the 
present ruling race at least forty thousand years ago." 


"There's a story, isn't there," said Harper, "that the last remnant of the 
Yorhis was destroyed by some unknown agency—something too horrible 
and outré to be mentioned even in a myth?" 


"Of course, I've heard that legend," agreed Octave. "Maybe we'll find 
evidence among the ruins to prove or disprove it. The Yorhis may have 
been cleaned out by some terrible epidemic, such as the Yashta pestilence, 
which was a kind of green mould that ate all the bones of the body, together 
with the teeth and nails. But we needn't be afraid of getting it, if there are 
any mummies in Yoh-Vombis—the bacteria will all be as dead as their 
victims, after so many cycles of planetary desiccation." 


The sun had gone down with uncanny swiftness, as if it had disappeared 
through some sort of prestidigitation rather than the normal process of 
setting. We felt the instant chill of the blue-green twilight; and the ether 
above us was like a huge, transparent dome of sunless ice, shot with a 
million bleak sparklings that were the stars. We donned the coats and 
helmets of Martian fur, which must always be worn at night; and going on 
to westward of the walls, we established our camp in their lee, so that we 
might be sheltered a little from the jaar, that cruel desert wind that always 
blows from the east before dawn. Then, lighting the alcohol lamps that had 
been brought along for cooking purposes, we huddled around them while 
the evening meal was prepared and eaten. 


Afterwards, for comfort rather than because of weariness, we retired early 
to our sleeping-bags; and the two Aihais, our guides, wrapped themselves in 
the cerement-like folds of bassa-cloth which are all the protection their 
leathery skins appear to require even in sub-zero temperatures. 


Even in my thick, double-lined bag, I still felt the rigor of the night air; and 
I am sure it was this, rather than anything else, which kept me awake for a 
long while and rendered my eventual slumber somewhat restless and 
broken. At any rate, I was not troubled by even the least presentiment of 
alarm or danger; and I should have laughed at the idea that anything of peril 
could lurk in Yoh-Vombis, amid whose undreamable and _ stupefying 
antiquities the very phantoms of its dead must long since have faded into 
nothingness. 


I must have drowsed again and again, with starts of semi-wakefulness. At 
last, in one of these, I knew vaguely that the small twin moons had risen 
and were making huge and far-flung shadows with the domeless towers; 
shadows that almost touched the glimmering, shrouded forms of my 
companions. 


The whole scene was locked in a petrific stillness; and none of the sleepers 
stirred. Then, as my lids were about to close, I received an impression of 
movement in the frozen gloom; and it seemed to me that a portion of the 


foremost shadow had detached itself and was crawling toward Octave, who 
lay nearer to the ruins than we others. 


Even through my heavy lethargy, I was disturbed by a warning of 
something unnatural and perhaps ominous. I started to sit up; and even as I 
moved, the shadowy object, whatever it was, drew back and became 
merged once more in the greater shadow. Its vanishment startled me into 
full wakefulness; and yet I could not be sure that I had actually seen the 
thing. In that brief, final glimpse, it had seemed like a roughly circular piece 
of cloth or leather, dark and crumpled, and twelve or fourteen inches in 
diameter, that ran along the ground with the doubling movement of an 
inchworm, causing it to fold and unfold in a startling manner as it went. 


I did not go to sleep again for nearly an hour; and if it had not been for the 
extreme cold, I should doubtless have gotten up to investigate and make 
sure whether I had really beheld an object of such bizarre nature or had 
merely dreamt it. But more and more I began to convince myself that the 
thing was too unlikely and fantastical to have been anything but the figment 
of a dream. And at last I nodded off into light slumber. 


The chill, demoniac sighing of the jaar across the jagged walls awoke me, 
and I saw that the faint moonlight had received the hueless accession of 
early dawn. We all arose, and prepared our breakfast with fingers that grew 
numb in spite of the spirit-lamps. 


My queer visual experience during the night had taken on more than ever a 
phantasmagoric unreality; and I gave it no more than a passing thought and 
did not speak of it to the others. We were all eager to begin our 
explorations; and shortly after sunrise we started on a preliminary tour of 
examination. 


Strangely, as it seemed, the two Martians refused to accompany us. Stolid 
and taciturn, they gave no explicit reason; but evidently nothing would 
induce them to enter Yoh-Vombis. Whether or not they were afraid of the 
ruins, we were unable to determine: their enigmatic faces, with the small 
oblique eyes and huge, flaring nostrils, betrayed neither fear nor any other 


emotion intelligible to man. In reply to our questions, they merely said that 
no Aihai had set foot among the ruins for ages. Apparently there was some 
mysterious taboo in connection with the place. 


For equipment in that preliminary tour we took along only our electric 
torches and a crowbar. Our other tools, and some cartridges of high 
explosives, we left at our camp, to be used later if necessary, after we had 
surveyed the ground. One or two of us owned automatics; but these were 
also left behind; for it seemed absurd to imagine that any form of life would 
be encountered among the ruins. 


Octave was visibly excited as we began our inspection, and maintained a 
running fire of exclamatory comment. The rest of us were subdued and 
silent: it was impossible to shake off the somber awe and wonder that fell 
upon us from those megalithic stones. 


We went on for some distance among the triangular, terraced buildings, 
following the zigzag streets that conformed to this peculiar architecture. 
Most of the towers were more or less dilapidated; and everywhere we saw 
the deep erosion wrought by cycles of blowing wind and sand, which, in 
many cases, had worn into roundness the sharp angles of the mighty walls. 
We entered some of the towers, but found utter emptiness within. Whatever 
they had contained in the way of furnishings must long ago have crumbled 
into dust; and the dust had been blown away by the searching desert gales. 


At length we came to the wall of a vast terrace, hewn from the plateau 
itself. On this terrace, the central buildings were grouped like a sort of 
acropolis. A flight of time-eaten steps, designed for longer limbs than those 
of men or even the gangling modern Martians, afforded access to the hewn 
summit. 


Pausing, we decided to defer our investigation of the higher buildings, 
which, being more exposed than the others, were doubly ruinous and 
dilapidated, and in all likelihood would offer little for our trouble. Octave 
had begun to voice his disappointment over our failure to find anything in 
the nature of artifacts that would throw light on the history of Yoh-Vombis. 


Then, a little to the right of the stairway, we perceived an entrance in the 
main wall, half-choked with ancient débris. Behind the heap of detritus, we 
found the beginning of a downward flight of steps. Darkness poured from 
the opening, musty with primordial stagnancies of decay; and we could see 
nothing below the first steps, which gave the appearance of being 
suspended over a black gulf. 


Throwing his torch-beam into the abyss, Octave began to descend the stairs. 
His eager voice called us to follow. 


At the bottom of the high, awkward steps, we found ourselves in a long and 
roomy vault, like a subterranean hallway. Its floor was deep with siftings of 
immemorial dust. The air was singularly heavy, as if the lees of an ancient 
atmosphere, less tenuous than that of Mars today, had settled down and 
remained in that stagnant darkness. It was harder to breathe than the outer 
air: it was filled with unknown effluvia; and the light dust arose before us at 
every step, diffusing a faintness of bygone corruption, like the dust of 
powdered mummies. 


At the end of the vault, before a strait and lofty doorway, our torches 
revealed an immense shallow urn or pan, supported on short cube-shaped 
legs, and wrought from a dull, blackish-green material. In its bottom, we 
perceived a deposit of dark and cinder-like fragments, which gave off a 
slight but disagreeable pungence, like the phantom of some more powerful 
odor. Octave, bending over the rim, began to cough and sneeze as he 
inhaled it. 


"That stuff, whatever it was, must have been a pretty powerful fumigant," 
he observed. "The people of Yoh-Vombis may have used it to disinfect the 
vaults." 


The doorway beyond the shallow urn admitted us to a larger chamber, 
whose floor was comparatively free of dust. We found that the dark stone 
beneath our feet was marked off in multiform geometric patterns, traced 
with ochreous ore, amid which, as in Egyptian cartouches, hieroglyphics 
and highly formalized drawings were enclosed. We could make little from 


most of them; but the figures in many were doubtless designed to represent 
the Yorhis themselves. Like the Aihais, they were tall and angular, with 
great, bellows-like chests. The ears and nostrils, as far as we could judge, 
were not so huge and flaring as those of the modern Martians. All of these 
Yorhis were depicted as being nude; but in one of the cartouches, done in a 
far hastier style than the others, we perceived two figures whose high, 
conical craniums were wrapped in what seemed to be a sort of turban, 
which they were about to remove or adjust. The artist seemed to have laid a 
peculiar emphasis on the odd gesture with which the sinuous, four-jointed 
fingers were plucking at these headdresses; and the whole posture was 
unexplainably contorted. 


From the second vault, passages ramified in all directions, leading to a 
veritable warren of catacombs. Here, enormous pot-bellied urns of the same 
material as the fumigating-pan, but taller than a man's head and fitted with 
angular-handled stoppers, were ranged in solemn rows along the walls, 
leaving scant room for two of us to walk abreast. When we succeeded in 
removing one of the huge stoppers, we saw that the jar was filled to the rim 
with ashes and charred fragments of bone. Doubtless (as is still the Martian 
custom) the Yorhis had stored the cremated remains of whole families in 
single urns. 


Even Octave became silent as we went on; and a sort of meditative awe 
seemed to replace his former excitement. We others, I think, were utterly 
weighed down to a man by the solid gloom of a concept-defying antiquity, 
into which it seemed that we were going further and further at every step. 


The shadows fluttered before us like the monstrous and misshapen wings of 
phantom bats. There was nothing anywhere but the atom-like dust of ages, 
and the jars that held the ashes of a long-extinct people. But, clinging to the 
high roof in one of the further vaults, I saw a dark and corrugated patch of 
circular form, like a withered fungus. It was impossible to reach the thing; 
and we went on after peering at it with many futile conjectures. Oddly 
enough, I failed to remember at that moment the crumpled, shadowy object 
I had seen or dreamt of the night before. 


I have no idea how far we had gone, when we came to the last vault; but it 
seemed that we had been wandering for ages in that forgotten underworld. 
The air was growing fouler and more irrespirable, with a thick, sodden 
quality, as if from a sediment of material rottenness; and we had about 
decided to tum back. Then, without warning, at the end of a long, urn-lined 
catacomb, we found ourselves confronted by a blank wall. 


Here we came upon one of the strangest and most mystifying of our 
discoveries—a mummified and incredibly desiccated figure, standing erect 
against the wall. It was more than seven feet in height, of a brown, 
bituminous color, and was wholly nude except for a sort of black cowl that 
covered the upper head and drooped down at the side in wrinkled folds. 
From the size and general contour, it was plainly one of the ancient Yorhis 
—perhaps the sole member of this race whose body had remained intact. 


We all felt an inexpressible thrill at the sheer age of this shrivelled thing, 
which, in the dry air of the vault, had endured through all the historic and 
geologic vicissitudes of the planet, to provide a visible link with lost cycles. 


Then, as we peered closer with our torches, we saw why the mummy had 
maintained an upright position. At ankles, knees, waist, shoulders and neck 
it was shackled to the wall by heavy metal bands, so deeply eaten and 
embrowned with a sort of rust that we had failed to distinguish them at first 
sight in the shadow. The strange cowl on the head, when closelier studied, 
continued to baffle us, It was covered with a fine, mould-like pile, unclean 
and dusty as ancient cobwebs. Something about it, I knew not what, was 
abhorrent and revolting. 


"By Jove! this is a real find!" ejaculated Octave, as he thrust his torch into 
the mummified face, where shadows moved like living things in the pit- 
deep hollows of the eyes and the huge triple nostrils and wide ears that 
flared upward beneath the cowl. 


Still lifting the torch, he put out his free hand and touched the body very 
lightly. Tentative as the touch had been, the lower part of the barrel-like 
torso, the legs, the hands and forearms, all seemed to dissolve into powder, 


leaving the head and upper body and arms still hanging in their metal 
fetters. The progress of decay had been queerly unequal, for the remnant 
portions gave no sign of disintegration. 


Octave cried out in dismay, and then began to cough and sneeze, as the 
cloud of brown powder, floating with an airy lightness, enveloped him. We 
others all stepped back to avoid the powder. Then, above the spreading 
cloud, I saw an unbelievable thing. The black cowl on the mummy's head 
began to curl and twitch upward at the corners, it writhed with a verminous 
motion, it fell from the withered cranium, seeming to enfold and unfold 
convulsively in mid-air as it fell. Then it dropped on the bare head of 
Octave who, in his disconcertment at the crumbling of the mummy, had 
remained standing close to the wall. At that instant, in a start of profound 
terror, I remembered the thing that had inched itself from the shadows of 
Yoh-Vombis in the light of the twin moons, and had drawn back like a 
figment of slumber at my first waking movement. 


Cleaving closely as a tightened cloth, the thing enfolded Octave's hair and 
brow and eyes, and he shrieked wildly, with incoherent pleas for help, and 
tore with frantic fingers at the cowl, but failed to loosen it. Then his cries 
began to mount in a mad crescendo of agony, as if beneath some instrument 
of infernal torture; and he danced and capered blindly about the vault, 
eluding us with strange celerity as we all sprang forward in an effort to 
reach him and release him from his weird encumbrance. The whole 
happening was mysterious as a nightmare; but the thing that had fallen on 
his head was plainly some unclassified form of Martian life, which, 
contrary to all the known laws of science, had survived in those primordial 
catacombs. We must rescue him from those clutches if we could. 


We tried to close in on the frenzied figure of our chief—which, in the far 
from roomy space between the last urns and the wall, should have been an 
easy matter. But, darting away, in a manner doubly incomprehensible 
because of his blindfolded condition, he circled about us and ran past, to 
disappear among the urns toward the outer labyrinth of intersecting 
catacombs. 


"My God! What has happened to him?" cried Harper. "The man acts as if he 
were possessed." 


There was obviously no time for a discussion of the enigma, and we all 
followed Octave as speedily as our astonishment would permit. We had lost 
sight of him in the darkness; and when we came to the first division of the 
vaults, we were doubtful as to which passage he had taken, till we heard a 
shrill scream, several times repeated, in a catacomb on the extreme left. 
There was a weird, unearthly quality in those screams, which may have 
been due to the long-stagnant air or the peculiar acoustics of the ramifying 
caverns. But somehow I could not imagine them as issuing from human lips 
—at least not from those of a living man. They seemed to contain a 
soulless, mechanical agony, as if they had been wrung from a devil-driven 
corpse. 


Thrusting our torches before us into the lurching, fleeing shadows, we raced 
along between rows of mighty urns. The screaming had died away in 
sepulchral silence; but far off we heard the light and muffled thud of 
running feet. We followed in headlong pursuit; but, gasping painfully in the 
vitiated, miasmal air, we were soon compelled to slacken our pace without 
coming in sight of Octave. Very faintly, and further away than ever, like the 
tomb-swallowed steps of a phantom, we heard his vanishing footfalls. Then 
they ceased; and we heard nothing, except our own convulsive breathing, 
and the blood that throbbed in our temple-veins like steadily beaten drums 
of alarm. 


We went on, dividing our party into three contingents when we came to a 
triple branching of the caverns. Harper and Halgren and I took the middle 
passage, and after we had gone on for an endless interval without finding 
any trace of Octave, and had threaded our way through recesses piled to the 
roof with colossal urns that must have held the ashes of a hundred 
generations, we came out in the huge chamber with the geometric floor- 
designs. Here, very shortly, we were joined by the other, who had likewise 
failed to locate our missing leader. 


It would be useless to detail our renewed and hour-long search of the 
myriad vaults, many of which we had not hitherto explored. All were 
empty, as far as any sign of life was concerned. I remember passing once 
more through the vault in which I had seen the dark, rounded patch on the 
ceiling, and noting with a shudder that the patch was gone. It was a miracle 
that we did not lose ourselves in that underworld maze; but at last we came 
back again to the final catacomb, in which we had found the shackled 
mummy. 


We heard a measured and recurrent clangor as we neared the place—a most 
alarming and mystifying sound under the circumstances. It was like the 
hammering of ghouls on some forgotten mausoleum. When we drew nearer, 
the beams of our torches revealed a sight that was no less unexplainable 
than unexpected. A human figure, with its back toward us and the head 
concealed by a swollen black object that had the size and form of a sofa 
cushion, was standing near the remains of the mummy and was striking at 
the wall with a pointed metal bar. How long Octave had been there, and 
where he had found the bar, we could not know. But the blank wall had 
crumbled away beneath his furious blows, leaving on the floor a pile of 
cement-like fragments; and a small, narrow door, of the same ambiguous 
material as the cinerary urns and the fumigating-pan, had been laid bare. 


Amazed, uncertain, inexpressibly bewildered, we were all incapable of 
action or volition at that moment. The whole business was too fantastic and 
too horrifying, and it was plain that Octave had been overcome by some 
sort of madness. I, for one, felt the violent upsurge of sudden nausea when I 
had identified the loathsomely bloated thing that clung to Octave's head and 
drooped in obscene tumescence on his neck. I did not dare to surmise the 
causation of its bloating. 


Before any of us could recover our faculties, Octave flung aside the metal 
bar and began to fumble for something in the wall. It must have been a 
hidden spring; though how he could have known its location or existence is 
beyond all legitimate conjecture. With a dull, hideous grating, the 
uncovered door swung inward, thick and ponderous as a mausolean slab, 
leaving an aperture from which the nether midnight seemed to well like a 


flood of aeon-buried foulness. Somehow, at that instant, our electric torches 
flickered and grew dim; and we all breathed a suffocating fetor, like a 
draught from inner worlds of immemorial putrescence. 


Octave had turned toward us now, and he stood in an idle posture before the 
open door, like one who has finished some ordained task. I was the first of 
our party to throw off the paralyzing spell; and pulling out a clasp-knife— 
the only semblance of a weapon which I carried—I ran over to him. He 
moved back, but not quickly enough to evade me, when I stabbed with the 
four-inch blade at the black, turgescent mass that enveloped his whole 
upper head and hung down upon his eyes. 


What the thing was, I should prefer not to imagine—if it were possible to 
imagine. It was formless as a great slug, with neither head nor tail nor 
apparent organs—an unclean, puffy, leathery thing, covered with that fine, 
mould-like fur of which I have spoken. The knife tore into it as if through 
rotten parchment, making a long gash, and the horror appeared to collapse 
like a broken bladder. Out of it there gushed a sickening torrent of human 
blood, mingled with dark, filiated masses that may have been half-dissolved 
hair, and floating gelatinous lumps like molten bone, and shreds of a curdy 
white substance. At the same time Octave began to stagger, and went down 
at full length on the floor. Disturbed by his fall, the mummy-dust arose 
about him in a curling cloud, beneath which he lay mortally still. 


Conquering my revulsion, and choking with the dust, I bent over him and 
tore the flaccid, oozing horror from his head. It came with unexpected ease, 
as if I had removed a limp rag, but I wish to God that I had let it remain. 
Beneath, there was no longer a human cranium, for all had been eaten away, 
even to the eyebrows, and the half-devoured brain was laid bare as I lifted 
the cowl-like object. I dropped the unnamable thing from fingers that had 
grown suddenly nerveless, and it turned over as it fell, revealing on the 
nether side many rows of pinkish suckers, arranged in circles about a pallid 
disk that was covered with nerve-like filaments, suggesting a sort of plexus. 


My companions had pressed forward behind me; but, for an appreciable 
interval, no one spoke. 


"How long do you suppose he has been dead?" It was Halgren who 
whispered the awful question, which we had all been asking ourselves. 
Apparently no one felt able or willing to answer it; and we could only stare 
in horrible, timeless fascination at Octave. 


At length I made an effort to avert my gaze; and turning at random, I saw 
the remnants of the shackled mummy, and noted for the first time, with 
mechanical, unreal horror, the half-eaten condition of the withered head. 
From this, my gaze was diverted to the newly opened door at one side, 
without perceiving for a moment what had drawn my attention. Then, 
startled, I beheld beneath my torch, far down beyond the door, as if in some 
nether pit, a seething, multitudinous, worm-like movement of crawling 
shadows. They seemed to boil up in the darkness; and then, over the broad 
threshold of the vault, there poured the verminous vanguard of a countless 
army: things that were kindred to the monstrous diabolic leech I had torn 
from Octave's eaten head. Some were thin and flat, like writhing, doubling 
disks of cloth or leather, and others were more or less poddy, and crawled 
with gutted slowness. What they had found to feed on in the sealed, eternal 
midnight I do not know; and I pray that I never shall know. 


I sprang back and away from them, electrified with terror, sick with 
loathing, and the black army inched itself unendingly with nightmare 
swiftness from the unsealed abyss, like the nauseous vomit of horror-sated 
hells. As it poured toward us, burying Octave's body from sight in a 
writhing wave, I saw a stir of life from the seemingly dead thing I had cast 
aside, and saw the loathly struggle which it made to right itself and join the 
others. 


But neither I nor my companions could endure to look longer. We turned 
and ran between the mighty rows of urns, with the slithering mass of demon 
leeches close upon us, and scattered in blind panic when we came to the 
first division of the vaults. Heedless of each other or of anything but the 
urgency of flight, we plunged into the ramifying passages at random. 
Behind me, I heard someone stumble and go down, with a curse that 
mounted to an insane shrieking; but I knew that if I halted and went back, it 


would only be to invite the same baleful doom that had overtaken the 
hindmost of our party. 


Still clutching the electric torch and my open clasp-knife, I ran along a 
minor passage which, I seemed to remember, would conduct with more or 
less directness upon the large outer vault with the painted floor. Here I 
found myself alone. The others had kept to the main catacombs; and I heard 
far off a muffled babel of mad cries, as if several of them had been seized 
by their pursuers. 


It seemed that I must have been mistaken about the direction of the passage; 
for it turned and twisted in an unfamiliar manner, with many intersections, 
and I soon found that I was lost in the black labyrinth, where the dust had 
lain unstirred by living feet for inestimable generations. The cinerary 
warren had grown still once more; and I heard my own frenzied panting, 
loud and stertorous as that of a Titan in the dead silence. 


Suddenly, as I went on, my torch disclosed a human figure coming toward 
me in the gloom. Before I could master my startlement, the figure had 
passed me with long, machine-like strides, as if returning to the inner 
vaults. I think it was Harper, since the height and build were about right for 
him; but I am not altogether sure, for the eyes and upper head were muffled 
by a dark, inflated cowl, and the pale lips were locked as if a silence of 
tetanic torture—or death. Whoever he was, he had dropped his torch; and 
he was running blindfolded, in utter darkness, beneath the impulsion of that 
unearthly vampirism, to seek the very fountainhead of the unloosed horror. I 
knew that he was beyond human help; and I did not even dream of trying to 
stop him. 


Trembling violently, I resumed my flight, and was passed by two more of 
our party, stalking by with mechanical swiftness and sureness, and cowled 
with those Satanic leeches. The others must have returned by way of the 
main passages; for I did not meet them; and I was never to see them again. 


The remainder of my flight is a blur of pandemonian terror. Once more, 
after thinking that I was near the outer cavern, I found myself astray, and 


fled through a ranged eternity of monstrous urns, in vaults that must have 
extended for an unknown distance beyond our explorations. It seemed that I 
had gone on for years; and my lungs were choking with the aeon-dead air, 
and my legs were ready to crumble beneath me, when I saw far-off a tiny 
point of blessed daylight. I ran toward it, with all the terrors of the alien 
darkness crowding behind me, and accursed shadows flittering before, and 
saw that the vault ended in a low, ruinous entrance, littered by rubble on 
which there fell an arc of thin sunshine. 


It was another entrance than the one by which we had penetrated this lethal 
underworld. I was within a dozen feet of the opening when, without sound 
or other intimation, something dropped upon my head from the roof above, 
blinding me instantly and closing upon me like a tautened net. My brow and 
scalp, at the same time, were shot through with a million needle-like pangs 
—a manifold, ever-growing agony that seemed to pierce the very bone and 
converge from all sides upon my inmost brain. 


The terror and suffering of that moment were worse than aught which the 
hells of earthly madness or delirium could ever contain. I felt the foul, 
vampiric clutch of an atrocious death—and of more than death. 


I believe that I dropped the torch; but the fingers of my right hand had still 
retained the open knife. Instinctively—since I was hardly capable of 
conscious volition—I raised the knife and slashed blindly, again and again, 
many times, at the thing that had fastened its deadly folds upon me. The 
blade must have gone through and through the clinging monstrosity, to gash 
my own flesh in a score of places; but I did not feel the pain of those 
wounds in the million-throbbing torment that possessed me. 


At last I saw light, and saw that a black strip, loosened from above my eyes 
and dripping with my own blood, was hanging down my cheek. It writhed a 
little, even as it hung, and I ripped it away, and ripped the other remnants of 
the thing, tatter by oozing, bloody tatter, from off my brow and head. Then I 
staggered toward the entrance; and the wan light turned to a far, receding, 
dancing flame before me as I lurched and fell outside the cavern—a flame 


that fled like the last star of creation above the yawning, sliding chaos and 
oblivion into which I descended. . . 


I am told that my unconsciousness was of brief duration. I came to myself, 
with the cryptic faces of the two Martian guides bending over me. My head 
was full of lancinating pains, and half-remembered terrors closed upon my 
mind like the shadows of mustering harpies. I rolled over, and looked back 
toward the cavern-mouth, from which the Martians, after finding me, had 
seemingly dragged me for some little distance. The mouth was under the 
terraced angle of an outer building, and within sight of our camp. 


I stared at the black opening with hideous fascination, and descried a 
shadowy stirring in the gloom—the writhing, verminous movement of 
things that pressed forward from the darkness but did not emerge into the 
light. Doubtless they could not endure the sun, those creatures of ultra- 
mundane night and cycle-sealed corruption. 


It was then that the ultimate horror, the beginning madness, came upon me. 
Amid my crawling revulsion, my nausea-prompted desire to flee from that 
seething cavern-mouth, there rose an abhorrently conflicting impulse to 
return; to thread my backward way through all the catacombs, as the others 
had done; to go down where never men save they, the inconceivably 
doomed and accursed, had ever gone; to seek beneath that damnable 
compulsion a nether world that human thought can never picture. There was 
a black light, a soundless calling, in the vaults of my brain: the implanted 
summons of the Thing, like a permeating and sorcerous poison. It lured me 
to the subterranean door that was walled up by the dying people of Yoh- 
Vombis, to immure those hellish and immortal leeches, those dark parasites 
that engraft their own abominable life on the half-eaten brains of the dead. 
It called me to the depths beyond, where dwell the noisome, necromantic 
Ones, of whom the leeches, with all their powers of vampirism and 
diabolism, are but the merest minions. . . 


It was only the two Aihais who prevented me from going back. I struggled, 
I fought them insanely as they strove to retard me with their spongy arms; 
but I must have been pretty thoroughly exhausted from all the superhuman 


adventures of the day; and I went down once more, after a little, into 
fathomless nothingness, from which I floated out at long intervals, to realize 
that I was being carried across the desert toward Ignarh. 


Well, that is all my story. I have tried to tell it fully and coherently, at a cost 
that would be unimaginable to the sane. . . to tell it before the madness falls 
upon me again, as it will very soon—as it is doing now. . . Yes, I have told 
my story. . . and you have written it all out, haven't you? Now I must go 
back to Yoh-Vombis—back across the desert and down through all the 
catacombs to the vaster vaults beneath. Something is in my brain, that 
commands me and will direct me. . . I tell you, I must go. . . 


POSTSCRIPT 


As an interne in the terrestrial hospital at Ignarh, I had charge of the 
singular case of Rodney Severn, the one surviving member of the Octave 
Expedition to Yoh-Vombis, and took down the above story from his 
dictation. Severn had been brought to the hospital by the Martian guides of 
the Expedition. He was suffering from a horribly lacerated and inflamed 
condition of the scalp and brow, and was wildly delirious part of the time 
and had to be held down in his bed during recurrent seizures of a mania 
whose violence was doubly inexplicable in view of his extreme debility. 


The lacerations, as will have been learned from the story, were mainly self- 
inflicted. They were mingled with numerous small round wounds, easily 
distinguished from the knife-slashes, and arranged in regular circles, 
through which an unknown poison had been injected into Severn's scalp. 
The causation of these wounds was difficult to explain; unless one were to 
believe that Severn's story was true, and was no mere figment of his illness. 
Speaking for myself, in the light of what afterwards occurred, I feel that I 
have no other recourse than to believe it. There are strange things on the red 
planet; and I can only second the wish that was expressed by the doomed 
archaeologist in regard to future explorations. 


The night after he had finished telling me his story, while another doctor 
than myself was supposedly on duty, Severn managed to escape from the 
hospital, doubtless in one of the strange seizures at which I have hinted: a 
most astonishing thing, for he had seemed weaker than ever after the long 
strain of his terrible narrative, and his demise had been hourly expected. 
More astonishing still, his bare footsteps were found in the desert, going 
toward Yoh-Vombis, till they vanished in the path of a light sandstorm; but 
no trace of Severn himself has yet been discovered. 


THE VENUS OF AZOMBEII 


The statuette was not more than twelve inches in height, and represented a 
female figure that somehow reminded me of the Medicean Venus, despite 
many differences of feature and proportion. It was wrought of a black 
wood, almost as heavy as marble; and the unknown artist had certainly 
made the most of his material to suggest the admixture of a negroid strain 
with a type of beauty well-nigh classic in its perfection of line. It stood on a 
pedestal formed in imitation of a half-moon, with the cloven side of the 
hemisphere constituting the base. On studying it more closely, I found that 
the resemblance to the Venus de Medici was largely in the pose and in the 
curves of the hips and shoulders; but the right hand was more elevated than 
hers in its position, and seemed to caress the polished abdomen; and the 
face was fuller, with a smile of enigmatic voluptuousness about the heavy 
lips, and a sensuous droop to the deep eyelids, which were like the petals of 
some exotic flower when they fold beneath a sultry velvet evening. The 
workmanship was quite amazing and would not have been unworthy of the 
more archaic and primitive periods of Roman art. 


My friend Marsden had brought the figurine with him on his return from 
Africa; and it stood always on his library table. It had fascinated me and had 
stirred my curiosity from the first; but Marsden was singularly reticent 
concerning it; and beyond telling me that it was of negro workmanship and 
represented the goddess of a little-known tribe on the upper Benuwe, in 
Adamawa, he had so far declined to gratify my inquisitiveness. But his very 
reserve, and something of significant import, even of emotional 
perturbation in his tone whenever we spoke of the statuette, had made me 
believe that a story hung thereon; and, knowing Marsden as I did, 
remembering his habitual reticence recurrently varied by outbursts of a 
well-nigh garrulous confidentiality, I felt sure that he would tell me the 
story in due time. 


I had known Marsden ever since our school-days, for we had both been in 
the same year at Berkeley. He possessed few friends, and none, perhaps, 


who had been intimate with him as long as I. So no one was better fitted 
than I to perceive the inexplicable change that had come over him since his 
two years of traveling in Africa. This change was both physical and 
spiritual, and some of its features were of so subtle a character that one 
could hardly give them a name or seize upon them with any degree of 
clearness. Others, though, were all too plainly marked: the increase of 
Marsden's natural melancholia, turning now into fits of ferocious 
depression; and the woeful deterioration of his health, never too robust even 
in its prime, would have been noticeable to the merest acquaintance. I 
remembered him as being very tall and wiry, with a sallow complexion, 
black hair, and eyes of a clear azure blue; but since his return, he was far 
thinner than of old, and he stooped so much that he gave the impression of 
having actually lost in height; his features were shrunken and wrinkled, his 
skin had become corpse-like in its pallor, his hair was heavily sprinkled 
with gray, and his eyes had darkened in an unaccountable manner, as if they 
had somehow absorbed the mysteriously profound and sinister blue of 
tropic nights. In them, there burned a fire they had never before possessed 
— a macabre fire such as one would find in the eyes of a man consumed by 
some equatorial fever. Indeed; it often occurred to me that the readiest 
explanation of the change in Marsden was that he had been seized by some 
lethal sickness of the jungle, from which he had not yet fully recovered. But 
this he had always denied when I questioned him. 


The more elusive alterations at which I have hinted were mainly mental, 
and I shall not try to define all of them. But one, in particular; was quite 
signal: Marsden had always been a man of undoubted courage and 
hardihood, with nerves that were unshakable in spite of his melancholic 
disposition; but now I perceived in him at times a queer furtiveness, an 
undefinable apprehensiveness quite at variance with his former character. 
Even in the midst of some trivial or commonplace conversation, a look of 
manifest fear would suddenly pass over his face, he would scrutinize the 
shadows of the room with an apprehensive stare, and would stop half-way 
in a sentence, apparently forgetting what he had started to say. Then, in a 
few moments, he would recover himself and go on with the interrupted 
speech. He had developed some odd mannerisms, too: one of them was, that 
he could never enter or leave a room without looking behind him, with the 


air of a man who fears that he is being followed or that some imminent 
doom is dogging his every footstep. But all this, of course, could have been 
explained as nervousness attendant upon, or resulting from, the illness that I 
suspected. Marsden himself would never discuss the matter; so after a few 
discreet suggestions that might have led him to unbosom himself, if he so 
wished,, I had tacitly ignored the visible changes in his manner and 
personality, But I sensed a real and perhaps tragic mystery, and felt also that 
the black figurine on Marsden's table was in some way connected with it. 
He had told me much concerning his trip to Africa, which had been 
undertaken because of a life-long fascination which that continent had held 
for him; but I knew intuitively that much more was being kept back. 


One morning, about six weeks after Marsden's return, I called to see him, 
following several days of absence during which I had been extremely busy. 
He was living alone, with one servant, in the large house on Russian Hill, 
San Francisco, which he had inherited together with a considerable fortune 
from his parents, who were long dead. He did not come to answer my 
knock, as was his wont; and if my hearing were not exceptionally keen, I do 
not think I should have heard the feeble voice in which he called out, telling 
me to enter. Pushing open the door, I went through the hall into the library, 
from which his voice had issued, and found him lying on a sofa, near the 
table on which stood the black statuette. It was obvious to me at a glance 
that he was very ill; his thinness and pallor had increased to a shocking 
degree in the few days since I had seen him last, and I was immediately 
impressed by the singular fact that he had even shrunken more in stature 
than could be explained by the crouch of his shoulders. Everything about 
him had shriveled, and actually withered as if a flame were consuming him, 
and the form on the couch was that of a smaller man than my friend. He had 
aged, also, and his hair had taken on a new hoariness, as if white ashes had 
fallen upon it. His eyes were pitifully sunken, and they burned as embers 
burn in deep caverns. I could scarcely repress a cry of astonishment and 
consternation when I saw him. 


"WeH, Holly," he greeted me, "I guess my days are numbered. I knew the 
thing would get me in time — I knew it when I left the shores of the 
Benuwe with that image of the goddess Wana6s for a keepsake... There are 


dreadful things in Africa, Holly — malignant lust, and corruption, and 
poison, and sorcery — things that are deadlier than death itself — at least, 
deadlier than death in any form that we know. Don't ever go there — if you 
have any care for the safety of body and soul." 


I tried to reassure him, without paying ostensible heed to the more cryptic 
references, the more oracular hints in his utterance. 


"There is some low African fever in your system." I said. "You should see a 
doctor — should, in fact, have seen one weeks or months ago. There's no 
reason why you shouldn't get rid of the trouble, whatever it is, now that you 
are back in America. But of course you need expert medical attention: you 
can't afford to neglect anything so insidious and obscure." 


Marsden smiled — if the ghastly contortion of his lips could be called a 
smile. "It's no use, old man. I know my malady better than any doctor could 
know it. Of course, it may be that I have a little fever — that wouldn't be 
surprizing; but the fever isn't one that has ever been classified in medical 
lore. And there's no cure for it in any pharmacopoeia." . 


With the last word, his countenance assumed a horrible grimace of pain, 
and seemed to shrivel before me like a sheet of paper that turns ashen with 
fire. He no longer appeared to notice my presence, and began to mutter 
brokenly, in tones of a peculiar huskiness, in a harsh, grating whisper, as if 
the very cords of his throat were involved in the same shrinking that 
affected his face. I caught most, if not all, of the words: 


"She is dying, too — as I am — even though she is a living goddess.... 
Mybaloé, why did you drink the palm-wine?... You, too, will shrivel up, and 
suffer these gnawing, clawing tortures... Your beautiful body... how perfect, 
how magnificent it was!... You shrivel up in a few weeks, like a little old 
woman ... you will suffer the torments of hell-fire... Mybaloé! Mybaloé!" 


His speech became an indistinct moaning, in which portions of words were 
now and then audible. He had all the aspect of a dying man: his whole body 
seemed to contract, as if all the muscles, all the nerves, even the very bones, 


were dwindling in size, were tightening to a locked rigidity; and his lips 
were drawn in a horrible rictus, showing a thin white line of teeth. 


I ran to Marsden's dining-room, where I knew that a decanter full of old 
Scotch usually stood on the sideboard, and filled a sherry-glass with liquor. 
Hastening back, I succeeded, though with extreme difficulty, in forcing 
some of the strong spirit between his teeth. The effect was almost 
immediate: he revived into full consciousness, his facial mussels relaxed, 
and he no longer wore the look of tetanic agony that had possessed his 
whole body. 


I'm sorry to have been such a bother," he said. "But the crisis is past for 
today... Tomorrow, though ... that'll be another matter." He shuddered, and 
his eyes were dark with the haunting of some incombatable horror. 


I made him drink the remainder of the whisky, and going to the telephone, 
took the liberty of summoning a doctor whose abilities were personally 
known to both of us. My friend smiled a little, in grateful recognition of my 
solicitude, but shook his head. 


"The end won't be so very far off now," he said. "I know the symptoms; it's 
a matter of a fortnight, or little more, when matters reach the point that they 
have reached today." 


"But what is it?" I cried. The query was prompted by horror and solicitude, 
more than curiosity. 


"You will learn soon enough," he replied, pointing to the library table with a 
forefinger of skeleton thinness. "Do you see that manuscript?" 


Following his direction, I perceived on the table, close to the wooden 
statuette, a pile of written sheets, which, in my natural concer regarding 
Marsden's illness, I had not before noticed. 


"You are my oldest friend," he went on, "and I have been aware for quite a 
while past that I owe you an explanation of certain things that have puzzled 
you. But the matters involved are so strange, and so peculiarly intimate, that 


I have been unable to bring myself to a frank confession face to face. So | 
have written for you a full narration of the final two months of my stay in 
Africa, concerning which I have spoken so little heretofore. You are to take 
it home with you when you leave; but I must beg you not to read the 
manuscript until after my death. I am sure I can trust you to respect my 
wishes in this regard. When you read it; you will learn the cause of my 
illness, and the story of the black figurine which has tantalized your 
curiosity so much." 


A few minutes later, there came a knock on the door, and I went to answer 
it. As I expected, it was Dr. Pelton, who lived only a few blocks away, and 
who had left home immediately in reply to my summons. He was a brisk 
and confident type of person, with the air of habitual reassurance, of 
professional good cheer, that goes so far in building up a doctor's reputation 
for proficiency. But I could see beneath his manner an undertone of doubt, 
of real bafflement, as he examined Marsden. 


‘I'm not altogether sure what is wrong," he admitted, "but I think the trouble 
is mainly digestive and nervous. Doubtless the African climate, and the 
food, must have upset you quite radically. You will need a nurse, if there is 
any recurrence of the attack you have had today." 


He wrote a prescription, and left shortly after. Since I had a pressing 
engagement, I was obliged to follow him in about half an hour, taking with 
me the manuscript that Marsden had indicated. But before going, I called a 
nurse by telephone, with Marsden's authority, and left her in charge, 
promising to return as soon as possible. 


Of the fortnight that followed, with the frightful protracted agonies, the 
brief and illusory shifts for the better, the ghastly relapses that characterized 
my friend's condition, I can not bear to write a full account. I spent with him 
all the time I could spare, for my presence seemed to comfort him a little, 
except during the awful daily crises, when he was beyond all consciousness 
of his surroundings. Toward the last, there were lengthening intervals of 
delirium, when he muttered wildly, or screamed aloud in. terror of things or 
persons visible only to himself. To be with him, to watch him, was an 


ordeal without parallel; and to me, the most dreadful thing about it all was 
the progressive shriveling, the perpetual diminution of Marsden's head and 
body, and the lessening of his very stature, which went on hour by hour and 
day by day with paroxysmal accompaniments of a suffering not to be borne 
by human flesh without lapsing into madness or oblivion... But I cannot 
enter into details, or describe the final stages; and I hardly dare even hint 
the condition in which he died and in which his body went to the 
undertaker. I can only say that in their extreme, their more than infantile 
dwarfage and devolution of form, the remains bore no likeness to anything 
that it would be permissible to name; also, that the task of the undertaker 
and the pall-bearers was phenomenally light... When the end came, I gave 
thanks to God for the belated mercy of my friend's death. I was completely 
worn out, and it was not until after the funeral that I summoned enough 
energy and resolution for a perusal of Marsden's manuscript. 


The account was clearly written, in a fine, feline script, though the 
handwriting bore evidence of stress. and agitation toward the end. I 
transcribe the narrative hereunder, with no liberties of abridgment or 
amplification: 


I, Julius Marsden, have experienced ail my life the ineffable nostalgia of the 
far-off and the unknown. I have loved the very names of remote places, of 
antipodean seas and continents and isles. But I have never found in any 
other word even a tithe of the untellable charm that has lain inherent for me 
ever since childhood in the three syllables of the word Africa. They have 
conjured up for me, as by some necromantic spell, the very quintessence of 
ill mystery, of all romance, and no woman's name could have been dearer to 
me, or more eloquent of delight and allure, than the name of this obscure 
continent. By a happy dispensation, which, alas! does not invariably attend 
the fulfilment of our dreams, my twenty-two months of sojourning in 
Morocco, Tunis, Egypt, Zanzibar, Senegal, Dahomey and Nigeria had in no 
way disappointed me, for the reality was astoundingly like my vision. In the 
hot and heavy azure of the skies, the great leveh of desert sand or of 
rampant jungles, the long and mighty rivers winding through landscapes of 
unbelievable diversity, I found something that was deeply congenial to my 


spirit. It was a realm in which my rarest dreams could dwell and expand 
with a sense of freedom never achievable elsewhere. 


At the end of the twenty-second month of my sojourn, I was traveling on 
the upper reaches of the river Benuwe, that great eastern tributary of the 
Niger. My immediate objective was Lake Tchad, with whose confluent 
rivers the Benuwe is connected by means of an upland swamp. I had left 
Yollah, with several boatmen of the Foulah tribe, a race of negroid 
Mohammedans, and we had now rounded the eastern slope of Mount 
Alantika, that enormous granite bulk that looms for nine thousand feet from 
the fertile plains of Adamawa. 


It was a picturesque and beautiful country through which we were passing. 
There were occasional villages surrounded by fields of durra, of cotton 
yams, and great stretches of wild, luxuriant forest, or baobabs, bananas, 
deleb-palms, pandanus and plaintains, beyond which arose the castellated 
tops of ridgy hills and fantastically carven cliffs. 


Toward sunset, Alantika had become a bluish blur in the distance, above the 
green sea of the jungle. As we went onward in our two small barges, one of 
which was mainly laden with my personal effects, I perceived that my 
boatmen were conversing among themselves in low voices, and caught a 
frequent repetition of the word "Azombeii," always with a note of fear and 
warning. 


I had aheady picked up a little of the Foulah language; and one of the 
boatmen, a tall, well-featured fellow, bronze rather than black, was master 
of a sort of broken German variegated with a few words of English. I 
questioned him as to the subject and import of the conversation, and learned 
that Azombeii was the name of the district we were now approaching, 
which, he declared, was peopled by a pagan tribe of unusual ferocity, who 
were still suspected of cannibalism and human sacrifice. They had never 
been properly subdued, either by the Mohammedan conquerors of the 
country or by the present German administration, and lived very much to 
themselves in their own primeval way, worshipping a goddess named 
Wanads — a goddess unfamiliar to the other pagan tribes of Adamawa, who 


were all fetishists. They were especially inimical toward the Mohammedan 
negroes, and it was perilous to intrude upon their territory, particulary 
during the annual religious festival now being celebrated. He and his 
fellows, he confessed, were loath to proceed much farther. 


On all this, at the time, I made no express comment. To me, the story 
seemed none too credible, and savored of the ignorant prejudice of insular 
peoples, who are ever suspicious and fearful of those beyond their own 
borders. But I was a little disturbed, for I did not want the course of my 
journey to be suspended by any difficulty with my boatmen or the natives. 


The sun had now gone down with a tropical abruptness, and in the brief 
twilight I saw that the forest on the river-banks had become more dense and 
exuberant than any through which we had before passed. There were 
ancient baobabs, enormous in the gloom; and the pendant leaves of 
mammoth plants fell down to the river like cataracts of emerald. Over all, a 
primordial silence reigned — a silence fraught with the burden of things 
unutterable by human speech — with the furtive pulse of an esoteric and 
exotic life, the secret breathing of unformulable passion, of unapprehended 
peril, the spirit of a vast and insuppressible fecundity. 


We landed on a grassy margin, and proceeded to make our camp for the 
night. After a meal of yams and ground-nuts and tinned meat, to which I 
added a little palm-wine, I brought up the matter of continuing our journey 
on the morrow; but not until I had pledged myself to triple the boatmen's 
wages would they promise to take me through the Azombeii country. I more 
than ever inclined to make light of their fears, and, in fact, had begun to 
suspect that the whole business was mere play-acting, with no other 
purpose than the extortion of an increase of pay, But this, of course, I could 
not prove; and the boatmen were full of an apparent reluctance, vowing by 
Allah and his prophet Mohammed that the danger they would incur was 
incomparably dire — that they, and even myself, might furnish soup-meat 
for the revels of Azombeii, or smoke on a pagan altar, before the setting of 
tomorrow's sun. They also told me some curious details concerning the 
customs and beliefs of the people of Azombeii. These people, they said, 
were ruled by a woman who was looked upon as the living representative of 


the goddess Wana6s, and who shared the divine honors accorded to her. 
Wanaos, as far as I could gather, appeared to be a goddess of love and 
procreation, resembling somewhat in her character both the Roman Venus 
and the Carthaginian Tanit. I was struck even then by a certain etymological 
similarity of her name to that of Venus -a similarity regarding which I was 
soon to learn more. She was worshipped, they told me, with rites and 
ceremonies of an orgiastic license beyond all parallel — a license which 
shocked even the neighboring pagans, who were themselves given to vile 
practises not to be tolerated by any virtuous Moslem. They went on to say 
that the Azombeiians were also addicted to sorcery, and that their witch- 
doctors were feared throughout Adamawa. 


My curiosity was aroused, though I told myself that in all probability the 
rumors related by the boatmen were fables or gross exaggerations. But I had 
seen something of negro religious rites, and was able to credit the tales of 
orgiastic excess, at any rate. Pondering the strange stories I had heard, my 
imagination became excited, and I did not fall asleep till after an unwonted 
interval. 


My slumber was heavy, and full of troubled dreams that appeared to 
prolong intolerably the duration of the night. I awoke a little before dawn, 
when the red horn of a waning moon had begun to set behind the separate 
edges of palm-trees in the west. Looking about in the half-light, with eyes 
that were still bemused with sleep, I found myself entirely alone: The 
boatmen and their barges were gone, though all of my personal property 
and some of the provisions had been left behind with an honesty quite 
scrupulous, considering the circumstances. Evidently the fears expressed by 
the Foulahs had been genuine, and discretion had overpowered their desire 
for gain. 


Somewhat dismayed by the prospect of having to continue my journey 
alone — if it were to be continued at all — and without means of navigation 
or conveyance, I stood irresolute on the river-bank, as the dawn began to 
brighten. I did not like the idea of turning back; and, since I did not consider 
it at all probable that I could be in any bodily danger at the hands of the 
natives, in a region under German rule, I finally resolved to go on and try to 


engage bearers or boatmen in the Azombeii district. It would be necessary 
for me to leave most of my effects by the river for the present, and return 
for them later, trusting to find them undisturbed. 


I had no sooner made up my mind to this course of procedure, than I heard 
a soft rustling in the long grasses behind me. Turning, I perceived that I was 
no longer alone, though my companions were not the Foulahs, as I had 
hoped for a brief instant. Two negro women, attired in little more than the 
lightening amber air of morn, stood close beside me. Both were fairly tall, 
and well-proportioned, but it was the foremost of the two who caught my 
attention with a veritable shock of surprize not altogether due to the 
suddenness of her approach. 


Her appearance would have surprized me anywhere, at any time. Her skin 
was a lustrous velvet black, with subtle gleams of rapid-running bronze; but 
all her features and proportions, by some astounding anomaly, were those of 
an antique Venus. Indeed, I have seldom seen in Caucasian women a more 
consummate regularity of profile and facial coutour. As she stood before me 
without moving, she might have been a woman of Rome or Pompeii, 
sculptured in black marble by a statuary of the Latin decadence. She wore a 
look that was both demure and sensual, an expression full of cryptic poise 
allied with great sweetness. Her hair was done in a rich coil on the nape of a 
comely neck. Between her breasts, on a chain of beaten silver, hung several 
ruddy gamets, carven with rough intaglios whose precise nature I did not 
notice at the time. Her eyes met mine with perfect frankness, and she smiled 
with an air of naive delight and mischief at my _ all-too-obvious 
dumfoundment. That smile made me her voluntary captive henceforward. 


The second woman was of a more negroid type, though personable enough 
in her way. By her bearing and demeanor, she gave the impression of being 
somehow subordinate to the first, and I assumed that she was a slave or 
servant. The one semblance of a garment worn by both was a little square of 
cloth de- pending in front from a girdle of palm-fiber; but the fabric of the 
square worn by the first was finer than that of the other, and differed from it 
in having a fringe of silky tassels. 


The leader turned and spoke a few words to her companion in mellifluous 
liquid tones, and the servant replied in a voice ahnost equally soft and 
musical; The word "Aroumani" was repeated several times, with 
accompanying glances at me, and I readily surmised that I was the theme of 
their conversation. I could not understand their speech, which bore no 
likeness to the Foulah language, and, indeed, was different from that of any 
pagan tribe I had so far encountered in Adamawa. But some of the vocables 
teased me with a vague sense of familiarity, though I could not define or 
aline this familiarity at the moment. 


I addressed the two women in the scant Foulah that I knew, asking if they 
were of the Azombeii tribe. They smiled, and nodded their heads in 
recognition of the word, and made signs to me that I was to follow them. 


The sun had now leapt above the horizon, and the forest was filled with a 
great and golden radiance as the women led me away from the river-shore 
and along a meandering path among gigantic baobabs. They walked before 
me with a grave and effortless grace, and the leader looked back every now 
and then over her shapely shoulder, smiling with a complaisant curve of the 
full lips and a delicious droop of the carven lids that had in them a trace of 
simple coquetry. I followed, half overcome by emotions that were new to 
me — by the first pulsations of a mounting fever of the senses and the 
mind, the stirring of unfamiliar curiosities, the subtle or, the poppy-drowsy 
delight of a Circean enchantment. I felt as if the immemorial attraction of 
Africa had suddenly become embodied for me in a human shape. 


The forest began to thin, and we came to cultivated fields, and then to a 
large village of clay huts. My sable guides pointed to the village, saying the 
one word: "Azombeii," which, as I learned later, was the name of the 
principal town as well as of the district in general. 


The place was astir with negroes, many of whom, both male and female, 
were possessed of a clear-cut type of feature unaccountably reminiscent of 
the classical, and similar to that of the two women. Their skins varied from 
darkest ebony to a sultry, tarnished copper. Many of them crowded around 
us immediately, regarding me with a sort of friendly inquisitiveness, and 


making signs of obeisance and reverence before my Venuslike companion. 
It was clear that she occupied a place of high importance among them, and I 
wondered, not for the first time, if she were the woman of whom the 
Foulahs had spoken — the ruler of the Azombeii and the living viceregent 
of the goddess Wanaés. 


I tried to converse with the natives, but could not make myself understood 
until an old man with a bald head and a straggling fringe of gray beard 
came forward and hailed me in broken English. He, it seemed, had traveled 
as far afield as Nigeria during his youth, which accounted for his linguistic 
accomplishments. None of the others had ever been more than a few miles 
beyond the confines of his own territory; and apparently the tribe had little 
intercourse with outsiders, either negro or Caucasian. 


The old man was most affable and loquacious, evidently delighting in an 
opportunity to air his command of a foreign tongue. It was hardly necessary 
to question him, for he began at once to volunteer the information which I 
desired. His people, he announced, were very glad to see me, for they were 
friendly toward the whites, though they had no manner of use for the 
Moslem negroes of Adamawa. Also, he went on, it was manifest that I had 
won the favor and protection of the goddess Wanaés, since I appeared 
among them under the guidance of Mybaloé, their beloved ruler, in whom 
the spirit of the goddess resided. At this, he made an humble obeisance 
toward my lovely guide, who smiled, and addressed a few sentences to him, 
which he forthwith interpreted, saying that Mybaloé had proffered me an 
invitation to remain in Azombeii as her guest. 


I had intended to broach immediately the matter of hiring bearers, or 
engaging boatmen for the continuance of my journey on the Benuwe; but at 
this invitation, and the sweet, wistful, almost supplicating look which 
Mybaloé directed upon me as her words were being translated, I forgot all 
about my plans, and told the interpreter to thank Mybaloé and say that I 
accepted the invitation. A few hours earlier, I should not have dreamt of the 
possibility of feeling any specific interest in a black woman, since that 
aspect of the charm of Africa was one which had never really touched me 
heretofore. But now, the first weavings of an unforeseen magic were upon 


me: my senses had become preternaturally active, and my normal processes 
of thought were benumbed as by the working of some insidious opiate. I 
had been eager to reach Lake Tchad, and the idea of tarrying by the way had 
never before occurred to me: now, it seemed the most natural thing in the 
world to remain in Azombeii, and Lake Tchad became a dimly receding 
mirage, far off on the borders of oblivion. 


Mybaloé's face grew radiant as a summer morn, when my acceptance was 
interpreted. She spoke to some of the people about her, obviously giving 
them instructions. Then she disappeared into the crowd, and the old 
interpreter, with several others, led me to a hut which they put at my 
disposal. The hut was quite clean, and the floors were strewn with strips of 
palm-leaf, which exhaled an agreeable odor. Food and wine were set before 
me and the old man and two girls remained in attendance, saying that they 
had been appointed as my servants. I had barely finished my meal, when 
some more natives entered, bearing the belongings I had left by the river- 
side. 


Now, in reply to my queries, the interpreter, whose name was Nygaza, told 
me as much as his rudimentary English would convey regarding the history, 
habits and religion of the people of Azombeii. According to their traditions, 
the worship of Wanads among them was almost as old as the world itself, 
and had been introduced ages and ages ago by some white strangers from 
the north, who called themselves Aroumani. These strangers had settled and 
married among the natives, and their blood had gradually become 
disseminated throughout the whole, tribe, who had always remained apart 
from the other pagans of Adamawa. All white people were called Aroumani 
by them, and were looked upon with peculiar respect, on account of these 
traditions. Wanads, as the Foulahs had said, was a deity of love and 
fecundation, the mother of all life, the mistress of the world, and her image 
had been accurately graven in wood by the pale strangers, so that the 
Azombeiians might have an exemplar for their idol. It had always been 
customary to associate a living woman with her worship, as a sort of avatar 
or embodiment of the goddess, and the most beautiful maiden of the district 
was chosen by the priests and priestesses for this rdle, and filled also the 
office of queen, with the privilege of taking to herself a male consort. 


Mybaloé, a girl of eighteen, had recently been elected; and the annual 
festival of Wanads, which consisted of liberal drinking and feasting, 
together with nightly ceremonies of worship, was now in progress. 


While I listened to the old man, I indulged in certain speculations of a 
surprizing order. I deemed it not impossible that the pale strangers of whom 
he spoke had been a party of Roman explorers, who had crossed the Sahara 
from Carthage and penetrated the Sudan. This would account for the classic 
features of Mybaloé and others of the Azombeiians, and for the name and 
character of the local goddess. Also, the vague familiarity of some of the 
words spoken by Mybaloé was now explicable, since I realized that these 
words had borne a partial resemblance to Latin vocables. Much amazed by 
what I had learned and by all that I had succeeded in piecing together, I lost 
myself in odd reveries, while Nygaza continued his babbling. 


The day wore on, and I did not see Mybaloé, as I had fully expected, nor 
did I receive word from her. I began to wonder a little. Nygaza said that her 
absence was attributable only to urgent duties; he leered discreetly, as he 
assured me that I would soon see her again. 


I went for a walk through the village, accompanied by the interpreter and 
the girls, who refused to leave me for a moment. The town, as I have said, 
was large for an African village, and must have comprised two or three 
thousand people. All was neat and orderly, and general degree of 
cleanliness was quite remarkable. The Azombeiians, I could see, were 
thrifty and industrious, and gave evidence of many civilized qualities. 


Toward the hour of sunset, a messenger came, bearing an invitation from 
Mybaloé, which Nygaza translated. I was to dine with her in her palace, and 
then attend the evening rites in the local temple. 


The palace stood on the very outskirts of the town, among palms and 
pandanus, and was merely an overgrown hut, as African palaces are wont to 
be. But the interior proved to be quite comfortable, even luxurious, and a 
certain barbaric taste had been displayed in its furnishing. There were low 
couches along the walls, covered with draperies of native weaving, or the 


skins of the ayu, a sort of fresh-water seal found in the Benuwe. In the 
center was a long table, not more than a foot in height from the floor, 
around which the guests were squatted. In one corner, as in a niche, I 
noticed a small wooden image of a female figure, which I rightly took to be 
a representation of Wanads. The figure bore a strange resemblance to the 
Roman Venus; but I need not describe it further, since you have often seen it 
on my library table. 


Mybaloé greeted me with many compliments, which were duly translated 
by Nygaza; and I, not to be outdone, replied with speeches of a flowery 
fervor by no means insincere. My hostess had me seated at her right hand, 
and the feast began. The guests, I learned, were mostly priests and 
priestesses of Wanaos. All of them regarded me with friendly smiles, with 
the exception of one man, who wore a murderous frown. 


This man, Nygaza told me in a whisper almost inaudible, was the high- 
priest Mergawe, a mighty sorcerer or witch-doctor, much feared rather than 
revered, who had long been in love with Mybaloé and had hoped to be 
chosen for her consort. 


As unobtrusively as I could, I surveyed Mergawe with more attention. He 
was a muscular brute, over six feet in height, and broad without being stout. 
His face was regular in outline, and would have been handsome, were it not 
for the distortion due to a most malignant expression. Whenever Mybaloé 
smiled upon me or addressed some remark to me through Nygaza, his look 
became a demoaiacal glare. I readily perceived that the first day of my visit 
in Azombeii had brought me a powerful enemy, as well as a possible 
sweetheart. 


The table was laden with equatorial delicacies, with the meat of young 
rhinoceros, several kinds of wild fowl, bananas, papayas, and a sweet, 
highly intoxicating palm-wine. Most of the guests were prone to gorge 
themselves in true African fashion, but Mybaloé's manner of eating was as 
dainty as that of any European girl, and she endeared herself to me all the 
more by her restraint, Mergawe also ate little, but drank immoderately, in a 
seeming attempt to achieve inebriation as soon as possible. The eating and 


drinking went on for hours, but I paid less and less attention to it and to my 
fellow-guests, in the ever-growing enchantment of Mybaloé's presence. Her 
sinuous youthful grace of figure, her lovely tender eyes and lips, were far 
more potent than the wine, and I soon forgot to notice even the baleful 
glaring of Mergawe. On her part, Mybaloé displayed toward me a frank 
favor, swiftly conceived and avowed, which she did not even dream of 
disguising. She and I began to speak a language which did not require the 
interpretation of old Nygaza. With the one exception of Mergawe, no one 
seemed to regard our mutual infatuation with anything but approval. 


Presentiy the time of the evening rites approached, and Mybaloé excused 
herself, telling me that she would meet me later in the temple, The 
gathering broke up, and Nygaza led me through the nocturnal village, where 
groups of people were feasting and revelling about their fires in the open 
air. We entered the jungle, which was full of voices and flitting shadowy 
forms, all on their way to the fane of Wanads. I had no idea what the temple 
would be like, though somehow I did not expect the usual African fetish- 
house. To my surprize, it proved to be an enornous cave in a hill back of the 
village. It was illumined by many torches, and had already become crowded 
with the worshippers. At the farther end of the huge chamber, whose lofty 
vault was dark with impenetrable shadow, there stood on a sort of natural 
dais an image of Wana6s, carved in the customary black wood of a tree that 
is native to Azombeii. The image was somewhat more than life-size. Beside 
it, on a wooden seat that could easily have accommodated another person, 
sat Mybaloé, statuesque and immobile as the goddess herself. Fragrant 
leaves and grasses were burning on a low altar, and tom-toms were 
throbbing with delirious insistence, regular as the beating of turgid pulses, 
in the gloom behind the goddess and her mortal viceregent. The priests, 
priestesses and devotees were all naked, except for little squares of doth 
similar to that worn by Mybaloé, and their bodies gleamed like polished 
metal in the wildly flickering light of the torches. All were chanting a 
solemn monotonous litany, and they swayed in the slow movements of a 
hieratic dance, lifting their arms toward Wana6s, as if to invoke her favor. 


There was an undeniable impressiveness about it all; and as if by contagion, 
a bizarre excitement began to invade me, and something of the sacred 


fervor felt by the devotees found its way into my own blood. With eyes 
intent upon Mybaloé, who seemed to be in a veritable trance, unconscious 
or unheedful of all about her, I felt the resurgence of atavistic impulses, of 
barbaric passions and superstitions, latent in the subterranean depths of 
being. I knew the promptings of a savage hysteria, of a lust both animal and 
religious. 


The old interpreter, who had disappeared in the throng, returned to my side 
anon, saying that Mybaloé had requested that I come forward to her seat, 
How the request had been communicated I can not imagine, for surely her 
lips had never opened or moved beneath my intent and passionate watching. 
The worshippers made way for me, and I stood before her, thrilling almost 
with a kind of awe, as well as a frenetic desire, when I met her eyes that 
were filled by the solemn possession of the amorous deity. She motioned 
me to seat myself beside her. By this act, as I learned later, she selected me 
before all the world as her consort, and I, by accepting the invitation, 
became her official lover. 


Now, as if my enthronement with Mybaloé were a signal, the ceremonies 
took on a new excitation, with an orgiastic trend at which I can only hint. 
Things were done at which Tiberias would have blushed: Elephantis itself 
could have learned more than one secret from these savages. The cavern 
became a scene of indiscriininate revel, and the goddess and her 
representative were alike forgotten in the practise of rites that were 
doubtless appropriate enough, considering the nature of Wanads, even 
though they were highly improper from a civilized viewpoint. Through it 
all, Mybaloé maintained a perfect immobility, with open eyes whose lids 
were still as those of the statue. At last she arose and looked around the 
cavern upon her oblivious devotees with a gaze that was wholly inscrutable. 
Then she turned to me, with a demure smile and a slight movement of the 
hand, and beckoned me to follow her. Unnoticed by any one, we left the 
orgies and came forth upon the open jungle, where warm gusts of perfume 
wandered beneath the tropical stars.... 


From that night there began for me a new life — a life which I will not try 
to defend, but will only describe, as far as any description is possibie. I had 


never before conceived of anything of the sort; I should never have believed 
myself capable of the sensuous fervor I felt for Mybaloé, and the almost 
inenarrable experiences into which her love initiated me. The dark electric 
vitality of the very earth upon which I trod, the humid warmth of the 
atmosphere, the life of the swiftly growing luxuriant plants, all became an 
intimate part of my own entity, were mingled with the ebb and flow of my 
blood, and I drew nearer than ever before to the secret of the charm that had 
lured me across the world to that esoteric continent. A powerful fever 
exalted all my senses, a deep indolence bedrugged my brain. I lived, as 
never before, and never again, to the full capacity of my corporeal being. I 
knew, as an aborigine knows, the mystic impact of perfume and color and 
savor and tactual sensation. Through the flesh of Mybaloé, I touched the 
primal reality of the physical world. I had no longer any thoughts, or even 
dreams, in the abstract meaning of such terms, but existed wholly in 
relation to my surroundings, to the diurnal flux of light and darkness, of 
sleep and passion, and all sensory impressions. 


Mybaloé, I am sure, was indeed lovable, and her charm, though highly 
voluptuous, was not altogether of the body. She had a fresh and naive 
nature, laughter loving and kindly, with less of actual or latent cruelty than 
is common to the African. And always I found in her, even apart from her 
form and features, a delightful suggestion of the elder pagan world, a hint of 
the classic woman and the goddess of old myths. Her sorcery, perhaps, was 
not really complex; but its power complete, and lay as far beyond analysis 
as beyond denial. I became the ecstatic slave of a loving and indulgent 
queen. 


The flowers of an equatorial spring were now in bloom, and our nights were 
opiate or aphrodisiac with their fragrance. The nocturnal heavens were full 
of fervid stars, the moons were balmy and propitious, and the people of 
Azombeii looked with favor upon our love, since the will of Mybaloé was 
to them the will of the goddess. 


One cloud alone — a cloud which we scarcely regarded at first — was 
visible in our firmament. This cloud was the jealousy and ill-will of 
Mergawe, the high-priest of Wanads. He glowered with a lethal malignity, 


sullen as a negro Satan, whenever I happened to meet him; but his ill-will 
was not otherwise demonstrated, either by word or act; and Nygaza and 
Mybaloé both assured me that overt hostility on his part would be most 
improbable at any time, since, because of Mybaloe's divine office and my 
position as her lover, anything of the sort would savor of actual blasphemy. 


As for me, I felt an intuitive distrust of the sorcerer, though I was far too 
happy to expend much thought on the problem of his potential maleficence. 
However, the man was an interesting type, and his reputation was literally 
something with which to conjure. People believed that he knew the 
language of animals, and could even hold converse with trees and stones, 
which accorded him whatever information he might require. He was 
reputed to be a master of what is known as "bad fetish" — that is to say, he 
could lay an evil spell on the person or possessions of whosoever had 
incurred his enmity. He was a practitioner of invultuation, and was also said 
to know the secret of a terrible slow poison, which caused its victims to 
wither up and shrivel to the statue of a new-born child, with prolonged and 
hellish agonies — a poison which did not begin to operate for weeks or 
even months after the time of its consumption. 


The days went by, and I lost all proper count of their passage, reckoning 
time only by the hours I spent with Mybaloé. The world and its fullness 
were ours -ours were the deep-blue heavens and the flowering forest and 
the grassy meadows by the riverside. As lovers are prone to do, we found 
for ourselves more than one favorite haunt, to which we liked to repair at 
recurrent intervals. One of these haunts was a grotto behind the cave-temple 
of Wana6s, in whose center was a great pool fed by the river Benuwe 
through subterranam channels. At some remote time, the roof of the grotto 
had broken in, leaving a palm-fringed aperture in the hill-top, through 
which the sunlight or moonlight fell with precipitate rays upon the somber 
waters. Around the sides there were many broad ledges and fantastic dcoves 
of columnar stone. It was a place of weird beauty, and Mybaloé and I had 
spent more than one moon-lit hour on the couch-like shelves above the 
pool. were inhabited by several crocodiles, but of these we took little heed, 
absorbed in each other and in, the bizarre loveliness of the grotto, that 
always changed with the changing light. 


One day, Mybaloé had been summoned away from the village on some 
errand whose nature I can not now remember. Doubtless it concerned some 
problem of justice or native politics. At any rate, she was not expected back 
till the following noon. Therefore, I was quite surprized when a messenger 
came to me at evening, with word that Mybaloe would return sooner than 
she had planned, and that she requested me to meet her in the grotto behind 
the cave of Wanaos at the hour when the rays of the moon, now slightly 
gibbous, would first fall through the opening above. The native who 
brought the message was a man I had never seen before, but of this I 
thought nothing, since he purported to come from the outlying village to 
which Mybaloé had been called. 


I reached the cavern at the hour appointed, and paused on the verge of one 
of the ledges, looking about in the uncertain light for Mybaloé. The moon 
had begun to pour a faery radiance over the rough edge of the pit in the 
cavern-dome. I saw a stealthy movement in the waters beneath me, where a 
crocodile slid through the silver-gleaming ebony of the surface; but of 
Mybaloé herself I could find no visible sign anywhere. I wondered if she 
were not hiding from me in some prankish mood, and resolved to make a 
search of the alcoves and shelves on tiptoe, in order to surprize her. 


I was about to leave the ledge on which I stood, when I received a violent 
push from behind; which precipitated me with a headlong suddenness into 
the black pool seven or eight feet below. The waters were deep, and I sank 
almost to the bottom before I recovered myself or even realized what had 
happened. Then I rose and struck out blindly for the shore, remembering 
with a thrill of terror the crocodile I had seen a moment before my fall. I 
reached the edge, where it shelved down with accessible gradations, but the 
water was still deep, and my fingers slipped on the smooth stone. Behind 
me, I heard a furtive rippling, and knew its causation all too well. Turning 
my head, I saw two of the great saurians, whose eyes burned with unholy 
phosphorescence in the moonlight as they glided toward me. 


I think that I must have cried aloud; for, as if in answer, I heard a woman's 
voice cry out on the ledge above, and then the rippled waters were cleft by a 
falling form that shone for an instant with a flash as of black marble. A 


breathless interval, while the waters foamed, and then a well-known head 
arose beside me, and an arm that held aloft a glittering knife. It was 
Mybaloé herself. With miraculous adroitness, she drove the knife to its hilt 
in the side of the foremost crocodile, as the monster opened his formidable 
jaws to seize me. Her stroke had found the heart, and the crocodile slipped 
back beneath the surface, thrashing about in a brief agony. But its 
companion came on without pausing, and met the same unerring thrust of 
Mybaloé knife. There were stirrings in the pool, and the dark bodies of 
others began to appear. With a superhuman agility, in what was seemingly 
no more than a single movement, Mybaloé drew herself out on the rocks of 
the margent, and caught my hands in hers. An instant more, and I stood 
beside her, hardly knowing how I had come there, so light and swift had 
been my ascent. The crocodiles were nosing the shore beneath us when I 
turned to look back. 


Breathless and dripping, we sat on a moon-bright shelf of the cavern and 
began to question each other, with tender interludes of silence and caresses. 
In a few weeks, I had learned much of the Azombeiian tongue, and we no 
longer required an interpreter at any time. 


To my astonishment, Mybaloé denied having sent me a messenger that 
evening. She had. returned because of overwhelming premonition of some 
imminent evil that menaced me, and had felt herself drawn irresistibly to 
the grotto, arriving just in time to find me floundering in the pool. While 
passing through the cave of Wanads, from which a low tunnel led to the 
open grotto, she had met a man in the darkness, and thought that it might 
have been Mergawe. He had passed without speaking, in as much haste as 
Mybaloé herself. I told her of the push I had received from behind as I 
stood on the ledge. It was all too evident that I had been lured to the cavern 
by some one who desired to make away with me; and, as far as we knew, 
Mergawe was the one person in Azombeii capable of conceiving or 
nurturing such a motive. Mybaloé became very grave, and little more was 
said between us regarding the matter. 


After our return to the village, Mybaloé sent several men to search for 
Mergawe and bring him before her. But the sorcerer had disappeared, and 


no one could tell his whereabouts, though more than one person had seen 
him earlier in the evening. He did not returm to his dwelling on the morrow; 
and though a sedulous and thorough quest was instituted throughout the 
whole of Azombeii, no trace of him could be found during the days 
following. His very disappearance, of course, was taken for an implicit 
confession of guilt. Supreme indignation was rife among the people when 
the episode in the grotto became publicly known; and in spite of the fear his 
reputation had evoked, Mergawe would have fared disastrously at their 
hands, and the sentence of death pronounced against him by Mybaloé 
would have been needless, if he had dared to show himself among his 
fellow-tribesmen. 


The unexpected peril I had faced, and the marvelous rescue effected by 
Mybaloé, served to draw us even closer together, and our passion found a 
new depth and gravity henceforward. But as time went on, and nothing was 
heard of Mergawe, who seemed to have been swallowed up by the wide and 
sultry silence of the equatorial spaces, the episode began to recede, and 
gradually dwindled to our view in a lengthening pereyective of blissful 
days. We ceased to apprehend any further attempt at harm on the part of the 
witch-doctor, and were lulled to an indolent security, in which our 
happiness took on the hues of its maturing summer. 


One night, the priests of Wana6s were giving a dinner in my honor. Forty or 
fifty people were already gathered in a banqueting-hall not far from the 
temple, but Mybaloé had not yet arrived. As we sat awaiting her, a man 
entered, bearing a large calabash full of palm-wine. The man was a stranger 
to me, though he was evidently known to some of the people present, who 
hailed him by name, calling him Marvasi. 


Addressing me, Marvasi explained that he had been sent by the people of an 
outland community with a gift of palm-wine, which they hoped that I, as the 
consort of Mybaloé, would deign to accept. I thanked him, and bade him 
convey my acknowledgement to the donors of the wine. 


"Will you not taste the wine now?" he said, "I must return immediately; but 
before leaving, I should like to learn if the gift meets with your approval, so 


that I can tell my people." 


I poured out some of the wine into a cup and drank it very slowly, as one 
does in testing the savor and quality of a beverage. It was quite sweet and 
heavy, with a peculiar after-flavor of puckerish bitterness which I did not 
find altogether agreeable. However, I praised the wine, not wishing to hurt 
Marvasi's feelings. He grinned with apparent pleasure at my words, and was 
about to depart, when Mybaloé entered. She was panting with haste, her 
expression was both wild and stern, and her eyes blazed with unnatural fire. 
Rushing up to me, she snatched the empty wine-cup from my fingers. 


"You have drunk it?" she cried, in a tone of statement more than of query. 
"Yes," I replied, in great wonder and perplexity. 


The look that she turned upon me was indescribable, and full of conflicting 
elements. Horror, agony, devotion, love and fury were mingled in it, but I 
knew somehow that the fury was not directed toward me. For one intense 
moment her eyes held mine; then, averting her face, she pointed to Marvasi 
and bade the priests of Wanads to seize and bind him. The command was 
instantly obeyed. But before offering any explanation, and without saying a 
word to me or to anyone, Mybaloé poured out a cupful of the palm-wine 
and drank it at a single draft. Beginning to suspect the truth, I would have 
seized it from her hand, but she was too quick for me. 


"Now we will both die," she said, when she had emptied the cup. For a 
moment, her face assumed a tranquil smile, then it became the countenance 
of an avenging goddess as she turned her attention to the wretched Marvasi. 
Every one present had now surmised the truth, and mutterings of rage and 
horror were heard on all sides. Marvasi would have been torn limb from 
limb, joint from joint, muscle from muscle, by the bare hands of the priests 
if it had not been for Mybaloé, who intervened and told them to wait. 
Stricken with abject terror, the man cowered among his captors, knowing 
too well the manner of doom that would be meted out to him in spite of any 
momentary reprieve. 


Mybaloé began to interrogate him in brief, stern sentences, and Marvasi, 
whose awe of her was even more patent than his fear of the priests, made 
answer with many stammerings as he cringed and fawned. He confessed 
that the wine was poisoned; also, that he had been hired by the sorcerer and 
high-priest Mergawe to proffer it to me and see that I drank some of it at 
once, if possible. Mergawe, he said, had been hiding in the forest on the 
borders of Azombeii for weeks, living in a secret cavern known only to 
himself and a few adherents, who had brought him food and such news as 
he desired to learn. Marvasi, who was under certain intimate obligations to 
Mergawe, and had been used by him as a tool on other occasions, was one 
of these adherents. 


"Where is Mergawe now?" questioned Mybaloé. Marvasi would have 
hesitated, but the eyes of the queen, ablaze with anger and with superhuman 
mesmerism, dragged the very truth from his reluctant lips. He said that 
Mergawe was now lurking in the jungle, on the outskirts of the town of 
Azombeii, waiting for assurance that the poison had been drunk by its 
intended victim. 


A number of the priests were at once dispatched to find Mergawe. While 
they were absent, Mybaloé told me how warning of the plan to poison me 
had been brought to her by another of Mergawe's friends, who had recoiled 
at the final hour from the atrociousness and audacity of such a design. 


The priests returned in a little while, bringing the captive sorcerer. They had 
succeeded in coming upon him unaware, and though he struggled with 
demoniacal strength and fury, they bore him down and bound him with 
thongs of rhinoceros hide. They brought him into the banqueting-hall amid 
a horror-frozen silence. 


In spite of his desperate predicament, the face of the sorcerer was full of a 
malevolent triumph, as he stood before us. Proud, and superbly erect, he 
gave no evidence of fear, but his mien proclaimed the Satanic possession of 
an evil exultation. Before Mybaloé could question or address him, he began 
to pour forth a torreat of dreadful mouthings, intermingled with 
maledictions and vituperations. He told us how he had prepared the poison, 


he enumerated the fearsome ingredients, the slowly chanted and lethiferous 
runes, the manifold and mighty power of the baleful fetishes that had gone 
into or had helped in its making. Then he described the action of the poison, 
the preliminary months during which Mybaloé and I would suffer 
innumerable pangs, would die uncounted deaths in our anticipation of the 
deferred agonies to come; and then the interminable tortures themselves, the 
slow and hideous contraction of all our fibers, all our organs, the drying-up 
of the very sources of life, and the shrinkage to infantile, or even pre- 
infantile, stature and dimensions before the relief of death. Forgetful of all 
but his mad hatred, his insensate jealousy, he lingered over these details, he 
repeated them again and again with so vile a gloating, so horrible and 
rapturous a relish, that a sort of paralyzing spell was laid upon the assembly, 
and no one stepped forward to silence him with a knife or a spear. 


At last, while his mouthings continued, Mybaloé filled another cup with the 
poisoned wine; and while the priests held Mergawe and forced his teeth 
apart with their spear-blades, she poured the wine down his throat. 
Oblivious or contemptuous of his doom, he betrayed no slightest quiver or 
shrinking of fear, but like a black fiend who rejoices over the damned, even 
though he himself is numbered among them. Marvasi was also compelled to 
drink the wine, and he cringed and cried with terror, frothing at the mouth 
when the lethal liquor touched his tongue. Then the two men, by Mybaloé's 
order, were led away and imprisoned, and were left under a strong guard to 
await the working of the poison. But later in the night, when their deed 
became known to the populace, a multitude of men and women, maddened 
beyond all measure or control, broke in and overpowered the guards and 
carried Marvasi and Mergawe to the grotto behind the cave of Wana6s, 
where they were flung like offal to the crocodiles in the black pool. 


Now, for Mybaloé and me, there began a life of indepictable horror. Dead 
was all our former joy and happiness, for the blackness of the doom to 
come lay on us like the charnel shadow cast by the gathering of myriad 
vultures. Love, it is true, was still ours, but love that already seemed to have 
entered the hideous gloom and nothingness of the grave... But of these 
things I can not tell you, though I have told you so much... They were too 
sacred and too terrible... 


After the leaden lapse of funereal days, beneath heavens from which for us 
the very azure had now departed, it was agreed between Mybaloé and me 
that I should leave Azombeii and return to my native land. Neither of us 
could bear the thought of having to witness day by day the eventual 
torments and progressive physical disintegration of the other when 
Mergawe's poison began to operate. Of our farewell meeting, I can say only 
that it was infinitely sorrowful, and that I shall remember the love and grief 
in Mybaloé's eyes amid the culminative pangs and disordered illusions of 
my last delirium. Before I left, she gave me for a keepsake the little image 
of Wana6s, concerning which you have asked me so often. 


It is needless to detail my return to America. Now, after months of a delay 
that has had in it nothing of mercy or mitigation, I feel the first workings of 
the posion; I have recognized all its preliminary symptoms, and the 
sickening expectations of haunted days and sleep-forbidden nights are being 
realized. And knowing ill that is yet to come, and seeing with a clarity of 
imaginative vision that sears my soul the coincidental agonies of Mybaloé, I 
have begun to envy the death of Marvasi and Mergawe in the pool of 
crocodiles. 


THE VOYAGE OF KING EUVORAN 


The crown of the kings of Ustaim was fashioned only from the rarest 
materials that could be procured anywhere. The magically graven gold of 
its circlet had been mined from a huge meteor that fell in the southern isle 
of Cyntrom, shaking the isle from shore to shore with calamitous 
earthquake; and the gold was harder and brighter than any native gold of 
Earth, and was changeable in color from a flamelike red to the yellow of 
young moons. It was set with thirteen jewels, every one of which was 
unique and without fellow even in fable. These jewels were a wonder to 
behold, starring the circlet with strange unquiet fires and fulgurations 
terrible as the eyes of the cockatrice. But more wonderful than all else was 
the stuffed gazolba-bird which formed the superstructure of the crown, 
gripping the circlet with its steely claws above the wearer's brow, and 
towering royally with resplendent plumage of green, violet and vermilion. 
Its beak was the hue of burnished brass, its eyes were like small dark 
garnets in bezels of silver; and seven lacy, miniated quills arose from its 
ebon- dappled head, and a white tail fell down in a straightly spreading fan 
like the beams of some white sun behind the circle. The gazolba-bird was 
the last of its kind, according to the mariners who had slain it in an almost 
legendary isle beyond Sotar, far to the east of Zothique. For nine 
generations it had decked the crown of Ustaim, and the kings looked upon it 
as the sacred emblem of their fortunes, and a talisman inseparable from 
their royalty, whose loss would be followed by grave disaster. 


Euvoran the son of Karpoom, was the ninth wearer of the crown. Superbly 
and magnificently he had worn it for two years and ten months, following 
the death of Karpoom from a surfeit of stuffed eels and jellied salamander's 
eggs. On all state occasions, levees and daily grantings of public audience 
and administerings of justice, it had graced the brow of the young king and 
had conferred upon him a dreadful majesty in the eyes of the beholders. 
Also, it had served to conceal the lamentable increase of an early baldness. 


It came to pass, in the late autumn of the third year of his reign, that King 
Euvoran rose from a goodly breakfast of twelve courses and twelve wines, 
and went forth as was his custom to the hall of justice, which occupied an 
entire wing of his palace in the city of Aramoam, looking down in several- 
colored marble from its palmy hills to the rippled lazuli of the orient ocean. 


Being well fortified by his breakfast, Euvoran felt himself prepared to 
unravel the most involute skeins of legality and crime, and was likewise 
ready for the meting of swift punishment to all malefactors. And beside 
him, at the right arm of his kraken-sculptured throne of ivory, there stood an 
executioner leaning on a huge mace with a leaden head that was tempered 
to the hardness of iron. Full often, with this mace, the bones of the more 
flagitious offenders were broken immediately, or their brains were split in 
the kings presence on a floor that was strewn with black sand. And beside 
the left arm of the throne, a professional torturer busied himself continually 
with the screws and pulleys of certain fearsome instruments of torture, as a 
warning of their fate to all evil-doers. And not always idle were the turnings 
of these screws and the tightenings of these pulleys, and not always empty 
were the metal beds of the machines. 


Now, on that morning, the constables of the city brought before King 
Euvoran only a few petty thieves and suspicious vagrants; and there were 
no cases of felony such as would have warranted the wielding of the mace 
or the use of the torture-implements. So the king, who had looked forward 
to a pleasurable session, was somewhat balked and disappointed; and he 
questioned with much severity the minor culprits before him, trying to 
extort from each of them, in turn, an admission of some graver crime than 
that whereof he was accused. But it seemed that the pilferers were innocent 
of aught but pilfering; and the vagrants were guilty of naught worse than 
vagrancy; and Euvoran began to think that the morning would offer scant 
entertainment. For the bastinado was the heaviest punishment that he could 
legally impose on such misdemeanants. 


"Away with these mackerel!" he roared to the officers, and his crown shook 
with indignation, and the tall gazolba-bird on the crown appeared to nod 
and bow. "Away with them, for they pollute my presence. Give each of 


them a hundred strokes with the hardwood briar on the bare sole of each 
foot, and forget not the heels. Then drive them forth from Aramoam toward 
the public refuse-grounds, and prod them with red-hot tridents if they linger 
in their crawling." 


Then, ere the officers could obey him, there entered the hall of justice two 
belated constables, haling between them a peculiar and most unsavory 
individual with the long-handled, many pointed hooks that were used in 
Aramoam for the apprehending of malefactors and suspects. And though 
the hooks were seemingly embedded in his flesh as well as the filthy rags 
that served him for raiment, the prisoner bounded perpetually aloft in the 
manner of a goat, and his captors were obliged to follow in these lively and 
undignified saltations, so that the three presented the appearance of 
tumblers. With a final volitation in which the officers were drawn through 
the air like the tails of a kite, the incredible personage came to a pause 
before Euvoran. The king regarded him in amazement, blinking rapidly, and 
was not prepossessed by the singular suppleness with which he louted to the 
very floor, upsetting the scarce-recovered equilibrium of the officers, and 
causing them to sprawl at full length in the royal presence. 


"Ha! What have we now?" said the king in an ominous voice. 


"Sire, 'tis another vagabond," replied the breathless officers, when they had 
regained a more respectfully inclined position. "He would have passed 
through Aramoam by the main avenue in the fashion that you behold, 
without stopping, and without even lessening the altitude of his saltations, if 
we had not arrested him." 


"Such behavior is highly suspicious," growled Euvoran hopefully. 
"Prisoner, declare your name, your nativity and occupation, and the 
infamous crimes of which, beyond doubt, you are guilty." 


The captive, who was cross-eyed, appeared to regard Euvoran, the royal 
mace-wielder, and the royal torturer and his instruments all in a single 
glance. He was ill-favored to an extravagant degree, his nose, ears and other 
features were all possessed of unnatural mobility, and he grimaced 


perpetually in a manner that caused his unclean beard to toss and curl like 
seaweed on a boiling whirlpool. 


"I have many names," he replied, in an insolent voice whose pitch was 
peculiarly disagreeable to Euvoran, setting his teeth on edge like the grating 
of metal on glass. "As for my nativity and occupation, the knowledge of 
these, O king, would profit you little." 


"Sirrah, you are malapert. Give answer or tongues of red-hot iron shall 
question you," roared Euvoran. 


"Be it known to you, then, that I am a necromancer, and was born in the 
realm where the dawn and the sunset come together and the moon is equal 
in brightness to the sun." 


"Ha! A necromancer!" snorted the king. "Know you not that necromancy is 
a capital crime in Ustaim? Verily, we shall find means to dissuade you from 
the practice of such infamies." 


At a sign from Euvoran, the officers drew their captive toward the 
instruments of torture. Much to their surprise, in view of his former 
ebullience, he allowed himself to be chained supinely on the iron bed that 
produced a remarkable elongation of the limbs of its occupants. The official 
engineer of these miracles began to work the levers, and the bed lengthened 
little by little with a surly grating, till it seemed that the prisoner's joints 
would be torn apart. Inch by inch was added to his stature; and though, after 
a time, he had gained more than a half-cubit from the stretching, he 
appeared to experience no discomfort whatever; and to the stupefaction of 
all present, it became plain that the elasticity of his arms, legs and body was 
beyond the extensibility of the rack itself; for the latter was now drawn to 
its limits. 


All were silent, viewing this prodigy; and Euvoran rose from his seat and 
went over to the rack, as if doubtful of his own eyes that testified to a thing 
so enormous. And the prisoner said to him: 


"It were well to release me, O King Euvoran." 


"Say you so?" the king cried out in a rage. "However, it is not thus that we 
deal with felons in Ustaim." And he made a private sign to the executioner, 
who came forward quickly, rearing his massive, leaden-headed mace aloft. 


"On your own head be it," said the necromancer, and he rose instantly from 
the iron bed, breaking the bonds that held him, as if they had been chains of 
grass. Then, towering to a terrible height, which the wrenchings of the rack 
had given him, he pointed his long forefinger, dark and sere as that of a 
mummy, at the king's crown; and simultaneously he uttered a foreign word 
that was shrill and eldritch as the crying of migrant fowl that pass over 
toward unknown shores in the night. And lo! As if in answer to that word, 
there was a loud, sudden flapping of wings above Euvoran's head and the 
king felt that his brow was lightened by the crown's goodly and well- 
accustomed weight. A shadow fell upon him, and he, and all who were 
present, beheld above them in the air the stuffed gazolba-bird, which had 
been slain more than two hundred years before by sea-faring men in a 
remote isle. The wings of the bird, a living splendor, were outspread as if 
for flight, and it carried still in its steely claws the rare circlet of the crown. 
Librating, it hung for a little over the throne, while the king watched it in 
wordless awe and consternation. Then, with metallic whirring, its white tail 
deployed like the beams of a flying sun, it flew swiftly through the open 
portals, and passed seaward from Aramoam into the morning light. 


After it, with great bounds and goatish leapings, the necromancer followed; 
and no man tried to deter him. But those who saw him depart from the city 
swore that he went north along the ocean-strand, while the bird flew 
directly eastward, as if homing to the half-fabulous isle of its nativity. 
Thereafter, as if he had gone at a single bound into alien realms, the 
necromancer was not seen in Ustaim. But the crew of a merchant galley 
from Sotar, landing later in Aramoam, told how the gazolba-bird had passed 
over them in mid-main, a several-colored glory still flying toward the 
sources of the dayspring. And they said that the crown of changeable gold, 
with its thirteen fellowless gems, was still carried by the bird. And though 
they had trafficked long in the archipelagoes of wonder, and had seen many 
prodigies, they deemed this thing a most rare and unexampled portent. 


King Euvoran, so strangely reft of that avian head-gear, with his baldness 
rudely bared to the gaze of thieves and vagrants in the hall of justice, was as 
one on whom the gods have sent down a sudden bolt. If the sun had turned 
black in heaven, or his palace walls had crumbled about him, his 
dumbfoundment would hardly have been more excessive. For it seemed to 
him that his royalty had flown with that crown which was the emblem and 
the talisman of his fathers. And, moreover, the thing was wholly against 
nature, and the laws of god and man were annulled thereby: since never 
before, in all history or fable, had a dead bird taken flight from the kingdom 
of Ustaim. 


Indeed, the loss was a dire calamity, and Euvoran, having donned a 
voluminous turban of purple samite, held council with the sagest ministers 
regarding the state dilemma that had thus arisen. The ministers were no less 
troubled and perplexed than the king: for the bird and the circlet were both 
irreplaceable. And in the meanwhile, the rumor of this misfortune was 
borne abroad through Ustaim, and the land became filled with lamentable 
doubt and confusion, and some of the people began to murmur covertly 
against Euvoran, saying that no man could be the rightful ruler of that 
country without the gazolba-crown. 


Then, as was the custom of the kings in a time of national exigence, 
Eurovan repaired to the temple in which dwelt the god Geol, who was a 
terrestrial god and the chief deity of Aramoam. Alone, with bare head and 
unshod feet, as was ordained by hierarchal law, he entered the dim adytum 
where the image of Geol, pot-bellied, and wrought of earth-brown faience, 
reclined eternally on its back and regarded the motes in a narrow beam of 
sunlight from the slotted wall. And, falling prone in the dust that had 
gathered around the idol through ages, the king gave homage to Geol, and 
implored an oracle to illuminate and guide him in his need. And after an 
interim, a voice issued from the god's navel, as if a subterrene rumbling had 
become articulate. And the voice said to King Eurovan: 


"Go forth and seek the gazolba in those isles that lie beneath the orient sun. 
There, O king, on the far coasts of dawn, thou shalt again behold the living 


bird which is the symbol and the fortune of thy dynasty; and there, with 
thine own hand, thou shalt slay the bird." 


Euvoran was much comforted by this oracle, since the utterances of the god 
were deemed infallible. And it seemed to him that the oracle implied in 
plain terms that he should recover the lost crown of Ustaim, which had the 
reanimated bird for its superstructure. So, returning to the royal palace, he 
sent for the captains of his proudest argosies of war, which lay then at 
anchor in the tranquil harbor of Aramoam, and ordered them to make 
immediate provision for a long voyage into the east and among the 
archipelagoes of morning. 


When all was made ready, King Euvoran went aboard the flagship of the 
fleet, which was a towering quadrireme with oars of beef-wood and sails of 
stout woven byssus dyed in yellowish scarlet, and a long gonfalon at the 
mast head, bearing the gazolba bird in its natural colors on a field of 
heavenly cobalt. The rowers and sailors of the quadrireme were mighty 
Negroes from the north; and the soldiers who manned it were fierce 
mercenaries from Xylac in the west; and with him, going aboard, the king 
took certain of his concubines and jesters and other ministrants, as well as 
an ample store of liquors and rare viands, so that he should lack for nothing 
during the voyage. And mindful of the prophecy of Geol, the king armed 
himself with a longbow and a quiver filled with parrot-feathered arrows; 
and he also carried a sling of lion-leather and a blowgun of black bamboo 
from which tiny poisoned darts were discharged. 


It seemed that the gods favored the voyage; for a wind blew strongly from 
the west on the moming of the departure; and the fleet, which numbered 
fifteen vessels, was borne with bellying sails toward the sea-risen sun. And 
the farewell clamors and shoutings of Euvoran's people on the wharves 
were soon stilled by distance; and the marble houses of Aramoam on its 
four palmy hills here drowned in that swiftly foundering bank of azure 
which was the shoreline of Ustaim. And, thereafter, for many days, the iron- 
wood beaks of the galleys clove a softly weltering sea of indigo that rose 
unbroken on all sides to a cloudless, dark-blue heaven. 


Trusting in the oracle of Geol, that earthen god who had never failed his 
fathers, the king made merry as was his wont; and reclining beneath a 
saffron canopy on the poop of the quadrireme, he swilled from an emerald 
beaker the wines and brandies that had lain in his palace-vaults, storing the 
warmth of elder, ardent suns whereon oblivion's black rime was fallen. And 
he laughed at the ribaldries of his fools, at unquenchable ancient bawdries 
that had won the laughter of other kings in the sea-lost continents of yore. 
And his women diverted him with harlotries that were older than Rome or 
Atlantis. And ever he kept at hand, beside his couch, the weapons 
wherewith he hoped to hunt and slay again the gazolba-bird, according to 
the oracle of Geol. 


The winds were unfailing and auspicious, and the fleet sped onward, with 
the great black oarsmen singing gaily at their oars, and the gorgeous 
sailcloths flapping loudly, and the long banners floating on the air like 
straight-blown flames. After a fortnight they came to Sotar, whose low- 
lying coasts of cassia and sago barred the sea for a hundred leagues from 
north to south; and in Loithe, the chief port, they paused to inquire for the 
gazolba-bird. There were rumors that the bird had passed above Sotar; and 
some of the people said that a cunning sorcerer of that isle, named Iffibos, 
had drawn it down through his sorcery and had closed it in a cage of 
sandalwood. So the king landed in Loithe, deeming his quest perhaps 
already nigh to its end, and went with certain of his captains and soldiers to 
visit Iffibos, who dwelt in a retired vale among the mountains at the island's 
core. 


It was a tedious journey, and Euvoran was much annoyed by the huge and 
vicious gnats of Sotar, which were no respecters of royalty, and were 
always insinuating themselves under his turban. And when, after some 
delay and divagation in the deep jungle, he came to the house of Iffibos on a 
high, precarious crag, he found that the bird was merely one of the bright- 
plumaged vultures peculiar to the region, which Iffibos had tamed for his 
own amusement. So the king returned to Loithe, after declining somewhat 
rudely the invitation of the sorcerer, who wished to show him the unusual 
feats of falconry to which he had trained the vulture. And in Loithe the king 


tarried no longer than was needful for the laying aboard of fifty jars of the 
sovereign arrack in which Sotar excels all other lands. 


Then, coasting the southern cliffs and promontories, where the sea bellowed 
prodigiously in mile-deep caverns, the ships of Euvoran sailed beyond 
Sotar, and Tosk, whose people were more akin to apes and lemurs than to 
men. And Euvoran asked the people for news of the gazolba, and received 
only a chattering as of apes in answer. So the king ordered his men-at-arms 
to catch a number of these savage islanders and crucify them on the coco- 
palms for their incivility. And the men-at-arms pursued the nimble people 
of Tosk for a full day among the trees and boulders in which the isle 
abounded, but without catching a single one of them. So the king contented 
himself by crucifying several of the men-at-arms for their failure to obey 
him and sailed on to the seven atolls of Yumatot, whose inhabitants were 
mostly cannibals. And beyond Yumatot, which was the usual limit of 
eastern voyaging from Ustaim, the vessels entered the Ilozian Sea, and 
began to touch at partly mythic shores and islands charted only in story. 


It were tedious to relate the full particulars of that voyage, in which 
Euvoran and his captains went ever toward the sources of the dawn. Various 
and without number were the strange marvels they found in the 
archipelagoes beyond Yumatot; but nowhere could they find a single feather 
such as had formed part of the gazolba's plumage; and the quaint people of 
those isles had never seen the bird. 


Howbeit, the king beheld many a flock of unknown, fiery-winged fowl that 
went over the galleys in mid-sea, passing between the unmarked islets. 
And, landing often, he practiced his archery on lorikeets and lyrebirds and 
boobies, or stalked the golden cockatoos with his blowgun. And he chased 
the dodo and dinornis on shores that were otherwise unpeopled. And once, 
in a sea of high-beetling barren rocks, the fleet was assailed by mighty 
griffins that flew down from their crag- built eyries, with wings shining like 
feathery brass under the meridian sun, and making a harsh clangor as of 
shields shaken in battle. And the griffins, being both ferocious and 
pertinacious, were driven away with much difficulty by boulders hurled 
from the catapults of the vessels. 


Everywhere, as the ships drove eastward, there were multitudes of fowl. 
But at the sunset of a day in the fourth moon following their departure from 
Aramoam, the vessels approached a nameless isle that towered mile-high 
with cliffs of black, naked basalt, around whose base the sea cried with 
baffled anger, and about whose precipices there were no wings nor voices 
of birds. The isle was topped with gnarly cypresses that might have grown 
in a windy graveyard; and sullenly it took the afterglow, as if drenched with 
a gore of darkening blood. Far up in the cliffs there were strange columned 
eaves like the dwellings of forgotten troglodytes, but seemingly inaccessible 
to men; and the caves to all appearances were unoccupied by any kind of 
life, though pitting the face of the isle for leagues. And Euvoran ordered his 
captains to drop anchor, meaning to search for a landing-place on the 
morrow: since, in his anxiety to retrieve the gazolba, he would pass no isle 
of the dawnward main, not even the unlikeliest, without due inquiry and 
examination. 


Quickly fell the darkness, without moon, till the close- anchored ships were 
visible to each other only by their lanterns. And Euvoran sat at supper in his 
cabin, sipping the golden arrack of Sotar between mouthfuls of mango-jelly 
and phenicopter's meat. And, saving a small watch on each of the vessels, 
the sailors and men-at-arms were all at evening mess; and the rowers ate 
their figs and lentils in the oar-decks. Then, from the watches, there was a 
wild shouting of alarm, and the shouting ceased in a moment, and each of 
the vessels rocked and sagged in the water, as if a monstrous weight had 
settled upon it. No man knew the thing that had happened, but everywhere 
there was turmoil and confusion, some saying that the fleet was attacked by 
pirates. Those who peered from the ports and oar-holes saw that the lanterns 
of their neighbors had been quenched, and perceived a milling and seething 
as of low-driven clouds in the darkness, and saw that foul black creatures, 
large as men and winged like oupires, were clinging to the ranged oars in 
myriads. And those who dared to approach the open hatches found that the 
decks, the rigging and the masts were crowded with similar creatures, who, 
it seemed, were of nocturnal habit and had come down in the manner of 
bats from their caves in the island. 


Then, like things of nightmare, the monsters began to invade the hatches 
and assail the ports, clawing with hellish talons at the men who opposed 
them. And, being somewhat hampered by their wings, they were driven 
back with spears and arrows, but returned again and again in a thickening 
press without number, cheeping with a faint and bat-like sound. It was plain 
that they were vampires, for whenever they had dragged a man down, as 
many of them as could gain mouthhold would fasten on him incontinently, 
and suck his blood till little more remained than a skinful of bones. The 
upper oar-decks, being half open to the sky, were quickly usurped, and their 
crews overcome with a hideous swarming; and the rowers in the orlops 
cried that the sea-water was pouring in through the oar-holes as the ships 
sank deeper beneath an ever-gathering weight. 


All night, at the ports and hatches, the men of Euvoran fought the vampires, 
taking turns in shifts when they wearied. Many of them were seized and 
their blood sucked before the eyes of their fellows as the night wore on; and 
the vampires, it seemed, were not to be slain by mortal weapons, though the 
blood they had gorged came forth in spouting rills from their wounded 
bodies. And thicklier they clustered upon the fleet, till the biremes began to 
founder, and the rowers were drowned in the sunken lower decks of certain 
triremes and quadriremes. 


King Euvoran was wroth at this unseemly turmoil that had interrupted his 
supper; and when the golden arrack was spilt and the dishes of rare meat 
were emptied on the floor by the vessel's violent rocking, he would have 
issued from his cabin, fully armed, to try conclusions with these piacular 
miscreants. But, even as he turned to fling wide the cabin-door, there was a 
soft infernal pittering at the port-holes behind him; and the women who 
were with him began to shriek, and the fools cried out in terror. And the 
king saw in the lamplight a grisly face with the teeth and nostrils of a 
flittermouse, that leaned in through one of the cabin-ports. He sought to 
repel the face, and thereafter, till dawn, he fought the vampires with those 
very weapons he had designed for the slaying of the gazolba; and the ship's 
captain, who was with him at supper, guarded a second port with his 
claymore; and the others were held by two of the king's eunuchs, armed 
with scimitars. In this warfare they were favored by the smallness of the 


ports, which could hardly in any case have allowed the free passage of their 
winged assailants. And, after lightless hours of tedious, horrid struggle, the 
darkness became thinned with brown twilight, and the vampires lifted from 
the vessels in a black cloud and returned to their caves in the mile-high 
cliffs of that unnamed island. 


Heavy was the heart of Euvoran within him when he surveyed the damage 
done to his proud argosies of war: for, among the fifteen vessels, seven had 
sunk in the night, borne under and swamped by those obscenely clinging 
hordes of oupires; and the decks of the others were bloody as abbatoirs; and 
half of the sailors and rowers and men-at-arms were lying flat and flaccid as 
empty wineskins after the greedy drinking of the great bats. And the sails 
and banners were shredded into rags; and everywhere, from beak to rudder 
of Euvoran's galleys, there was the stain and reek of a Stymphalian 
foulness. So, lest another eve should find them within wing-shot of that 
accursed isle, the king ordered his remaining captains to weigh anchor; and 
the other ships, with sea-water still awash in their orlops, and some with 
drowned rowers still at the oars of their nether banks, drew slowly and 
heavily to eastward, till the pitted walls of the isle began to sink beneath the 
main. At eve there was no land in sight anywhere; and after two days, still 
unharried by the vampires, they came to a coral island, low in the wave, 
with a calm lagoon that was haunted only by ocean-fowl. And there, for the 
first time, Euvoran paused to repair his tattered sails, and pump the sea from 
his holds, and clean the blood and vileness from his decks. 


However, in spite of this disaster, the king abated not in any degree his 
purpose, to sail ever on toward the fountains of the day, until, as Geol had 
predicted, he should come again on the flown gazolba and slay it with his 
own royal hand. So, for another moon, they passed amid other and stranger 
archipelagoes, and penetrated deeplier into the regions of myth and story. 


Bravely they drove into mornings of amaranth crossed by gilded lories, and 
noontides of darkly ardent sapphire where the rose flamingoes went before 
them to lost, inviolate strands. The stars changed above them, and under the 
alien-figured Signs they heard the wild, melancholy crying of swans that 
flew southward fleeing the winter of realms indiscoverable, and seeking the 


summer in trackless worlds. And they held speech with fabulous men who 
wore for mantles the ell-wide pennons of the roc, trailing far on the earth 
behind them; and men who arrayed themselves in apyornis plumes. And 
they spoke also with antic people whose bodies were covered with a down 
like that of a new-hatched fowl, and others whose flesh was studded as if 
with pin-feathers. But nowhere could they learn aught of the gazolba. 


At mid-forenoon, early in the sixth month of the voyage, a new and 
unheard-of shore ascended from the deep, curving for many miles, from 
northeast to southwest, with sheltered harbors, and cliffs and pinnacled 
crags that were interspaced with low-lying verdurous dales. As the galleys 
hove toward it, Euvoran and his captains saw that towers were builded on 
certain of the highmost crags; but in the haven below them there were no 
ships at anchor nor boats moving; and the shore of the haven was a 
wilderness of green trees and grass. And, sailing still nearer, and entering 
the harbor, they descried no evident sign of man, other than the crag-reared 
towers. 


The place, however, was full of an extraordinary number and variety of 
birds, ranging in size from little tits and passerines to creatures of greater 
wingspread than eagle or condor. They circled the ships in coveys and 
great, motley flocks, seeming to be both curious and wary; and Euvoran 
saw that a winged concourse, as it were, went to and fro above the woods 
and about the cliffs and towers. He bethought him that here was a likely 
haunt in which to track down the gazolba; so, arming himself for the chase, 
he went ashore in a small boat with several of his men. 


The birds, even the largest, were patently timid and inoffensive; for when 
the king landed on the beach, the very trees appeared to take flight, so 
numerous were the fowl that soared and flew inland, or sought the crags 
and pinnacles that rose beyond bow-shot. None remained of the multitude 
visible shortly before; and Euvoran martvelled at such cunning; and 
moreover he was somewhat exasperated, for he wished not to depart 
without bringing down a trophy of his skill, even though he should fail to 
find the gazolba itself. And he deemed the behavior of the birds all the more 
curious because of the island's solitude: for here there were no paths other 


than would be made by forest animals; and the woods and meadows were 
wholly wild and incult; and the towers were seemingly desolate, with sea- 
fowl and land-fowl flying in and out of their empty windows. 


The king and his men combed the deserted woods along the shore, and 
came to a steep slope of bushes and dwarf cedars, whose upper incline 
approached the tallest tower at one side. Here, at the slope's bottom, 
Euvoran saw a small owl that slept in one of the cedars, as if wholly 
unaware of the commotion made by the other birds in their flight. And 
Euvoran trained an arrow and shot down the owl, though ordinarily he 
would have spared a prey so paltry. And he was about to pick up the fallen 
owl, when one of the men who accompanied him cried out as if in alarm. 
Then, turning his head as he stooped beneath the foliage of the cedar, the 
king beheld a brace of colossal birds, larger than any he had yet descried on 
that isle, who came down from the tower like falling thunderbolts. Before 
he could fit another arrow to the string, they were upon him with the 
drumming of their mighty vans, and beating him instantly to the ground, so 
that he was aware of them only as a storm of dreadfully rushing plumes and 
a hurlyburly of cruel beaks and talons. And, before his men could rally to 
assist him, one of the birds fastened its huge claws in the shoulder-cape of 
the king's mantle, not sparing the flesh beneath in its fell clutch, and carried 
him away to the tower on the crag as easily as a ger-falcon would have 
carried a small leveret. The king was wholly helpless, and he had dropped 
his longbow beneath the onset of the birds, and his blowgun had been 
shaken loose from the girdle at which it depended, and all his darts and 
arrows were spilled. And he had no weapon remaining, other than a sharp 
misericordia; and this he could not use to any purpose against his captor in 
mid-air. 


Swiftly he neared the tower, with a flock of lesser fowl circling about him 
and shrieking as if with derision till he was deafened by their din. And a 
sickness came upon him because of the height to which he had been carried 
and the violence of his ascent; and giddily he saw the walls of the tower 
sink past him with wide and portal-like windows. Then, as he began to retch 
in his sickness, he was borne in through one of the windows and was 
dropped rudely on the floor of a high and spacious chamber. 


He sprawled at full length on his face and lay vomiting for awhile, heedless 
of his surroundings. Then, recovering somewhat, he raised himself to a 
sitting position, and beheld before him, above a sort of dais, an enormous 
perch of red gold and yellow ivory wrought in the form of a new crescent 
arching upward. The perch was supported between posts of black jasper 
flecked as if with blood, and upon it there sat a most gigantic and 
uncommon bird, eyeing Euvoran with a grim and dreadful and austere 
mien, as an emperor might eye the gutter-scum that his guards have haled 
before him for some obscene offense. The plumage of the bird was Tyrian 
purple, and his beak was like a mighty pick-ax of pale bronze that darkened 
greenly toward the point, and he clutched the perch with iron talons that 
were longer than the mailed fingers of a warrior. His head was adorned with 
quills of turquoise blue and amber yellow, like many a pointed crown; and 
about his long, unfeathered throat, rough as the scaled skin of a dragon, he 
wore a singular necklace composed of human heads, and the heads of 
various ferine beasts such as the weasel, the wildcat, the stoat and the fox, 
all of which had been reduced to a common size and were no larger than 
groundnuts. 


Euvoran was terrified by the aspect of this fowl; and his alarm was not 
lessened when he saw that many other birds of a size inferior only to his 
were sitting about the chamber on less costly and less elevated perches, 
even as grandees of the realm might sit in the presence of their sovereign. 
And behind Euvoran, like guards, there stood together with its fellow the 
creatures that had rapt him to the tower. 


Now, adding to his utter confounding, the great Tyrian-feathered bird 
addressed him in human speech. And the bird said to him in a harsh but 
magniloquent and majestic voice: 


"Too hardily, O filth of mankind, thou hast intruded on the peace of Ornava, 
isle that is sacred to the birds, and wantonly thou hast slain one of my 
subjects. For know that I am the monarch of all birds that fly, walk, wade or 
swim on this terraqueous globe of Earth; and in Ornava is my seat and my 
capital. Verily, justice shall be done upon thee for thy crime. But if thou hast 
aught to say in thy defence, I will give thee hearing now, for I would not 


that even the vilest of earthly vermin, and the most pernicious, should 
accuse me of inequity or tyranny." 


Then, blustering somewhat, though sorely afraid at heart, Euvoran gave 
answer to the bird, and said: 


"I came hither seeking the gazolba, which adorned my crown in Ustaim, 
and was feloniously reft from me together with the crown through the spell 
of a lawless necromancer. And know that I am Euvoran, King of Ustaim, 
and I bow me to no bird, not even the mightiest of that species." 


Thereat the ruler of the birds, as if amazed and more indignant than before, 
made question of Euvoran and interrogated him sharply concerning the 
gazolba. And, learning that this bird had been slain by sailors and 
afterwards stuffed, and that the whole purpose of Euvoran in his voyage 
was to catch and kill it a second time and re-stuff it if necessary, the ruler 
cried in a great and wrathful voice: 


"This helpeth not thy case but showeth thee guilty of a twofold and a triple 
infamy: for thou hast owned a most abominable thing and one that 
subverteth nature. In this my tower, as is right and proper, I keep the bodies 
of men that my taxidermists have stuffed for me; but truly, it is not 
allowable nor sufferable that man should do thus to birds. So, for the sake 
of justice and retribution, I shall presently commit thee to one of my 
taxidermists. Indeed, methinks that a stuffed king (since even the vermin 
have kings) will serve to enhance my collection." 


After that, he addressed Euvoran's guards and enjoined them: "Away with 
this vileness. Confine it to the man-cage, and maintain a strict watch before 
it." 


Euvoran, urged and directed by the pecking of his guards, was compelled to 
climb a sort of sloping ladder with broad rungs of teak, that led from the 
chamber to one above it in the tower's top. In the center of this room there 
was a bamboo cage of capacity more than ample for the housing of six men. 
The king was driven into the cage, and the birds bolted the door upon him 
with their claws, which seemed to have the deftness of fingers. Thereafter 


one of them remained by the cage, eyeing Euvoran vigilantly through the 
spaces of the bars; and the other flew away through a great window and did 
not return. 


The king sat down on a litter of straw, since the cage contained no better 
provision for his comfort. Despair was heavy upon him, and it seemed that 
his plight was both dreadful and ignominious. And sorely was he 
astonished, that a bird should speak with human speech, insulting and 
reviling humankind; and he deemed it an equally monstrous thing that a 
bird should dwell in royal state, with servitors to do his will, and the pomp 
and power of a king. And, pondering these unholy prodigies, Euvoran 
waited for his doom in the man-cage; and after awhile, water and raw grain 
were brought to him in earthen vessels; but he could not eat the grain. And 
still later, as the day drew toward afternoon, he heard a shouting of men and 
a shrieking of birds below the tower; and above these noises, anon, there 
were clashings as of weapons and thuddings as of boulders loosened from 
the crag. So Euvoran knew that his sailors and soldiers, having seen him 
borne into captivity in the tower, were assailing the place in an effort to 
succor him. And the noises waxed, mounting to a most tremendous and 
atrocious din, and there were cries as of people mortally wounded, and a 
vengeful shrilling as of harpies in battle. Then, presently, the clamor ebbed 
away, and the shoutings grew faint, and Eurovan knew that his men had 
failed to take the tower. And hope waned within him, dying in a darker 
murk of despair. 


So the afternoon went over, declining seaward, and the sun touched 
Euvoran with its level beams through a western window and colored the 
bars of his cage with a mockery of gold. Presently, the light flowed from the 
room, and after awhile the twilight rose, weaving a tremulous phantom web 
of the pale air. And between the sunset and the darkness, a night-guard 
came in to relieve the day-flying owl who warded the captive king. The 
newcomer was a nyctalops with glowing yellow eyes, and he stood taller 
that Euvoran himself, and was formed and feathered somewhat in the burly 
fashion of an owl, and he had the stout legs of a megapode. Euvoran was 
uncomfortably aware of the bird's eyes, which burned upon him with a 
brighter bale as the dusk deepened. Hardly could he sustain that ever 


vigilant scrutiny. But anon the moon rose, being but little past the full, and 
poured a spectral quicksilver into the room, and paled the eyes of the bird; 
and Euvoran conceived a desperate plan. 


His captors, deeming all his weapons lost, had neglected to remove from his 
girdle the misericordia, which was long and double-edged and needle-sharp 
at the tip. And stealthily he gripped the hilt of his misericordia under his 
mantle, and feigned a sudden illness with groanings and tossings and 
convulsions that threw him against the bars. And, even as he had schemed, 
the great nyctalops came nearer, curious to learn what ailed the king; and 
stooping, he leaned his owl-like head between the bars above Euvoran. And 
the king, pretending a more violent convulsion, drew the misericordia from 
its sheath and struck quickly at the outstretched throat of the bird. 


Shrewdly the thrust went home, piercing the deepest veins, and the 
squawking of the bird was choked by his own blood; and he fell, flapping 
noisily, so that Euvoran feared that all the occupants of the tower would be 
awakened by the sound. But it seemed that his fears were bootless; for none 
came to the chamber; and soon the flappings ceased, and the nyctalops lay 
still in a great heap of ruffled feathers. Thereupon the king proceeded with 
his plan, and shot back the bolts of the wide-latticed bamboo door with 
small difficulty. Then, going to the head of the teak-wood ladder which ran 
to the room beneath, he looked down and beheld the ruler of the birds 
asleep in the moonlight on his chryselephantine perch, with his terrible 
pick-ax beak under his wing. And Euvoran was afraid to descend into the 
chamber, lest the ruler should awake and see him. And also, it occurred to 
him that the lower stories of the tower might well be guarded by such fowl 
as the nocturnal creature he had slain. 


Again his despair returned upon him; but being of a sleightful and crafty 
bent, Euvoran bethought him of another scheme. With much labor, using 
the misericordia, he skinned the mighty nyctalops, and cleaned the blood 
from its plumage as best he could. Then Euvoran wrapped himself in the 
skin, with the head of the nyctalops rearing above his own head, and 
eyeholes in its burly throat through which he could look out amidst the 
feathers. And the skin fitted him well enough because of his pigeon-breast 


and his potbelly; and his spindle shanks were hidden behind the heavy 
shanks of the bird as he walked. 


Then, imitating the gait and carriage of this fowl, the king descended the 
ladder, treading cautiously to avoid a fall and making little noise, lest the 
ruler of the birds should awaken and detect his imposture. And the ruler 
was all alone, and he slept without stirring while Euvoran reached the floor 
and crossed the chamber stealthily to another ladder, leading to the next 
room below. 


In the next room there were many great birds asleep on perches, and the 
king was nigh to perishing with terror as he passed among them. Some of 
the birds moved a little and chirped drowsily, as if aware of his presence; 
but none challenged him. And he went down into a third room, and was 
startled to see therein the standing figures of many men, some in the garb of 
sailors, and others clad like merchants, and others nude and ruddled with 
bright ores like savages. And the men were still and stark as if enchanted; 
and the king feared them little less than he had feared the birds. But 
remembering that which the ruler had told him, he divined that these were 
persons who had been captured even as he himself, and had been slain by 
the birds and preserved through the art of an avian taxidermy. And, 
trembling, he passed down to another room, which was full of stuffed cats 
and tigers and serpents and various other enemies of birdkind. And the 
room below this was the ground story of the tower, and its windows and 
portals by several gigantic night-fowl similar to those whose skin was worn 
by the king. Here, indeed, was his greatest peril and the supreme trial of his 
courage; for the birds eyed him alertly with their fiery golden orbs, and they 
greeted him with a soft whoo-whooing as of owls. And the knees of 
Euvoran knocked together behind the bird-shanks; but, imitating the sound 
in reply, he passed among the guards and was not molested by them. And, 
reaching an open portal of the tower, he saw the moonlight rock of the crag 
lying at a distance of no more than two cubits below him; and he hopped 
from the doorsill in the manner of a fowl, and found his way precariously 
from ledge to ledge along the crag, till he reached the upper beginning of 
that declivity at whose bottom he had slain the little owl. Here his descent 
was easier, and he came anon to the woods around the harbor. 


But, ere he could enter the woods, there was a shrill singing of arrows about 
him, and the king was wounded slightly by one of the arrows, and he roared 
out in anger, and dropped the mantling birdskin. Thereby, no doubt, he was 
saved from death at the hands of his own men, who were coming through 
the woods with intent to assail the tower at night. And, learning this, the 
king forgave the jeopardy in which their arrows had placed him. But he 
thought it best to refrain from attacking the tower, and to quit the isle with 
all dispatch. So returning to his flagship, he ordered all his captains to set 
sail immediately; for, knowing the baleful power of the bird-monarch, he 
was more than apprehensive of pursuit; and he deemed it well to place a 
wide interval of sea between his vessels and that isle ere dawn. So the 
galleys drew from the tranquil harbor, and rounding a northeastern 
promontory, they went due east in a course contrary to the moon. And, 
Euvoran, sitting in his cabin, regaled himself with a variety and plenitude of 
viands to make up for his fasting in the man-cage; and he drank a whole 
gallon of palm-wine and added thereto a jarful of the puissant pale-gold 
arrack of Sotar. 


Halfway betwixt midnight and morn, when the isle of Ornava was left far 
behind, the steersmen of the vessels beheld a wall of ebon cloud that rose 
swiftly athwart the heavens, spreading and toppling in towers of thunder, 
till the storm overtook Euvoran's fleet and drove it on as if with the loosed 
hurricanes of hell through a welter of unstarred chaos. The ships were 
sundered in the gloom and were borne far apart; and at daybreak the king's 
quadrireme was alone in a prone-rushing tumult of mingled wave and 
cloud; and the mast was shattered, along with most of the beef-wood oars; 
and the vessel was a toy for the demons of the tempest. 


For three days and nights, with no glimmer of sun or star discerned through 
the ever-boiling murk, the vessel was hurled onward as if caught in a 
cataract of elements pouring to some bottomless gulf beyond the fringes of 
the world. And early on the fourth day the clouds were somewhat riven; but 
a wind still blew like the breath of perdition. Then, lifting darkly through 
the spray and vapor, a half-seen land arose before the prow, and the 
helmsman and the rowers were wholly helpless to turn the doomed ship 


from its course. And shortly after, with a great crashing of its carven beak, 
and a terrible rending of timbers, the vessel struck on a low reef hidden by 
the flying foam, and its lower decks were flooded quickly. And the vessel 
began to founder, with the poop tilting sharply and more sharply, and the 
water frothing at the lee bulwarks. 


Gaunt and cragged and austere was the shore beyond the reef, beheld only 
through the veils of the sea's foaming fury. And scant, it seemed, was the 
hope of reaching land. But, ere the wrecked argosy had gone beneath him, 
Euvoran lashed himself with ropes of coir to an empty wine-barrel, and cast 
himself from the sloping deck. And those of his men who were not already 
drowned in the hold or swept overboard by the typhoon, leapt after him into 
that high wallowing sea, some trusting only to their might as swimmers and 
others clinging to casks or broken spars or planks. And most were drawn 
under in the seething maelstroms or were beaten to death on the rocks; and 
of all the ship's company, the king alone survived and was cast ashore with 
the breath of life unquenched within him by the bitter sea. 


Half-drowned and senseless, he lay where the surf had spewed him on a 
shelving beach. Soon the gale forgot its violence, and the billows came in 
with falling crests, and the clouds went over in a rack of pearl, and the sun, 
climbing above the rock, shone down upon Euvoran from a deep 
immaculate azure. And the king, still dazed from the buffeting rudeness of 
the sea, heard dimly and as if in a dream the shrilling of an unknown bird. 
Then, opening his eyes, he beheld betwixt himself and the sun, librating on 
spread wings, that various-colored glory of plumes and feathers which he 
knew as the gazolba. Crying again with a voice that was harsh and shrill as 
that of the peafowl, the bird hung above him for a moment, and then flew 
inland through a rift among the crags. 


Forgetful of all his hardships and the loss of his proud galleys of war, the 
king unbound himself in haste from the empty barrel; and, rising giddily, he 
followed the bird. And, though he was now weaponless, it seemed to him 
that the fulfillment of the oracle of Geol was at hand. And hopefully he 
armed himself with a great cudgel of driftwood and gathered heavy pebbles 
from the beach as he pursued the gazolba. 


Beyond the cleft in the high and rugged crags, he found a sheltered valley 
with quiet-flowing springs, and woods of exotic leaf, and fragrant orient 
shrubs in blossom. Here, from bough to bough before his astounded eyes, 
there darted great numbers of fowl that wore the gaudy plumage of the 
gazolba; and among them he was unable to distinguish the one he had 
followed, deeming it the avian garniture of his lost crown. The multitude of 
these birds was a thing beyond his comprehension: since he and all his 
people had thought the stuffed fowl unique and fellowless throughout the 
world, even as the other components of the crown of Ustaim. And it came 
to him that his fathers had been deceived by the mariners who had slain the 
birds in a remote isle, swearing later that it was the last of its kind. 


However, though wrath and confusion were in his heart, Euvoran bethought 
him that a single bird from the flock would still stand as the emblem and the 
talisman of his royalty in Ustaim, and would vindicate his quest among the 
isles of dawn. So, with a valiant hurling of sticks and stones, he tried to 
bring down one of the gazolbas. And ever before him as he chased them, 
the birds flew from tree to tree with a horrid shrieking, and a flurry of 
plumes that wrought an imperial splendor on the air. And at length, by his 
own good aim or the cast of chance, Euvoran slew him a gazolba. 


As he went to retrieve the fallen bird, he saw a man in tattered raiment of an 
uncouth cut, armed with a rude bow, and carrying over his shoulder a brace 
of gazolbas tied together at the feet with tough grass. And the man wore in 
lieu of other headgear the skin and feathers of the same fowl. He came 
toward Euvoran, shouting indistinctly through his matted beard; and the 
king beheld him with surprise and anger, and cried loudly: 


"Vile serf, how darest thou to kill the bird that is sacred to the kings of 
Ustaim? And knowest thou not that only the kings may wear the bird for 
headgear? I, who am King Euvoran, shall hold thee to a dire accounting of 
these deeds." 


At this, eyeing Euvoran strangely, the man laughed a long and derisive 
laugh, as if he deemed the king a person somewhat addled in his wits. And 
he seemed to find much merriment in the aspect of the king, whose 


garments were draggled and were stiff and stained with the drying sea- 
water, and whose turban had been snatched away by the felon waves, 
leaving his baldness without disguise. And when he had done laughing, the 
man said: 


"Verily, this is the first and only jest that I have heard in nine years, and my 
laughter must be forgiven. For nine years agone I was shipwrecked on this 
isle, being a sea-captain from the far southwestern land of Ullotroi, and the 
sole member of my ship's company that survived and came safe to shore. In 
all those years I have held speech with no other man, since the isle is 
remote from the maritime routes, and has no people other than the birds. 
And as for your questions, they are readily answered: I kill these fowl to 
avert the pangs of famine, since there is little else on the isle for sustenance, 
apart from roots and berries. And I wear on my head the skin and feathers 
of the fowl because my tarboosh was stolen by the sea whenas it flung me 
rudely upon this strand. And I wot not of the strange laws that you mention; 
and moreover, your kingship is a matter that concerns me little, since the 
isle is kingless, and you and I are alone thereon, and I am the stronger of us 
twain and the better armed. Therefore be well advised, O King Euvoran; 
and since you have slain yourself a bird, I counsel you to pick up the bird 
and come with me. Truly, it may be that I can help you in the matter of 
spitting and broiling this fowl: for I must deem that you are more familiar 
with the products of the culinary art than with the practice." 


Now, hearing all this, the wrath of Euvoran sank within him like a flame 
that fails for oil. Clearly he saw the plight to which his voyage had brought 
him in the end; and bitterly he discerned the irony that was hidden in the 
true oracle of Geol. And he knew that the wreckage of his fleet of war was 
scattered among lost islands or blown into seas unvoyageable. And it came 
to him that never again should he see the marble houses of Aramoam, nor 
live in pleasant luxury, nor administer the dooms of law between the 
torturer and the executioner in the hall of justice, nor wear the gazolba- 
crown amid the plaudits of his people. So, not being utterly bereft of reason, 
he bowed him to his destiny. 


And he said to the sea-captain, "There is sense in what you say. Therefore 
lead on." 


Then, laden with the spoils of the chase, Euvoran and the captain, whose 
name was Naz Obbamar, repaired companionably to a cave in the rocky 
hill-slope of the isle's interior, which Naz Obbamar had chosen for his 
abode. Here the captain made a fire of dry cedar boughs, and showed the 
king the proper manner in which to pluck his fowl and broil it over the fire, 
turning it slowly on a spit of green camphor-wood. And Euvoran, being 
famished, found the meat of the gazolba far from unpalatable, though 
somewhat lean and strongly flavored. And after they had eaten, Naz 
Obbamar brought out from the cave a rough jar of the island clay containing 
a wine he had made from certain berries; and he and Euvoran drank from 
the jar by turns, and told each other the tale of their adventures, and forgot 
for a while the rudeness and desolation of their plight. 


Thereafter they shared the isle of gazolbas, killing and eating the birds as 
their hunger ordained. Sometimes, for a great delicacy, they slew and ate 
some other fowl that was more rarely met on the isle, though common 
enough, perhaps in Ustaim or Ullotroi. And King Euvoran made him a 
headdress from the skin and plumes of the gazolba, even as Naz Obbamar 
had done. And this was the fashion of their days till the end. 


THE WEAVER IN THE VAULT 


The instructions of Famorgh, fifty-ninth king of Tasuun, were minutely 
circumstantial and explicit, and, moreover, were not to be disobeyed 
without the incurring of penalties that would make mere death a pleasant 
thing. Yanur, Grotara, and Thirlain Ludoch, three of the king's hardiest 
henchmen, riding forth at morn from the palace in Miraab, debated with a 
thin semblance of jocosity whether, in their case, obedience or disobedience 
would prove the direr evil. 


The commission they had just received from Famorgh was no less singular 
than distasteful. They were to visit Chaon Gacca, the long-forsaken seat of 
the kings of Tasuun, lying more than ninety miles to the north of Miraab 
amid the desert hills; and, descending into the burial vaults beneath the 
ruined palace, were to find and bring back to Miraab whatever remained of 
the mummy of King Tnepreez, founder of the dynasty to which Famorgh 
belonged. No one had entered Chaon Gacca for centuries, and the 
preservation of its dead in the catacombs was uncertain; but even if only the 
skull of Tnepreez was left, or the bone of his little finger, or the dust of 
mummia into which he had crumbled, the men-at-arms were to fetch it 
carefully, guarding it like a holy relic. 


"Tis an errand for hyenas rather than warriors," grumbled Yanur in his 
black and spade-shaped beard. "By the god Yululun, Keeper of the Tombs, I 
deem it an ill thing to disturb the peaceful dead. And truly it is not well for 
men to enter Chaon Gacca, where Death has made his capital, and has 
gathered all the ghouls to do him homage." 


"The king should have sent his embalmers," opined Grotara. He was the 
youngest and hugest of the three, being taller by a full head than Yanur or 
Thirlain Ludoch; and like them, he was a veteran of savage wars and 
desperate perils. 


"Yea, I said it was an errand for hyenas," rejoined Yanur. "But the king 
knew well that there were no mortal beings in all Miraab, saving ourselves, 
who would dare to enter the accursed vaults of Chaon Gacca. Two centuries 
ago, King Mandis, wishing to retrieve the golden mirror of Queen Avaina 
for his favorite leman, commanded two of his bravos to descend within the 
vaults, where the mummy of Avaina sits enthroned in her separate tomb, 
holding the mirror in her withered hand....And the bravos went to Chaon 
Gacca...but they did not return; and King Mandis, being warned by a 
soothsayer, made no second attempt to procure the mirror, but contented his 
leman with another gift." 


"Yanur, thy tales would gladden those who await the scything of the 
executioner," said Thirlain Ludoch, the oldest of the trio, whose brown 
beard was faded to a hempen hue by desert suns. "But I chide thee not. It is 
common knowledge that the catacombs are ridden with worse hauntings 
than those of liches or phantoms. Strange devils came there long ago from 
the mad, unholy desert of Dloth; and I have heard it told that the kings 
forsook Chaon Gacca because of certain Shadows, that appeared at full 
noon in the palace-halls, with no visible form to cast them, and would not 
depart thereafter, being changeless amid all the changings of the light, and 
wholly undimmed by the exorcisms of priests and sorcerers. Men say that 
the flesh of any who dared to touch the Shadows, or to tread upon them, 
became black and putrid like the flesh of month-old corpses, all in a mere 
instant. Because of such testing, when one of the Shadows came and sat 
upon his throne, the right hand of King Agmeni rotted to the wrist, and fell 
away like the sloughing of a leper.... And after that, no man would dwell in 
Chaon Gacca." 


"Verily, I have heard other stories," said Yanur. "The town's abandonment 
was due mainly to the failure of the wells and cisterns, from which the 
water vanished following an earthquake that left the land riven with hell- 
deep chasms. The palace of the kings was sundered to its nethermost vault 
by one of the chasms; and King Agmeni was seized by a violent madness 
when he inhaled the infernal vapors issuing from the rent; nor was he ever 
wholly sane in his latter lifetime, after the quitting of Chaon Gacca and the 
rearing of Miraab." 


"Now that is a tale that I can believe," said Grotara. "And surely I must 
deem that Famorgh has inherited the madness of his forefather, Agmeni. 
Methinks that the royal house of Tasuun rots and totters to its fall. Harlots 
and sorcerers swarm in the palace of Famorgh like charnelworms; and now, 
in this princess Lunalia of Xylac whom he has taken to wife, he has found a 
harlot and a witch in one. He has sent us on this errand at the prompting of 
Lunalia, who desires the mummy of Tnepreez for her own unhallowed 
purpose. Tnepreez, I have heard, was a great wizard in his time; and 
Lunalia would avail herself of the potent virtue of his bones and dust in the 
brewing of her philtres. Pah! I like not the task of such purveyance. There 
are mummies enow in Miraab for the making of potions to madden the 
Queen's lovers. Famorgh is utterly besotted and befooled." 


"Beware," admonished Thirlain Ludoch, "for Lunalia is a vampire who 
lusts ever for the young and strong...and thy turn may come next, O 
Grotara, if fortune brings us back alive from this enterprise. I have seen her 
watching thee." 


"I would sooner mate with the wild lamia," protested Grotara in virtuous 
indignation. 


"Thy aversion would help thee not," said Thirlain Ludoch. . . "for I know 
others who have drunk the potions.... But we are now nearing the last 
wineshop in Miraab; and my throat is dusty beforehand with the very 
thought of this journey. I shall need a whole stoup of wine from Yoros to 
wash the dust away." 


"Thou sayest sooth," agreed Yanur. "Already, I have become dry as the 
mummy of Tnepreez. And thou, Grotara?" 


"I will quaff any drink, if it be not the philtre-brew of Queen Lunalia." 


Mounted on swift, untiring dromedaries, and followed by a fourth camel 
bearing on its back a light wooden sarcophagus for the accommodation of 
King Tnepreez, the three henchmen had soon left behind them the bright 
and noisy streets of Miraab, and the fields of sesame, the crofts of apricot 


and pomegranate, lying for miles about the city. Before noon, they had 
parted from the route of caravans, and had taken a road that was seldom 
used by any but lions and jackals. However, the way to Chaon Gacca was 
plain, for the ruts of olden chariots were still deeply marked in the desert 
soil, where rain no longer fell at any season. 


On the first night, they slept beneath the cold and crowding stars, and kept 
watch by turn lest a lion should come upon them unaware, or a viper should 
crawl among them for warmth. During the second day, they passed amid 
steepening hills and deep ravines that retarded their progress. Here there 
was no rustling of serpent or lizard, and naught but their own voices and the 
shuffling of the camels to break the silence that lay upon all things like a 
mute malediction. Sometimes, on the desiccating tors above them, against 
the darkly litten sky, they saw the boughs of century-withered cacti, or the 
boles of trees that immemorial fires had blasted. 


The second sunset found them in sight of Chaon Gacca, rearing its 
dilapidated walls at a distance of less than four leagues in a broad open 
valley. Coming then to a wayside shrine of Yuckla, the small and grotesque 
god of laughter, whose influence was believed to be mainly benignant, they 
were glad to go no farther on that day, but took shelter in the crumbling 
shrine for fear of the ghouls and devils, who might dwell in such vicinage to 
those accursed ruins. They had brought with them from Miraab a wineskin 
filled with the fervent ruby wine of Yoros; and though the skin was now 
three-fourths empty, they poured a libation in the twilight on the broken 
altar, and prayed to Yuckla for such protection as he might give them 
against the demons of the night. 


They slept on the worn and chilly flags about the altar, watching by turn, as 
before. Grotara, who kept the third watch, beheld at last the paling of the 
close-hung stars, and aroused his companions in a dawn that was like a 
sifting of ashes through the cinder-black darkness. 


After a scanty meal of figs and dried goat-flesh, they resumed their journey, 
guiding their camels down the valley, and weaving back and forth on the 
bouldered slopes when they came to abysmal rents in the earth and rock. 


Their approach to the ruins was rendered slow and tortuous by such 
divagations. The way was lined by the stocks of orchard trees that had 
perished long ago, and by cotes and granges where even the hyena no 
longer made his lair. 


Because of their many detours, it was hard upon noon when they rode 
through the hollow-ringing streets of the city. Like ragged purple cloaks, the 
shadows of the ruining houses were drawn close to their walls and portals. 
Everywhere the havoc of earthquake was manifest, and the fissured avenues 
and mounded mansions served to verify the tales that Yanur had heard 
concerning the reason of the city's abandonment. 


The palace of the kings, however, was still pre-eminent above the other 
buildings. A tumbled pile, it frowned in dark porphyry on a low acropolis 
amid the northern quarter. For the making of this acropolis, a hill of red 
syenite had been stripped of its covering soil in elder days, and had been 
hewn to sheer and rounding walls, circled by a road that wound slowly 
about it to the summit. Following this road, and nearing the portals of the 
courtyard, the henchmen of Famorgh came to a fissure that clove their path 
from wall to precipice, yawning far in the cliff. The chasm was less than a 
yard in width; but the dromedaries balked before it. The three dismounted; 
and, leaving the camels to await their return, they leapt lightly across the 
fissure. Grotara and Thirlain Ludoch carrying the sarcophagus, and Yanur 
bearing the wineskin, they passed beneath the shattered barbican. 


The great courtyard was heavily strewn with the wreckage of once-lofty 
towers and balconies, over which the warriors climbed with much wariness, 
eyeing the shadows closely, and loosening their swords in the sheath, as if 
they were surmounting the barricades of a hidden foe. All three were 
startled by the pale and naked form of a colossean female, which they saw 
reclining on the blocks and rubble in a portico beyond the court. But, 
drawing nearer, they found that the shape was not that of a she-demon, as 
they had apprehended, but was merely a marble statue that had once stood 
like a caryatid among the mighty pillars. 


Following the directions given them by Famorgh, they entered the main 
hall. Here, beneath the chasmed and collapsing roof, they moved with the 
utmost caution, fearing that a light jar, a whisper, would bring the 
suspended ruin upon their heads like an avalanche. Overturned tripods of 
greening copper, tables and trivets of splintered ebony, and the shards of 
gayly painted porcelains, were mingled with the huge fragments of 
pedestals and fusts and entablatures; and upon a shivered dais of green, 
blood-spotted heliotrope, the tarnished silver throne of the kings careened 
amid the mutilated sphinxes, carved from jasper, that kept eternal guard 
beside it. 


At the further end of the hall, they found an alcove, still unblocked by fallen 
debris, in which were the stairs that led downward to the catacombs. They 
paused briefly ere beginning their descent. Yanur applied himself without 
ceremony to the skin which he carried, and lightened it considerably before 
giving it into the hands of Thirlain Ludoch, who had marked his potations, 
with solicitude. Thirlain Ludoch and Grotara drank the remainder of the 
vintage between them; and the latter did not grumble at the thick lees which 
fell to his lot. Thus replenished, they lit three torches of pitchy terebinth, 
which they had brought along in the sarcophagus. Yanur led the way, daring 
the tenebrous depths with drawn sword, and a torch flaming smokily in his 
left hand. His companions followed, bearing the sarcophagus, in which, by 
raising the hinged lid slightly, they had socketed the other torches. The 
potent wine of Yoros mounted with them, driving away their shadowy fears 
and apprehensions; but all three were seasoned drinkers, and they moved 
with great care and circumspection, and did not stumble on the dim, 
uncertain steps. 


Passing through a series of wine-cellars, full of cracked and sharded jars, 
they came at last, after many zigzag plungings of the stairs, to a vast 
corridor hewn in the nether syenite, below the level of the city streets. It 
stretched before them through illimitable gloom, its walls unshattered, and 
its roof admitting no crevice-filtered ray. It seemed that they had entered 
some impregnable citadel of the dead, On the right hand were the tombs of 
the elder kings; on the left, were the sepulchers of the queens; and lateral 
passages led to a world of subsidiary vaults, reserved for other members of 


the royal family. At the further end of the main hall, they would find the 
burial-chamber of Tnepreez. 


Yanur, following the right-hand wall, soon came to the first tomb. 
According to custom, its portals were open, and were lower than a man's 
stature, so that all who entered must bow in humbleness to death. Yanur 
held his torch to the lintel, and read stumblingly the legend graven in the 
stone, which told that the vault was that of King Acharnil, father of 
Agmeni. 


"Verily," he said, "we shall find nothing here, other than the harmless dead." 
Then, the wine he had drunk impelling him to a sort of bravado, he stooped 
before the portals and thrust his flickering flambeau into the tomb of 
Acharnil. 


Surprised, he swore a loud and soldierly oath, that made the others drop 
their burden and crowd behind him. Peering into the square, concamerated 
chamber, which had a kingly spaciousness, they saw that it was unoccupied 
by any visible tenant. The tall chair of mystically graven gold and ebony, in 
which the mummy should have sat crowned and robed as in life, was 
addorsed against the farther wall on a low dais. In it, there lay an empty 
robe of sable and carmine, and a miter-shaped crown of silver set with black 
sapphires, as if the dead king had doffed them and had gone away! 


Startled, with the wine dying swiftly in their brains, the warriors felt the 
crawling chill of an unknown mystery. Yanur, however, steeled himself to 
enter the vault. He examined the shadowy corners, he lifted and shook the 
raiment of Achamil, but found no clue to the riddle of the mummy's 
disappearance. The tomb was clean of dust, and there was no visible sign 
nor faintest odor of mortal decay. 


Yanur rejoined his comrades, and the three eyed each other in eerie 
consternation. They resumed their exploring of the hall; and Yanur, as he 
came to the doorway of each tomb, paused before it and thrust his flambeau 
into the wavering murk, only to discover a vacant throne, and the cast-off 
regalia of royalty. 


There was, it seemed, no reasonable explanation for the vanishing of the 
mummies, in whose preservation the powerful spices of the Orient had been 
employed, together with natron, rendering them virtually incorruptible. 
From the circumstances, it did not appear that they had been removed by 
human robbers, who would hardly have left behind the precious jewels, 
fabrics and metals; and it was even more unlikely that they had been 
devoured by animals: for in that case the bones would have remained, and 
the vestments would have been torn and disordered. The mythic terrors of 
Chaon Gacca began to assume a darker imminence; and the seekers peered 
and listened fearfully as they went on in the hushed sepulchral hall. 


Presently, after they had verified the vacancy of more than a dozen tombs, 
they saw the glimmering of several steely objects before them on the floor 
of the corridor. These, on investigation, proved to be two swords, two 
helmets and cuirasses of a slightly antiquated type, such as had formerly 
been worn by the warriors of Tasuun. They might well have belonged to the 
unreturning braves sent by King Mandis to retrieve the mirror of Avaina. 


Yanur, Grotara and Thirlain Ludoch, viewing these sinister relics, were 
seized by an almost frantic desire to accomplish their errand and regain the 
sunlight. They hurried on, no longer pausing to inspect the separate tombs, 
and debating, as they went, the curious problem that would be presented if 
the mummy sought by Famorgh and Lunalia should have vanished like the 
others. The king had commanded them to fetch the remains of Tnepreez; 
and they knew that no excuse or explanation of their failure to do this 
would be accepted. Under such circumstances, their return to Miraab would 
be inadvisable; and the only safety would lie in flight beyond the northern 
desert, along the route of caravans to Zul-Bha-Sair or Xylac. 


It seemed that they traversed an enormous distance, among the more 
ancient vaults. Here the formation of the stone was softer and more friable, 
and the earthquake had wrought considerable damage. The floor was 
littered with detritus, the sides and roof were full of fractures, and some of 
the chambers had partially fallen in, so that their vacancy was revealed to 
the casual peering of Yanur and his companions. 


Nearing the hall's end, they were confronted by a chasm, dividing both floor 
and roof, and splitting the sill and lintel of the last chamber. The gulf was 
about four feet wide, and the torch of Yanur could not disclose its bottom. 
He found the name of Tnepreez on the lintel, whose antique inscription, 
telling the deeds and titles of the king, had been sundered in twain by the 
cataclysm. Then, walking on a narrow ledge, he entered the vault. Grotara 
and Thirlain Ludoch crowded behind him, leaving the sarcophagus in the 
hall. 


The sepulchral throne of Tnepreez, overturned and broken, was lying across 
the fissure that had rifted the whole tomb from side to side. There was no 
trace of the mummy, which, from the chair's inverted position, had 
doubtless fallen into those yawning depths in the hour of its overthrow. 


Before the seekers could voice their disappointment and their dismay, the 
silence about them was broken by a dull rumbling as of distant thunder. The 
stone trembled beneath their feet, the walls shook and wavered, and the 
rumbling noise, in long, shuddering undulations, grew louder and more 
ominous. The solid floor appeared to rise and flow with a continuous 
sickening motion; and then, as they turned to flee, it seemed that the 
universe came down upon them in a roaring deluge of night and ruin. 


Grotara, wakening in darkness, was aware of an agonizing burden, as if 
some monumental shaft were builded on his crushed feet and lower legs. 
His head throbbed and ached as if from the stroke of a stunning mace. He 
found that his arms and body were free; but the pain in his extremities 
became insufferable, causing him to swoon anew, when he tried to drag 
them from beneath their encumbrance. 


Terror closed upon him like the clutch of ghoulish fingers, as he realized his 
situation. An earthquake, such as had caused the abandonment of Chaon 
Gacca, had occurred; and he and his fellows were entombed in the 
catacombs. He called aloud, repeating the names of Yanur and Thirlain 
Ludoch many times; but there was no groan nor rustle to assure him that 
they still lived. 


Reaching out with his right hand, he encountered numerous pieces of 
rubble. Slewing himself toward them, he found several bouldersized 
fragments of stone, and among them a smooth and roundish thing, with a 
sharp ridge in the center, which he knew for the crested helmet worn by one 
of his companions. Even with the most painful striving, he could reach no 
further, and was unable to identify the owner. The metal was heavily 
dented, and the comb was bent as if by the impact of some ponderous mass. 


In spite of his predicament, the fierce nature of Grotara refused to yield 
itself to despair. He drew himself to a sitting position, and, doubling 
forward, he contrived to reach the enormous block that had fallen across his 
nether limbs. He pushed against it with herculean effort, raging like a 
trapped lion, but the mass was immovable. For hours, it seemed, he strove 
as if with some monstrous cacodemon. His frenzy was calmed only by 
exhaustion. He lay back at length; and the darkness weighed upon him like 
a live thing, and seemed to gnaw him with fangs of pain and horror. 


Delirium hovered near, and he thought that he heard a dim and hideous 
humming, far below in the stony bowels of the earth. The noise grew 
louder, as if ascending from a riven hell. He became aware of a wan, unreal 
light that wavered above him, disclosing in doubtful glimpses the shattered 
roof. The light strengthened; and lifting himself a little, he saw that it 
poured from the earthquake chasm in the floor. 


It was a light such as he had never seen: a livid luster, that was not the 
reflection of lamp or torch or firebrand. Somehow, as if the senses of 
hearing and sight were confused, he identified it with the hideous humming. 


Like a sourceless dawn, the luminosity crept upon the ruin wrought by the 
temblor. Grotara saw that the whole entrance of the tomb, and much of its 
concameration, had caved in. A fragment, striking him on the head, had 
knocked him senseless; and a huge section of the roof had fallen across his 
extremities. 


The bodies of Thirlain Ludoch and Yanur were lying close to the broadened 
chasm. Both, he felt sure, were dead. The grizzled beard of Thirlain Ludoch 


was dark and stiff with blood that had run down from the crushed cranium; 
and Yanur was half-buried in a pile of blocks and detritus, from which his 
torso and left arm were emergent. His torch had burned itself out in his 
stiffly clutching fingers, as if in a blackened socket. 


All this Grotara noted in a vague dream-like manner. Then he perceived the 
real source of the strange illumination. A coldly shining, hueless globe, 
round as a puffball and large as a human head, had risen from the fissure 
and was hovering above it like a mimic moon. The thing oscillated with a 
slight but ceaseless vibratory motion. From it, as if caused by this vibration, 
the heavy humming poured, and the light fell in ever-trembling waves. 


A dim awe was upon Grotara; but he felt no terror. It seemed that the light 
and sound were woven upon his senses like some Lethean spell. Rigid he 
sat, forgetful of his pain and despair, while the globe hovered for a few 
instants above the chasm, and then floated slowly and horizontally, till it 
hung directly over the upturned features of Yanur. 


With the same deliberate slowness, the same ceaseless oscillation, it 
descended upon the face and neck of the dead man, which appeared to melt 
away like tallow as the globe settled lower and lower. The humming 
deepened, the globe flamed with an eerie luster, and its death-like pallor 
was mottled with impure iris. It swelled and bloated obscenely, while the 
whole head of the warrior shrank within the helmet, and the plates of his 
cuirass fell in as if the very torso were shrivelling beneath them. 


Grotara's eyes beheld the horrific vision clearly; but his brain was numbed 
as if by a merciful hemlock. It was hard to remember, hard to think . . . but 
somehow he recalled the empty tombs, the ownerless crowns and 
vestments. The enigma of the missing mummies, over which he and his 
companions had puzzled vainly, was now resolved. But the thing that 
battened upon Yanur was beyond all mortal knowledge or surmise. It was 
some ghoulish denizen of a nether world, set free by the demons of 
earthquake. 


Now, in the catalepsy that thralled him, he saw the gradual settling of the 
piled débris in which the legs and hips of Yanur were inhumed. The helmet 
and body-mail were like empty shards, the outflung arm had withered, had 
shortened, and the very bones were dwindling away, appearing to melt and 
liquefy. The globe had grown enormous. It was flushed with unclean ruby, 
like a vampire moon. From it, there issued palpable ropes and filaments, 
pearly, shuddering into strange colors, that appeared to fasten themselves to 
the ruined floor and walls and roof, like the weaving of a spider. Thickly 
and more thickly they multiplied, forming a curtain between Grotara and 
the chasm, and falling upon Thirlain Ludoch and himself, till he saw the 
sanguine burning of the globe as through arabesques of baleful opal. 


Now the web had filled the entire tomb. It ran and glistened with a hundred 
changing hues, it dripped with glories drawn from the spectrum of 
dissolution. It bloomed with ghostly blossoms, and foliages that grew and 
faded as if by necromancy. The eyes of Grotara were blinded; more and 
more he was meshed in the weird web. Unearthly, chill as the fingers of 
death, its gossamers clung and quivered upon his face and hands. 


He could not tell the duration of the weaving, the term of his enthralment. 
Dimly, at last, he beheld the thinning of the luminous threads, the retraction 
of the trembling arabesques. The globe, a thing of evil beauty, alive and 
aware in some holocryptic fashion, had risen now from the empty armor of 
Yanur. Diminishing to its former size, and putting off its colors of blood and 
opal, it hung for a little above the chasm. Grotara felt that it was watching 
him... was watching Thirlain Ludoch. Then, like a satellite of the nether 
caverns, it fell slowly into the fissure, and the light faded from the tomb and 
left Grotara in deepening darkness. 


After that, there were ages of fever, thirst and madness, of torment and 
slumber, and recurrent strugglings against the massive block that held him 
prisoner. He babbled insanely, he howled like a wolf; or, lying supine and 
silent, he heard the multitudinous, muttering voices of ghouls that conspired 
against him. Gangrening swiftly, his crushed extremities seemed to throb 
like those of a Titan. He drew his sword with the strength of delirium, and 


endeavored to saw himself free at the shins, only to swoon from loss of 
blood. 


Awakening feebly, and scarce able to lift his head, he saw that the light had 
returned, and heard once more the incessant vibrant humming that filled the 
vault. His mind was clear, and a weak terror stirred within him: for he knew 
that the Weaver had risen again from the chasm...and knew the reason of its 
coming. 


He turned his head laboriously, and watched the glowing ball as it hung and 
oscillated, and then came down in leisurely descent on the face of Thirlain 
Ludoch. Again he saw it bloat obscenely, like a bloodflushed moon, fed 
with the wasting of the old warrior's body. Again, with dazzled eyes, he 
beheld the weaving of the web of impure iris, patterned with deathly 
splendor, veiling the ruinous catacomb with its weird illusions, Again, like a 
dying beetle, he was meshed in its chill, unearthly strands; and its 
necromantic flowers, blooming and perishing, latticed the void air above 
him. But, ere the retracting of the web, his delirium came upon him and 
brought a demon-peopled darkness; and the Weaver finished its toil unseen, 
and returned unheeded to the chasm. 


He tossed in the hells of fever, or lay at the black, undivined nadir of 
oblivion. But death tarried, still aloof; and he lived on by sheer virtue of his 
youth and giant strength. Once more, toward the end, his senses cleared, 
and he saw for the third time the unholy light and heard again the odious 
humming. The Weaver was poised above him, pale, shining and 
vibrant...and he knew that it was waiting for him to die. 


Lifting his sword with weak fingers, he sought to drive it away. But the 
thing hovered, alert and vigilant, beyond his reach; and he thought that it 
watched him like a vulture. The sword dropped from his hand. The 
luminous horror did not depart. It drew nearer, like an eyeless, pertinacious 
face; and it seemed to follow him, swooping through the ultimate night as 
he fell deathward. 


With none to behold the glory of its weaving, with darkness before and 
after, the Weaver spun its final web in the tomb of Tnepreez. 


THE WEIRD OF AVOOSL WUTHOQQUAN 


"Give, give, O magnanimous and liberal lord of the poor," cried the beggar. 


Avoosl Wuthoqquan, the richest and most avaricious money-lender in all 
Commoriom, and, by that token, in the whole of Hyperborea, was startled 
from his train of reverie by the sharp, eerie, cicada-like voice. He eyed the 
supplicant with acidulous disfavor. His meditations, as he walked 
homeward that evening, had been splendidly replete with the shining of 
costly metals, with coins and ingots and gold-work and argentry, and the 
flaming or sparkling of many-tinted gems in rills, rivers and cascades, all 
flowing toward the coffers of Avoosl Wuthoqquan. Now the vision had 
flown; and this untimely and obstreporous voice was imploring for alms. 


"I have nothing for you." His tones were like the grating of a shut clasp. 
"Only two pazoors, O generous one, and I will prophesy." 


Avoosl Wuthoqquan gave the beggar a second glance He had never seen so 
disreputable a specimen of the mendicant class in all his wayfarings through 
Commoriom. The man was preposterously old, and his mummy-brown 
skin, wherever visible, was webbed with wrinkles that were like the heavy 
weaving of some giant jungle-spider. His rags were no less than fabulous; 
and the beard that hung down and mingled with them was hoary as the 
moss of a primeval juniper. 


"I do not require your prophecies." 
"One pazoor then." 


"No." 


The eyes of the beggar became evil and malignant in their hollow sockets, 
like the heads of two poisonous little pit-vipers in their holes. 


"Then, O Avoosl Wuthoqquan," he hissed, "I will prophesy gratis. Harken 
to your weird: the godless and exceeding love which you bear to all 
material things, and your lust therefor, shall lead you on a strange quest and 
bring you to a doom whereof the stars and the sun will alike be ignorant. 
The hidden opulence of earth shall allure you and ensnare you; and earth 
itself shall devour you at the last." 


"Begone," said Avoosl Wuthoqquan. "The weird is more than a trifle cryptic 
in its earlier clauses; and the final clause is somewhat platitudinous. I do not 
need a beggar to tell me the common fate of mortality." 


Il 


It was many moons later, in that year which became known to preglacial 
historians as the year of the Black Tiger. 


Avoos| Wuthoqquan sat in a lower chamber of his house, which was also 
his place of business. The room was obliquely shafted by the brief, aerial 
gold of the reddening sunset, which fell through a crystal window, lighting 
a serpentine line of irised sparks in the jewel-studded lamp that hung from 
copper chains, and touching to fiery life the tortuous threads of silver and 
similor in the dark arrases. Avoos! Wuthoqquan, seated in an umber shadow 
beyond the aisle of light, peered with an austere and ironic mien at his 
client, whose swarthy face and somber mantle were gilded by the passing 


glory. 


The man was a stranger; possibly a travelling merchant from outland 
realms, the usurer thought—or else an outlander of more dubious 
occupation. His narrow, slanting, beryl-green eye, his bluish, unkempt 


beard, and the uncouth cut of his sad raiment, were sufficient proof of his 
alienage in Commoriom. 


"Three hundred djals is a large sum," said the money-lender thoughtfully. 
"Moreover, I do not know you. What security have you to offer?" 


The visitor produced from the bosom of his garment a small bag of tiger- 
skin, tied at the mouth with sinew, and opening the bag with a deft 
movement, poured on the table before Avoos! Wuthoqquan two uncut 
emeralds of immense size and flawless purity. They flamed at the heart with 
a cold and ice-green fire as they caught the slanting sunset; and a greedy 
spark was kindled in the eyes of the usurer. But he spoke coolly and 
indifferently. 


"It may be that I can loan you one hundred and fifty djals. Emeralds are 
hard to dispose of; and if you should not return to claim the gems and pay 
me the money, I might have reason to repent my generosity. But I will take 
the hazard." 


"The loan I ask is a mere tithe of their value," protested the stranger. "Give 
me two hundred and fifty djals... There are other money-lenders in 
Commoriom, I am told." 


"Two hundred djals is the most I can offer. It is true that the gems are not 
without value. But you may have stolen them. How am I to know? It is not 
my habit to ask indiscreet questions." 


"Take them," said the stranger, hastily. He accepted the silver coins which 
Avoos! Wuthoqquan counted out, and offered no further protest. The usurer 
watched him with a sardonic smile as he departed, and drew his own 
inferences. He felt sure that the jewels had been stolen, but was in no wise 
perturbed or disquieted by this fact. No matter who they had belonged to, or 
what their history, they would form a welcome and valuable addition to the 
coffers of Avoosl Wuthoqquan. Even the smaller of the two emeralds would 
have been absurdly cheap at three hundred djals; but the usurer felt no 
apprehension that the stranger would return to claim them at any time... No, 
the man was plainly a thief, and had been glad to rid himself of the 


evidence of his guilt. As to the rightful ownership of the gems—that was 
hardly a matter to arouse the concern or the curiosity of the money-lender. 
They were his own property now, by virtue of the sum in silver which had 
tacitly been regarded by himself and the stranger as a price rather than a 
mere loan. 


The sunset faded swiftly from the room, and a brown twilight began to dull 
the metal broideries of the curtains and the colored eyes of the gems. 
Avoosl Wuthoqquan lit the fretted lamp; and then, opening a small brazen 
strongbox, he poured from it a flashing rill of jewels on the table beside the 
emeralds. There were pale and ice-clear topazes from Mhu Thulan, and 
gorgeous crystals of tourmaline from Tscho Vulpanomi; there were chill 
and furtive sapphires of the north, and arctic camelians like frozen blood, 
and diamonds that were hearted with white stars. Red, unblinking rubies 
glared from the coruscating pile, chatoyants shone like the eyes of tigers, 
garnets and alibraundines gave their somber flames to the lamplight amid 
the restless hues of opals. Also, there were other emeralds, but none so large 
and flawless as the two that he had acquired that evening. 


Avoos! Wuthoqquan sorted out the gems in gleaming rows and circles, as he 
had done so many times before; and he set apart all the emeralds with his 
new acquisitions at one end, like captains leading a file. He was well 
pleased with his bargain, well satisfied with his overflowing caskets. He 
regarded the jewels with an avaricious love, a miserly complacence; and 
one might have thought that his eyes were little beads of jasper, set in his 
leathery face as in the smoky parchment cover of some olden book of 
doubtful magic. Money and precious gems—these things alone, he thought, 
were immutable and non-volatile in a world of never-ceasing change and 
fugacity. 


His reflections, at this point, were interrupted by a singular occurrence. 
Suddenly and without warning—for he had not touched or disturbed them 
in any manner—the two large emeralds started to roll away from their 
companions on the smooth, level table of black ogga-wood; and before the 
startled money-lender could put out his hand to stop them, they had 


vanished over the opposite edge and had fallen with a muffled rattling on 
the carpeted floor. 


Such behavior was highly eccentric and peculiar, not to say unaccountable; 
but the usurer leapt to his feet with no other thought save to retrieve the 
jewels. He rounded the table in time to see that they had continued their 
mysterious rolling and were slipping through the outer door, which the 
stranger in departing had left slightly ajar. This door gave on a courtyard; 
and the courtyard, in turn, opened on the streets of Commoriom. 


Avoosl Wuthoqquan was deeply alarmed, but was more concerned by the 
prospect of losing the emeralds than by the eeriness and mystery of their 
departure. He gave chase with an agility of which few would have believed 
him capable, and throwing open the door, he saw the fugitive emeralds 
gliding with an uncanny smoothness and swiftness across the rough, 
irregular flags of the courtyard. The twilight was deepening to a nocturnal 
blue; but the jewels seemed to wink derisively with a strange phosphoric 
luster as he followed them. Clearly visible in the gloom, they passed 
through the unbarred gate that gave on a principal avenue, and disappeared. 


It began to occur to Avoosl Wuthoqquan that the jewels were bewitched; 
but not even in the face of an unknown sorcery was he willing to relinquish 
anything for which he had paid the munificent sum of two hundred djals. 
He gained the open street with a running leap, and paused only to make sure 
of the direction in which his emeralds had gone. 


The dim avenue was almost entirely deserted; for the worthy citizens of 
Commoriom, at that hour, were preoccupied with the consumption of their 
evening meal. The jewels, gaining momentum, and skimming the ground 
lightly in their flight, were speeding away on the left toward the less 
reputable suburbs and the wild, luxuriant jungle beyond. Avoosl 
Wuthoqquan saw that he must redouble his pursuit if he were to overtake 
them. 


Panting and wheezing valiantly with the unfamiliar exertion, he renewed 
the chase; but in spite of all his efforts, the jewels ran always at the same 


distance before him, with a maddening ease and eerie volitation, tinkling 
musically at whiles on the pavement. The frantic and bewildered usurer was 
soon out of breath; and being compelled to slacken his speed, he feared to 
lose sight of the eloping gems; but strangely, thereafterward, they ran with a 
slowness that corresponded to his own, maintaining ever the same interval. 


The money-lender grew desperate. The flight of the emeralds was leading 
him into an outlying quarter of Commoriom where thieves and murderers 
and beggars dwelt. Here he met a few passers, all of dubious character, who 
stared in stupefaction at the fleeing stones, but made no effort to stop them. 
Then the foul tenements among which he ran became smaller, with wider 
spaces between; and soon there were only sparse huts, where furtive lights 
gleamed out in the full-grown darkness, beneath the lowering frondage of 
high palms. 


Still plainly visible, and shining with a mocking phosphorescence, the 
jewels fled before him on the dark road. It seemed to him, however, that he 
was gaining upon them a little. His flabby limbs and pursy body were faint 
with fatigue, and he was grievously winded, but he went on in renewed 
hope, gasping with eager avarice. A full moon, large and amber-tinted, rose 
beyond the jungle and began to light his way. 


Commoriom was far behind him now; and there were no more huts on the 
lonely forest road, nor any other wayfarers. He shivered a little—either with 
fear or the chill night air; but he did not relax his pursuit. He was closing in 
on the emeralds, very gradually but surely; and he felt that he would 
recapture them soon. So engrossed was he in the weird chase, with his eyes 
on the ever-rolling gems, that he failed to perceive he was no longer 
following an open highway. Somehow, somewhere, he had taken a narrow 
path that wound among monstrous trees whose foliage turned the moonlight 
to a mesh of quicksilver with heavy, fantastic raddlings of ebony. Crouching 
in grotesque menace, like giant retiarii, they seemed to close in upon him 
from all sides. But the money-lender was oblivious of their shadowy 
threats, and heeded not the sinister strangeness and solitude of the jungle 
path, nor the dank odors that lingered beneath the trees like unseen pools. 


Nearer and nearer he came to the fleeting gems, till they ran and flickered 
tantalizingly a little beyond his reach, and seemed to look back at him like 
two greenish, glowing eyes, filled with allurement and mockery. Then, as 
he was about to fling himself forward in a last and supreme effort to secure 
them, they vanished abruptly from view, as if they had been swallowed by 
the forest shadows that lay like sable pythons athwart the moonlit way. 


Baffled and disconcerted, Avoos! Wuthoqquan paused and peered in 
bewilderment at the place where they had disappeared. He saw that the path 
ended in a cavern-mouth yawning blackly and silently before him, and 
leading to unknown subterranean depths. It was a doubtful and suspicious- 
looking cavern, fanged with sharp stones and bearded with queer grasses; 
and Avoos! Wuthoqquan, in his cooler moments, would have hesitated a 
long while before entering it. But just then he was capable of no other 
impulse than the fervor of the chase and the prompting of avarice. 


The cavern that had swallowed his emeralds in a fashion so nefarious was a 
steep incline running swiftly down into darkness. It was low and narrow, 
and slippery with noisome oozings; but the money-lender was heartened as 
he went on by a glimpse of the glowing jewels, which seemed to float 
beneath him in the black air, as if to illuminate his way. The incline led to a 
level, winding passage, in which Avoosl Wuthoqquan began to overtake his 
elusive property once more; and hope flared high in his panting bosom. 


The emeralds were almost within reach; then, with sleightful suddenness, 
they slipped from his ken beyond an abrupt angle of the passage; and 
following, he paused in wonder, as if halted by an irresistible hand. He was 
half blinded for some moments by the pale, mysterious, bluish light that 
poured from the roof and walls of the huge cavern into which he had 
emerged; and he was more than dazzled by the multi-tinted splendor that 
flamed and glowed and glistened and sparkled at his very feet. 


He stood on a natrow ledge of stone; and the whole chamber before and 
beneath him, almost to the level of this ledge, was filled with jewels even as 
a granary is filled with grain! It was as if all the rubies, opals, beryls, 
diamonds, amethysts, emeralds, chrysolites, and sapphires of the world had 


been gathered together and poured into an immense pit. He thought that he 
saw his own emeralds, lying tranquilly and decorously in a nearer mound of 
the undulant mass; but there were so many others of like size and 
flawlessness that he could not be sure of them. 


For a while, he could hardly believe the ineffable vision. Then, with a single 
cry of ecstasy, he leapt forward from the ledge, sinking almost to his knees 
in the shifting and tinkling and billowing gems. In great double handfuls, he 
lifted the flaming and scintillating stones and let them sift between his 
fingers, slowly and voluptuously, to fall with a light clash on the monstrous 
heap. Blinking joyously, he watched the royal lights and colors run in 
spreading or narrowing ripples; he saw them burn like steadfast coals and 
secret stars, or leap out in blazing eyes that seemed to catch fire from each 
other. 


In his most audacious dreams, the usurer had never even suspected the 
existence of such riches. He babbled aloud in a rhapsody of delight, as he 
played with the numberless gems; and he failed to perceive that he was 
sinking deeper with every movement into the unfathomable pit. The jewels 
had risen above his knees, were engulfing his pudgy thighs, before his 
avaricious rapture was touched by any thought of peril. 


Then, startled by the realization that he was sinking into his newfound 
wealth as into some treacherous quicksand, he sought to extricate himself 
and return to the safety of the ledge. He floundered helplessly; for the 
moving gems gave way beneath him, and he made no progress but went 
deeper still, till the bright, unstable heap had risen to his waist. 


Avoos! Wuthoqquan began to feel a frantic terror amid the intolerable irony 
of his plight. He cried out; and as if in answer, there came a loud, unctuous, 
evil chuckle from the cavern behind him. Twisting his fat neck with painful 
effort, so that he could peer over his shoulder, he saw a most peculiar entity 
that was crouching on a sort of shelf above the pit of jewels. The entity was 
wholly and outrageously unhuman; and neither did it resemble any species 
of animal, or any known god or demon of Hyperborea. Its aspect was not 
such as to lessen the alarm and panic of the money-lender; for it was very 


large and pale and squat, with a toad-like face and a swollen, squidgy body 
and numerous cuttlefish limbs or appendages. It lay flat on the shelf, with 
its chinless head and long slit-like mouth overhanging the pit, and its cold, 
lidless eyes peering obliquely at Avoosl Wuthoqquan. The usurer was not 
reassured when it began to speak in a thick and loathsome voice, like the 
molten tallow of corpses dripping from a wizard's kettle. 


"Ho! what have we here?" it said. "By the black altar of Tsathoggua, 'tis a 
fat money-lender, wallowing in my jewels like a lost pig in a quagmire!" 


"Help me!" cried Avoos! Wuthoqquan. "See you not that I am sinking?" 


The entity gave its oleaginous chuckle. "Yes, I see your predicament, of 
course... What are you doing here?" 


"I came in search of my emeralds—two fine and flawless stones for which I 
have just paid the sum of two hundred djals." 


"Your emeralds?" said the entity. "I fear that I must contradict you. The 
jewels are mine. They were stolen not long ago from this cavern, in which I 
have been wont to gather and guard my subterranean wealth for many ages. 
The thief was frightened away... when he saw me... and I suffered him to 
go. He had taken only the two emeralds; and I knew that they would return 
to me—as my jewels always return—whenever I choose to call them. The 
thief was lean and bony, and I did well to let him go; for now, in place, there 
is a plump and well-fed usurer." 


Avoos! Wuthoqquan, in his mounting terror, was barely able to comprehend 
the words or to grasp their implications. He had sunk slowly but steadily 
into the yielding pile; and green, yellow, red, and violet gems were blinking 
gorgeously about his bosom and sifting with a light tinkle beneath his 
armpits. 


"Help! help!" he wailed. "I shall be engulfed!" 


Grinning sardonically, and showing the cloven tip of a fat, white tongue, the 
singular entity slid from the shelf with boneless ease; and spreading its flat 


body on the pool of gems, into which it hardly sank, it slithered forward to a 
position from which it could reach the frantic usurer with its octopus-like 
members. It dragged him free with a single motion of incredible celerity. 
Then, without pause or preamble or further comment, in a leisurely and 
methodical manner, it began to devour him. 


THE WHITE SYBIL 


Tortha, the poet, with strange austral songs in his heart, and the umber of 
high and heavy suns on his face, had come back to his native city of 
Cerngoth, in Mhu Thulan, by the Hyperborean sea. Far had he wandered in 
the quest of that alien beauty which had fled always before him like the 
horizon. Beyond Commoriom of the white, numberless spires, and beyond 
the marsh-grown jungles to the south of Cornmoriom, he had floated on 
nameless rivers, and had crossed the half-legendary realm of Tscho 
Vulpanomi, upon whose diamond-sanded, ruby-graveled shore an ignescent 
ocean was said to beat forever with fiery spume. 


He had beheld many marvels, and things incredible to relate: the uncouthly 
carven gods of the South, to whom blood was spilt on sun-approaching 
towers; the plumes of the huusim, which were many yards in length and 
were colored like pure flame; the mailed monsters of the austral swamps; 
the proud argosies of Mu and Antillia, which moved by enchantment, 
without oar or sail; the fuming peaks that were shaken perpetually by the 
struggles of imprisoned demons. But, walking at noon on the streets of 
Cerngoth, he met a stranger marvel than these. Idly, with no expectation of 
other than homely things, he beheld the White Sybil of Polarion. 


He knew not whence she had come, but suddenly she was before him in the 
throng. Amid the tawny girls of Cerngoth with their russet hair and blue- 
black eyes, she was like an apparition descended from the moon. Goddess, 
ghost or woman, he knew not which, she passed fleetly and was gone: a 
creature of snow and norland light, with eyes like moon-pervaded pools, 
and lips that were smitten with the same pallor as the brow and bosom. Her 
gown was of some filmy white fabric, pure and ethereal as her person. 


In wonder that tured to startled rapture, Tortha gazed at the miraculous 
being, and sustained for a moment the strangely thrilling light of her chill 
eyes, in which he seemed to find an obscure recognition, such as a long- 
veiled divinity, appearing at last, would vouchsafe to her worshipper. 


Somehow, she seemed to bring with her the infrangible solitude of remote 
places, the death-deep hush of lonely plateaus and mountains. A silence, 
such as might dwell in some abandoned city, fell on the chaffering, 
chattering crowd as she went by; and the people drew back from her in 
sudden awe. Before the silence could break into gossiping murmurs, Tortha 
had guessed her identity. 


He knew that he had seen the White Sybil, that mysterious being who was 
rumored to come and go as if by some preterhuman agency in the cities of 
Hyperborea. No man had ever learned her name, or her nativity; but she 
was said to descend like a spirit from the bleak mountains to the north of 
Cerngoth; from the desert land of Polarion, where the oncoming glaciers 
crept in valleys that had once been fertile with fern and cycad, and passes 
that had been the highways of busy traffic. 


No one had ever dared to accost or follow her. Often she came and went in 
silence; but sometimes, in the marts or public squares, she would utter 
cryptic prophecies and tidings of doom. In many places, throughout Mhu 
Thulan and central Hyperborea, she had foretold the enormous sheet of ice, 
now crawling gradually downward from the pole, that would cover the 
continent in ages to come, and would bury beneath oblivious drift the 
mammoth palms of its jungles and the superb pinnacles of its cities. And in 
great Commoriom, then the capital, she had prophecied a stranger doom 
that was to befall this city long before the encroachment of the ice. Men 
feared her everywhere, as a messenger of unknown outland gods, moving 
abroad in supernal bale and beauty. 


All this, Tortha had heard many times; and he had wondered somewhat at 
the tale, but had soon dismissed it from his mind, being laden with 
marvelous memories of exotic things. But now that he had seen the Sybil, it 
was as if an unexpected revelation had been offered to him; as if he had 
discerned, briefly and afar, the hidden goal of a mystic pilgrimage. 


In that single glimpse, he had found the personification of all the vague 
ideals and unfixed longings that had drawn him from land to land. Here was 
the eluding strangeness he had sought on alien breasts and waters, and 


beyond horizons of fire-vomiting mountains. Here was the veiled Star, 
whose name and luster he had never known. The moon-cold eyes of the 
Sybil had kindled a strange love in Tortha, to whom love had been, at most, 
no more than a passing agitation of the senses. 


However, on that occasion, it did not occur to him that he might follow the 
visitant or come to learn more concerning her. Momentarily, he was content 
with the rare vision that had fired his soul and dazzled his senses. Dreaming 
such dreams as the moon might inspire in a moth; dreams through which 
the Sybil moved like a woman-shaped flame on ways too far and too steep 
for human feet, he returned to his house in Cerngoth. 


The days that ensued were dim and dream-like to Tortha, and were presided 
over by his memory of the white apparition. A mad Uranian fever mounted 
in his soul, together with the sure knowledge that he sought an impossible 
fruition. Idly, to beguile the hours, he copied the poems he had written 
during his journey, or turned over the pages of boyish manuscripts. All were 
equally void and without meaning now, like the sere leaves of a bygone 
year. 


With no prompting on the part of Tortha, his servants and visitors spoke to 
him of the Sybil. Seldom, they said, had she entered Cerngoth, appearing 
more often in cities remote from the ice-bound waste of Polarion. Truly, she 
was no mortal being, for she had been seen on the same day in places 
hundreds of miles apart. Huntsmen had sometimes met her on the 
mountains above Cerngoth; but always, when encountered thus, she had 
disappeared quickly, like a morning vapor that melts among the crags. 


The poet, listening with a moody and absent mien, spoke of his love to no 
one. He knew well that his kinsfolk and acquaintances would think this 
passion a more errant madness than the youthful yearning that had led him 
to unheard-of lands. No human lover had aspired to the Sybil, whose beauty 
was a perilous brightness, akin to meteor and fireball; a fatal and lethal 
beauty, born of transarctic gulfs, and somehow one with the far doom of 
worlds. 


Like the brand of frost or flame, her memory burned in Tortha. Musing 
among his neglected books, or walking abroad in reverie on which no 
outward thing could intrude, he saw always before him the pale radiance of 
the Sybil. He seemed to hear a whisper from boreal solitudes: a murmur of 
ethereal sweetness, sharp as ice-born air, vocal with high, unearthly words, 
that sang of inviolate horizons and the chill glory of lunar auroras above 
continents impregnable to man. 


The long summer days went by, bringing the outland folk to trade their furs 
and eider in Cerngoth, and damaskeening the slopes beyond the city with 
flowers of bright azure and vermilion. But the Sybil was not seen again in 
Cerngoth, nor was she heard of in other cities. It seemed as if her visitations 
had ceased; as if, having delivered the tidings committed to her by the outer 
gods, she would appear no more in the haunts of mankind. 


Amid the despair that was twin to his passion, Tortha had nurtured a hope 
that he might again behold the visitant. Slowly the hope grew fainter; but 
left his longing undiminished. In his daily walks he now went farther afield, 
leaving the houses and streets and turning toward the mountains that 
glowered above Cerngoth, guarding with icy horns the glacier-taken plateau 
of Polarion. 


Higher he went each day on the hills, lifting his eyes to the dark crags from 
which the Sybil was rumored to descend. An obscure message seemed to 
call him on; and still, for a time, he did not dare to obey the summons 
wholly, but turned back to Cerngoth. 


There came the forenoon when he climbed to a hill-meadow from which the 
roofs of the city were like littered shells beside a sea whose tumbling 
billows had become a smooth floor of turquoise. He was alone in a world of 
flowers: the frail mantle that summer had flung before the desolate peaks. 
The turf rolled away from him on every hand in broad scrolls and carpetries 
of flaming color. Even the wild briars had put forth their fragile, sanguine- 
tinted blossoms; and the very banks and precipices were heavily arrassed 
with low-hanging bloom. 


Tortha had met no one; for he had long since left the trail by which the 
squat mountain people came to the city. A vague prompting, which seemed 
to include a promise unspoken by any voice, had led him to this lofty 
meadow from which a crystal rill ran seaward amid the bright cascades of 
flowers. 


Pale, diaphanous beneath the sun, a few cirrous clouds went floating idly 
toward the pinnacles; and the quarrying hawks flew oceanward on broad 
red wings. A perfume, rich as temple-incense, rose from the blossoms 
whereon he had trampled; the light lay still and heavy upon him, dazzling 
his senses; and Tortha, a little weary from his climbing, grew faint for a 
moment with some strange vertigo. 


Recovering, he saw before him the White Sybil, who stood amid the 
flowers of blood-red and cerulean like a goddess of the snow attired in veils 
of moon-flame. Her pale eyes, pouring an icy rapture into his veins, 
regarded him enigmatically. With a gesture of her hand that was like the 
glimmering of light on inaccessible places, she beckoned him to follow, as 
she turned and went upward along the slope above the meadow. 


Tortha had forgotten his fatigue; had forgotten all but the celestial beauty of 
the Sybil. He did not question the enchantment that claimed him, the wild 
Uranian ecstasy that rose in his heart. He knew only that she had reappeared 
to him, had beckoned him; and he followed. 


Soon the hills grew steeper against the overtowering crags; and barren ribs 
of rock emerged gloomily through the mantling flowerage. Without effort, 
light as a drifting vapor, the Sybil climbed on before Tortha. He could not 
approach her; and though the interval of distance between then increased at 
times, he did not altogether lose sight of her luminous figure. 


Now he was among bleak ravines and savage scarps, where the Sybil was 
like a swimming star in the chasmal, crag-flung shadows. The fierce 
mountain eagles screamed above him, eyeing his progress as they flew 
about their eyries. The chill trickle of rills born of the eternal glaciers fell 


upon him from overbeetling ledges; and sudden chasms yawned before his 
feet with a hollow roaring of vertiginous waters far below. 


Tortha was conscious only of an emotion such as impels the moth to pursue 
a wandering flame. He did not picture to himself the aim and end of his 
pursuit, nor the fruition of the weird love that drew him on. Oblivious of 
mortal fatigue, of peril and disaster that might lie before him, he felt the 
delirium of a mad ascent to superhuman heights. 


Above the wild ravines and escarpments, he came to a lofty pass that had 
led formerly between Mhu Thulan and Polarion. Here an olden highway, 
creviced and chasmed, and partly blocked with debris of avalanches and 
fallen watchtowers, ran between walls of winter-eaten rock. Down the pass, 
like some enormous dragon of glittering ice, there poured the vanguard of 
the boreal glaciers to meet the Sybil and Tortha. 


Amid the strange ardor of his ascent, the poet was aware of a sudden chill 
that had touched the noontide. The rays of the sun had grown dull and 
heatless; the shadows were like the depth of ice-hewn Arctic tombs. A film 
of ochreous cloud, moving with magical swiftness, swept athwart the day 
and darkened like a dusty web, till the sun glowed through it lifeless and 
pale as a moon in December. The heavens above and beyond the pass were 
closed in with curtains of leaden-threaded grey. 


Into the gathering dimness, over the glacier's machicolated ice, the Sybil 
sped like a flying fire, paler and more luminous against the somber cloud. 


Now Tortha had climbed the fretted incline of the ice that crawled out from 
Polarion. He had gained the summit of the pass and would soon reach the 
open plateau beyond. But like a storm raised up by preterhuman sorcery, the 
snow was upon him now in spectral swirls and blinding flurries. It came as 
with the ceaseless flight of soft wide wings, the measureless coiling of 
vague and pallid dragons. 


For a time he still discerned the Sybil, as one sees the dim glowing of a 
sacred lamp through altar-curtains that descend in some great temple. Then 
the snow thickened, till he no longer saw the guiding gleam, and knew not 


if he still wandered through the walled pass, or was lost upon some 
bournless plain of perpetual winter. 


He fought for breath in the storm-stifled air. The clear white fire that had 
sustained him seemed to sink and fall in his icy limbs. The unearthly fervor 
and exaltation died away, leaving a dark fatigue, an ever-spreading 
numbness that rose through all his being. The bright image of the Sybil was 
no more than a nameless star that fell with all else he had ever known or 
dreamed into grey forgetfulness.... 


Tortha opened his eyes to a strange world. Whether he had fallen and had 
died in the storm, or had stumbled on somehow through its white oblivion, 
he could not guess: but around him now there was no trace of the driving 
snow or the glacier-shackled mountains. 


He stood in a valley that might have been the inmost heart of some boreal 
paradise-a valley that was surely no part of waste Polarion. About him the 
turf was piled with flowers that had the frail and pallid hues of a lunar 
rainbow. Their delicate forms were those of the blossoms of snow and frost, 
and it seemed that they would melt and vanish at a touch. 


The sky above the valley was not the low-arching, tender turquoise heaven 
of Mhu Thulan, but was vague, dreamlike, remote, and full of an infinite 
violescence, like the welkin of a world beyond time and space. Everywhere 
there was light; but Tortha saw no sun in the cloudless vault. It was as if the 
sun, the moon, the stars, had been molten together ages ago and had 
dissolved into some ultimate, eternal luminescence. 


Tall, slender trees, whose leafage of lunar green was thickly starred with 
blossoms delicate as those of the turf, grew in groves and clumps above the 
valley, and lined the margin of a stilly flowing stream that wound away into 
measureless misty perspectives. 


Tortha noticed that he cast no shadow on the flowered ground. The trees 
likewise were shadowless, and were not reflected in the clear still waters. 
No wind lifted the blossom-heavy boughs, or stirred the countless petals 


amid the grass. A cryptic silence brooded over all things, like the hush of 
some supernal doom. 


Filled with a high wonder, but powerless to surmise the riddle of his 
situation, the poet turned as if at the bidding of an imperatory voice. Behind 
him, and near at hand, there was an arbor of flowering vines that had draped 
themselves from tree to tree. Through the half-parted arras of bloom, in the 
bower's heart, he saw like a drifted snow the white veils of the Sybil. 


With timid steps, with eyes that faltered before her mystic beauty, and a 
flaming as of blown torches in his heart, he entered the arbor. From the 
bank of blossoms on which she reclined, the Sybil rose to receive her 
worshipper. . . . 


Of all that followed, much was forgotten afterwards by Tortha. It was like a 
light too radiant to be endured, a thought that eluded conception through 
surpassing strangeness. It was real beyond all that men deem reality: and 
yet it seemed to Tortha that he, the Sybil, and all that surrounded them, 
were part of an after-mirage on the deserts of time; that he was poised 
insecurely above life and death in some bright, fragile bower of dreams. 


He thought that the Sybil greeted him in thrilling, mellifluous words of a 
tongue that he knew well, but had never heard. Her tones filled him with an 
ecstasy near to pain. He sat beside her on the faery bank, and she told him 
many things: divine, stupendous, perilous things; dire as the secret of life; 
sweet as the lore of oblivion; strange and immemorable as the lost 
knowledge of sleep. But she did not tell him her name, nor the secret of her 
essence; and still he knew not if she were ghost or woman, goddess or 
spirit. 


Something there was in her speech of time and its mystery; something of 
that which lies forever beyond time; something of the grey shadow of doom 
that waits upon world and sun; something of love, that pursues an elusive, 
perishing fire; of death, the soil from which all flowers spring; of life, that 
is a mirage on the frozen void. 


For a while Tortha was content merely to listen. A high rapture filled him, 
he felt the awe of a mortal in the presence of a deity. Then, as he grew 
accustomed to his situation, the woman-like beauty of the Sybil spoke to 
him no less eloquently than her words. Vacillant, by degrees, like a tide that 
lifts to some unearthly moon, there rose up in his heart the human love that 
was half of his adoration. He felt a delirium of desire, mixed with the 
vertigo of one who has climbed to an impossible height. He saw only the 
white loveliness of her divinity; and no longer did he hear clearly the high 
wisdom of her speech. 


The Sybil paused in her ineffable discourse; and somehow, with slow, 
stumbling words, he dared to tell her of his love. 


She made no answer, gave no gesture of assent or denial. But when he had 
done, she regarded him strangely; whether with love or pity, sadness or joy, 
he could not tell. Then, swiftly, she bent forward and kissed his brow with 
her pallid lips. Their kiss was like the searing of fire or ice. But, mad with 
his supreme longing, Tortha strove rashly to embrace the Sybil. 


Dreadfully, unutterably, she seemed to change in his arms as he clasped her 
—to become a frozen corpse that had lain for ages in a floe-built tomb—a 
leper-white mummy in whose frosted eyes he read the horror of the ultimate 
void. Then she was a thing that had no form or name—a dark corruption 
that flowed and eddied in his arms—a hueless dust, a flight of gleaming 
atoms, that rose between his evaded fingers. Then there was nothing-and 
the faery-tinted flowers about him were changing also, were crumbling 
swiftly, were falling beneath flurries of white snow. The vast and violet 
heaven, the tall slim trees, the magic, unreflecting stream—the very ground 
under him—all had vanished amid the universal, whirling flakes. 


It seemed to Tortha that he was plunging dizzily into some deep gulf 
together with that chaos of driven snows. Gradually, as he fell, the air grew 
clear about him, and he appeared to hang suspended above the receding, 
dissolving storm. He was alone in a still, funereal, starless heaven; and 
below, at an awesome and giddying distance, he saw the dimly glittering 
reaches of a land sheathed with glacial ice from horizon to far-curved 


horizon. The snows had vanished from the dead air; and a searing cold, like 
the breath of the infinite ether, was about Tortha. 


All this he saw and felt for a timeless instant. Then, with the swiftness of a 
meteor, he resumed his fall toward the frozen continent. And like the 
rushing flame of a meteor, his consciousness dimmed and went out on the 
bleak air even as he fell. 


Tortha had been seen by the half-savage people of the mountains as he 
disappeared in the sudden storm that had come mysteriously from Polarion. 
Later, when the blinding flurries had died down, they found him lying on 
the glacier. They tended him with rough care and uncouth skill, marvelling 
much at the white mark that had been imprinted like a fiery brand on his 
sun-swart brow. The flesh was seared deeply; and the mark was shaped like 
the pressure of lips. But they could not know that the never-fading mark had 
been left by the kiss of the White Sybil. Slowly, Tortha won back to some 
measure of his former strength. But ever afterward there was a cloudy 
dimness in his mind, a blur of unresolving shadow, like the dazzlement in 
eyes that have looked on some insupportable light. 


Among those who tended him was a pale maiden, not uncomely; and Tortha 
took her for the Sybil in the darkness that had come upon him. The maiden's 
name was Illara, and Tortha loved her in his delusion; and, forgetful of his 
kin and his friends in Cerngoth, he dwelt with the mountain people 
thereafter, taking Illara to wife and making the songs of the little tribe. For 
the most part, he was happy in his belief that the Sybil had returned to him; 
and Illara, in her way, was content, being not the first of mortal women 
whose lover had remained faithful to a divine illusion. 


THE WILLOW LANDSCAPE 


The picture was more than five hundred years old; and time had not 
changed its colors, unless to touch them with the mellow softness of ancient 
hours, with the gathering morbidezza of bygone things. It had been painted 
by a great artist of the Sung dynasty, on silk of the finest weave, and 
mounted on rollers of ebony tipped with silver. For twelve generations it 
had been one of the most cherished possessions of the forefathers of Shih 
Liang. And it was equally cherished by Shih Liang himself, who, like all his 
ancestors, was a scholar, a poet, and a lover of both art and nature. Often, in 
his dreamiest or most meditative moods, he would unroll the painting and 
gaze upon its idyllic loveliness with the feeling of one who retires to the 
seclusion and remoteness of a mountain-warded valley. It consoled him in a 
measure for the bustle and blare and intrigue of the imperial court, where he 
held an official post of no small honor; since he was not altogether native to 
such things and would have preferred, like the olden sages, the philosophic 
peace of a leaf-embowered hermitage. 


The picture represented a pastoral scene of the most ideal and visionary 
beauty. In the background arose lofty mountains rendered vague by the 
slow withdrawal of morning mists; in the foreground there ran a little 
stream, descending in mimic turbulence to a tranquil lake, and crossed on 
its way by a rustic bridge of bamboo, more charming than if it were made 
of royal lacquer. Beyond the stream and around the lake were willows of 
vernal green more lovely and delicious than anything that was ever beheld 
except in vision or memory. Incomparable was their grace, ineffable their 
waving: they were like the willows of Shou Shan, the Taoist Paradise; and 
they trailed their foliage as leaning women trail their unbound hair. And 
partly hidden among them was a tiny hut; and a maiden dressed in peony 
pink and white was crossing the little bamboo bridge. But somehow the 
picture was more than a painting, was more than a veritable scene: it 
possessed the enchantment of far-off things for which the heart has longed 
in vain, of years and of places that are lost beyond recall. Surely the artist 


had mingled with its hues the diviner iris of dream or of retrospect, and the 
wine-sweet tears of a nostalgia long denied. 


Shih Liang felt that he knew the landscape more intimately than any actual 
scene. Each time that he gazed upon it, his sensations were those of a 
returning wanderer. It became to him the cool and sequestered retreat in 
which he found a never-failing refuge from the weariness of his days. And 
though he was of an ascetic turn and had never married nor sought the 
company of women, the presence of the peony maiden on the bridge was by 
no means exceptionable: in fact, her tiny figure, with its more than mortal 
charm, was somehow an essential part of the composition and was no less 
important to its perfection than the stream, the willows, the lake, and the 
far-off mountains with their riven veils of mist. And she seemed to 
companion him in the visits and sojournings of reverie, when he would 
imagine himself repairing to the little hut or roaming beneath the delicate 
foliage. 


In truth, Shih Liang had need of such refuge and of such companionship, 
illusory though they were. For, aside from his younger brother, Po Lung, a 
boy of six-teen, be was alone and without living relatives or comrades; and 
the fortunes of the family, declining through several generations, had left 
him the heritor of many debts and little cash or property, except a number of 
priceless art-treasures. His life was increasingly sad, and oppressed by ill- 
health and poverty; for much of the stipend from his secretarial post at the 
court was necessarily devoted to the canceling of inherited obligations; and 
the remainder was barely enough for his own sustenance and the education 
of his brother. 


Shih Liang was approaching middle-age; and his honorable heart was 
rejoicing over the payment of the last family debt, when there came a fresh 
stroke of misfortune. Through no fault or remissness of his own, but the 
machinations of an envious fellow-scholar, Shih Liang was suddenly 
deprived of his position and found himself without means of support. No 
other position offered itself; for a certain amount of unmerited dis-grace 
was attached to the imperial dismissal. In order to procure the necessities of 
life, and continue his brother's education, Shih Liang was now forced to sell 


one by one many of the irreplaceable heirlooms, the antique carvings of 
jade and ivory, the rare porcelains and paintings of the ancestral collection. 
This he did with extreme reluctance, with a sense of utter shame and 
profanation, such as could be felt only by a true lover of such things, and by 
one whose very soul was consecrated to the past and to the memory of his 
fathers. 


The days and years went by, the collection dwindled piece by piece; and the 
time drew near when the studies of Po Lung would be completed, when he 
would be a scholar versed in all the classics and eligible for a position of 
both honor and profit. But, alas! the porcelains and lacquers, the jades and 
ivories had all been sold; and the paintings were likewise gone, all except 
the willow landscape so dearly cherished by Shih Liang. 


A mortal and inassuageable sorrow, a dismay that was colder than the chill 
of death itself, entered the heart of Shih Liang when he realized the truth. It 
seemed to him that he could no longer live if he should sell the picture. But 
if he did not sell it, how could he complete the fraternal duty which he 
owed to Po Lung. There was but one possible course; and he sent word at 
once to the Mandarin Mung Li, a connoisseur who had purchased other 
pieces of the old collection, telling him that the willow picture was now for 
sale. 


Mung Li had long coveted this picture. He came in person, his eyes 
gleaming in his fat face with the avidity of a collector who scents a bargain; 
and the transaction was soon concluded. The money was paid immediately; 
but Shih Liang begged leave to retain the picture for another day before 
delivering it to the mandarin. And knowing that Shih Liang was a man of 
honor, Mung Li assented readily to this request. 


When the mandarin had gone, Shih Liang unrolled the landscape and hung 
it on the wall. His stipulation to Mung Li bad been prompted by the 
irresistible feeling that he must have one more hour of communion with the 
beloved scene, must repair once more in reverie to its inviolate retreat. 
After that, he would be as one without a home or a sanctuary; for he knew 


that in all the world there was nothing that could take the place of the 
willow picture or afford a like asylum for his dreams. 


The mellowing rays of earliest eventide were sifted upon the silk volumen 
where it hung on the bare wall; but for Shih Liang, the painting was steeped 
in a light of supernal enchantment, was touched by more than the muted 
splendor of the falling sun. And it seemed to him that never before had the 
foliage been so tender with immortal spring, or the mist about the mountain 
so glamorous with eternally dissolving opal, or the maiden upon the rustic 
bridge so lovely with unfading youth. And somehow, by an unaccountable 
sorcery of perspective, the painting itself was larger and deeper than of 
yore, and had mysteriously assumed even more of reality, or the illusion of 
an actual place. 


With unshed tears in his heart, like an exile who bids farewell to his natal 
valley, Shih Liang enjoyed the sorrowful luxury of looking upon the willow 
picture for the last time. Even as on a thousand former occasions. his fancy 
strayed beneath the branches and beside the mere, it inhabited the tiny hut 
whose roof was so tantalizingly revealed and concealed, it peered at the 
mountain-tops from behind the trailing foliage, or paused upon the bridge to 
converse with the peony maiden. 


And now there happened a strange and inexplicable thing. Though the sun 
had gone down while Shih Liang continued to gaze and dream, and a 
twilight had gathered in the room, the picture itself was no less plain and 
luminous than before, as if it were Jit by another sun than that of 
contemporary time and space. And the landscape had grown even larger, till 
it seemed to Shih Liang that he was looking through an open door on the 
veritable scene itself. 


Then, as bewilderment assailed him, he heard a whisper that was not an 
actual voice, but which seemed to emanate from the landscape and become 
audible as a thought in his inmost mind. And the whisper said: 


"Because you have loved me so long and so dearly, and because your heart 
is native here but alien to all the world beside, it is now permitted that I 


should become for you the inviolable refuge of which you have dreamed, 
and a place wherein you can wander and abide forever." 


So, with the surpassing joy of one whose fondest vision has been verified, 
the rapture of one who inherits the heaven of his reverie., Shih Liang passed 
from the twilight room into the morning picture. And the ground was soft 
with a flower-embroidered grass beneath his heel; and the leaves of the 
willows murmured in an April wind that blew from long ago; and he saw 
the door of the half-hidden hut as he had never seen it before except in 
fancy; and the peony maiden smiled and answered his greeting when he 
approached her; and her voice was like the speech of the willows and the 
blossoms. 


The disappearance of Shih Liang was a matter of brief and passing concern 
to those who had known him. It was readily believed that his financial 
sorrows had driven him to suicide, probably by drowning in the great river 
that ran athwart the capital. 


Po Lung, having received the money left by his brother from the sale of the 
last painting, was enabled to finish his education; and the willow landscape, 
which had been found hanging on the wall of Shih Liang's abode, was duly 
claimed by the Mandarin Mung Li, its purchaser. 


Nlung Li was delighted with his acquisition; but there was one detail which 
puzzled him considerably when he unrolled the volumen and examined it. 
He could remember only one figure, a maiden in pink and white, on the 
little bamboo bridge; and now there were two figures! Mung Li inspected 
the second figure with much curiosity, and was more than surprised when 
he noted that it had a singular resemblance to Shih Liang. But it was very 
tiny, like that of the maiden; and his eyes were dim from peering at so many 
porcelains and lacquers and paintings; so he could not be entirely sure. At 
any rate, the picture was very old; and he must have been mistaken about 
the number of the figures. How-ever, it was undeniably peculiar. 


Mung Li might have thought the matter stiff stranger, if he had looked more 
often at the painting. He might have found that the peony maiden and the 


person who resembled Shih Liang were sometimes engaged in other 
diversions than that of merely passing the time of day on the bamboo 
bridge! 


THE WITCHCRAFT OF ULUA 


Sabmon the anchorite was famed no less for his piety than for his prophetic 
wisdom and knowledge of the dark art of sorcery. He had dwelt alone for 
two generations in a curious house on the rim of the northern desert of 
Tasuun: a house whose floor and walls were built from the large bones of 
dromedaries, and whose roof was a wattling composed of the smaller bones 
of wild dogs and men and hyenas. These ossuary relics, chosen for their 
whiteness and symmetry, were bound securely together with well-tanned 
thongs, and were joined and fitted with marvelous closeness, leaving no 
space for the blown sand to penetrate. This house was the pride of Sabmon, 
who swept it daily with a besom of mummy's hair, till it shone immaculate 
as polished ivory both within and without. 


Despite his remoteness and reclusion, and the hardships that attended a 
journey to his abode, Sabmon was much consulted by the people of Tasuun, 
and was even sought by pilgrims from the farther shores of Zothique. 
However, though not ungracious or inhospitable, he often ignored the 
queries of his visitors, who, as a rule, wished merely to divine the future or 
to ask advice concerning the most advantageous government of their affairs. 
He became more and more taciturn with age, and spoke little with men in 
his last years. It was said, perhaps not untruly, that he preferred to talk with 
the murmuring palms about his well, or the wandering stars that went over 
his hermitage. 


In the summer of Sabmon's ninety-third year, there came to him the youth 
Amalzain, his great-nephew, and the son of a niece that Sabmon had loved 
dearly in days before his retirement to a gymnosophic seclusion. Amalzain, 
who had spent all of his one-and-twenty years in the upland home of his 
parents, was on his way to Miraab, the capital of Tasuun, where he would 
serve as a cup-bearer to Famorgh the king. This post, obtained for him by 
influential friends of his father, was much coveted among the youth of the 
land, and would lead to high advancement if he were fortunate enough to 
win the king's favor. In accord with his mother's wish, he had come to visit 


Sabmon and to ask the counsel of the sage regarding various problems of 
worldly conduct. 


Sabmon, whose eyes were undimmed by age and astronomy and much 
poring over volumes of archaic ciphers, was pleased with Amalzain and 
found in the boy something of his mother's beauty. And for this reason he 
gave freely of his hoarded wisdom; and, after uttering many profound and 
pertinent maxims, he said to Amalzain: 


"It is indeed well that you have come to me: for, innocent of the world's 
turpitude, you fare to a city of strange sins and strange witcheries and 
sorceries. There are numerous evils in Miraab. Its women are witches and 
harlots, and their beauty is a foulness wherein the young, the strong, the 
valiant, are limed and taken." 


Then, ere Amalzain departed, Sabmon gave to him a small amulet of silver, 
graven curiously with the migniard skeleton of a girl. And Sabmon said: 


"I counsel you to wear this amulet at all times henceforward. It contains a 
pinch of ashes from the pyre of Yos Ebni, sage and archimage, who won 
supremacy over men and demons in elder years by defying all mortal 
temptation and putting down the insubordination of the flesh. There is a 
virtue in these ashes, and they will protect you from such evils as were 
overcome by Yos Ebni. And yet, peradventure, there are ills and 
enchantments in Miraab from which the amulet can not defend you. In such 
case you must return to me. I shall watch over you carefully, and shall know 
all that occurs to you in Miraab: for I have long since become the owner of 
certain rare faculties of sight and hearing whose exercise is not debarred or 
limited by mere distance." 


Amalzain, being ignorant of the matters at which Sabmon hinted, was 
somewhat bewildered by this peroration. But he received the amulet 
gratefully. Then, bidding Sabmon a reverential farewell, he resumed his 
journey to Miraab, wondering much as to the fortune that would befall him 
in that sinful and many-legended city. 


Famorgh, who had grown old and senile amid his debaucheries, was the 
ruler of an aging, semi-desert land; and his court was a place of farsought 
luxury, of obliquitous refinement and corruption. The youth Amalzain, 
accustomed only to the simple manners, the rude virtues and vices of 
country-dwelling folk, was dazzled at first by the sybaritic life around him. 
But a certain innate strength of character, fortified by the moral teachings of 
his parents and the precepts of his great-uncle, Sabmon, preserved him from 
any grave errors or lapses. 


Thus it was that he served as a cup-bearer at bachannalian revels, but 
remained abstemious throughout, pouring night after night in the ruby- 
crusted cup of Famorgh the maddening wines that were drugged with 
cannabis and the stupefying arrack with its infusion of poppy. With 
untainted heart and flesh he beheld the infamous mummeries whereby the 
courtiers, vying with each other in shamelessness, attempted to lighten the 
king's ennui. Feeling only wonder or disgust, he watched the nimble and 
lascivious contortions of black dancers from Dooza Thom in the north, or 
saffron-bodied girls from the southern isles. His parents, who believed 
implicitly in the superhuman goodness of monarchs, had not prepared him 
for this spectacle of royal vice; but the reverence they had instilled so 
thoroughly into Amalzain led him to regard it all as being the peculiar but 
mysterious prerogative of the kings of Tasuun. 


During his first month in Miraab, Amalzain heard much of the Princess 
Ulua, sole daughter of Famorgh and Queen Lunalia; but since the women of 
the royal family seldom attended the banquets or appeared in public, he did 
not see her. The huge and shadowy palace, however, was filled with 
whispers concerning her amours. Ulua, he was told, had inherited the 
sorceries of her mother Lunalia, whose dark, luxurious beauty, so often 
sung by bewitched poets, was now fallen to a haggish decrepitude. The 
lovers of Ulua were innumerable, and she often procured their passion or 
insured their fidelity by other charms than those of her person. Though little 
taller than a child, she was exquisitely formed and endowed with the 
loveliness of some female demon that might haunt the slumbers of youth. 
She was feared by many and her ill will was deemed a dangerous thing. 


Famorgh, no less blind to her sins and witcheries than he had been to those 
of Lunalia, indulged her in all ways and denied her nothing. 


Amalzain's duties left him much idle time, for Famorgh usually slept the 
double sleep of age and intoxication after the evening revels. Much of this 
time he gave to the study of algebra and the reading of olden poems and 
romances. One morning, while he was engaged with certain algebraic 
calculations, there came to Amalzain a huge negress who had been pointed 
out to him as one of Ulua's waiting-women. She told him peremptorily that 
he was to follow her to the apartments of Ulua. Bewildered and amazed by 
this singular interruption of his studies, he was unable to reply for a 
moment. Thereupon, seeing his hesitation, the great black woman lifted him 
in her naked arms and carried him easily from the room and through the 
palace halls. Angry, and full of discomfiture, he found himself deposited in 
a chamber hung with shameless designs, where, amid the fuming of 
aphrodisiac vapors, the princess regarded him with luxurious gravity from a 
couch of fire-bright scarlet. She was small as a woman of the elf-folk, and 
voluptuous as a coiled lamia. The incense floated about her like sinuous 
veils. 


"There are other things than the pouring of wine for a sottish monarch, or 
the study of worm-eaten volumes," said Ulua in a voice that was like the 
flowing of hot honey. "Sir cup-bearer, your youth should have a better 
employment than these." 


"I ask no employment, other than my duties and studies," replied Amalzain 
ungraciously. "But tell me, O princess, what is your will? Why has your 
serving-woman brought me here in a fashion so unseemly?" 


"For a youth so erudite and clever, the question should be needless," 
answered Ulua, smiling obliquely. "See you not that I am beautiful and 
desirable? Or can it be that your perceptions are duller than I had thought?" 


"I do not doubt that you are beautiful," said the boy, "but such matters 
hardly concern a humble cup-bearer." 


The vapors, mounting thickly from golden thuribles before the couch, were 
parted with a motion as of drawn draperies; and Amalzain lowered his gaze 
before the enchantress, who shook with a soft laughter that made the jewels 
upon her bosom twinkle like living eyes. 


"It would seem that those musty volumes have indeed blinded you," she 
told him. "You have need of that euphrasy which purges the sight. Go now: 
but return presently—of your own accord." 


For many days thereafter, Amalzain, going about his duties as usual, was 
aware of a strange haunting. It seemed now that Ulua was everywhere. 
Appearing at the revels, as if by some new caprice, she flaunted her evil 
beauty in the eyes of the young cup-bearer; and often, by day, he met her in 
the palace gardens and corridors. All men spoke of her, as if conspiring 
tacitly to keep her in his thoughts; and it seemed that even the heavy arrases 
whispered her name as they rustled in the lost winds that wandered through 
the gloomy and interminable halls. 


This, however, was not all: for her undesired image began to trouble his 
nightly dreams; and awakening, he heard the warm dulcet languor of her 
voice, and felt the caress of light and subtle fingers in the darkness. Peering 
at the pale moon that waxed beyond the windows, above the black 
cypresses, he saw her dead, corroded face assume the living features of 
Ulua. The lithe and migniard form of the young witch appeared to move 
among the fabulous queens and goddesses that thronged the opulent 
hangings with their amours. Beheld as if through enchantment, her face 
leaned beside his in the mirrors; and she came and vanished, phantom-like, 
with seductive murmurs and wanton gestures, as he bent over his books. 
But though he was perturbed by these appearances, in which he could 
scarce distinguish the real from the illusory, Amalzain was still indifferent 
toward Ulua, being surely protected from her charms by the amulet 
containing the ashes of Yos Ebni, saint and sage and archimage. From 
certain curious flavors detected more than once in his food and drink, he 
suspected that the love-potions for which she had become infamous were 
being administered to him; but beyond a light and passing qualmishness, he 
experienced no ill effect whatever; and he was wholly ignorant of the spells 


woven against him in secret, and the thrice-lethal invultuations that were 
designed to wound his heart and senses. 


Now (though he knew it not) his indifference was a matter of much gossip 
at the court. Men marvelled greatly at such exemption: for all whom the 
princess had chosen heretofore, whether captains, cup-bearers or high 
dignitaries, or common soldiers and grooms, had yielded easily to her 
bewitchments. So it came to pass that Ulua was angered, since all men 
knew that her beauty was scorned by Amalzain, and her sorcery was 
impotent to ensnare him. Thereupon she ceased to appear at the revels of 
Famorgh; and Amalzain beheld her no longer in the halls and gardens; and 
neither his dreams nor his waking hours were haunted any more by the 
spell-wrought semblance of Ulua. So, in his innocence, he rejoiced as one 
who has encountered a grave peril and has come forth unharmed. 


Then, later, on a moonless night, as he lay sleeping tranquilly in the 
moonless hours before dawn, there came to him in his dream a figure 
muffled from crown to heel with the vestments of the tomb. Tall as a 
caryatid, awful and menacing, it leaned above him in silence more 
malignant than any curse; and the cerements fell open at the breast, and 
charnel-worms and death-scarabs and scorpions, together with shreds of 
rotting flesh, rained down upon Amalzain. Then, as he awoke from his 
nightmare, sick and stifled, he breathed a carrion fetor, and felt against him 
the pressure of a still, heavy body. Affrighted, he rose and lit the lamp; but 
the bed was empty. Yet the odor of putrefaction still lingered; and Amalzain 
could have sworn that the corpse of a woman, two weeks dead and teeming 
with maggots, had laid closely at his side in the darkness. 


Thereafter, for many nights, his slumbers were broken by such foulnesses as 
this. Hardly could he sleep at all for the horror of that which came and 
went, invisible but palpable, in his chamber. Always he awoke from ill 
dreams, to find about him the stiffened arms of long-dead succubi, or to feel 
at his side the amorous trembling of fleshless skeletons. He was choked by 
the natron and bitumen of mummied breasts; he was crushed by the 
unremoving weight of gigantic liches; he was kissed nauseously by lips that 
were oozing tatters of corruption. 


Nor was this all; for other abominations came to him by day, visible and 
perceived through all his senses, and more loathsome even than the dead. 
Things that seemed as the leavings of leprosy crawled before him at high 
noon in the halls of Famorgh; and they rose up from the shadows and sidled 
toward him, leering whitely with faces that were no longer faces, and trying 
to caress him with their half-eaten fingers. About his ankles, as he went to 
and fro, there clung lascivious empusae with breasts that were furred like 
the bat; and serpent-bodied lamiae minched and pirouetted before his eyes, 
like the dancers before the king. 


No longer could he read his books or solve his problems of algebra in 
peace: for the letters changed from moment to moment beneath his scrutiny 
and were twisted into runes of evil meaning; and the signs and ciphers he 
had written were turned into devils no bigger than large emmets, that 
writhed foully across the paper as if on a field, performing those rites which 
are acceptable only to Alila, queen of perdition and goddess of all 
iniquities. 


Thus plagued and bedevilled, the youth Amalzain was near to madness; yet 
he dared not complain or speak to others of aught that he beheld; for he 
knew that these horrors, whether immaterial or substantial, were perceived 
only by himself. Nightly, for the full period of a moon, he lay with dead 
things in his chamber; and daily, in all his comings and goings, he was 
besought by abhorrent specters. And he doubted not that all these were the 
sendings of Ulua, angered by his refusal of her love; and he remembered 
that Sabmon had hinted darkly of certain enchantments from which the 
ashes of Yes Ebni, preserved in the silver amulet, might be powerless to 
defend him. And, knowing that such enchantments were upon him now, he 
recalled the final injunction of the old archimage. 


So, feeling that there was no help for him save in the wizardry of Sabmon, 
he went before King Famorgh and begged a short leave of absence from the 
court. And Famorgh, who was well pleased with the cup-bearer, and 
moreover had begun to note his thinness and pallor, granted the request 
readily. 


Mounted on a palfrey chosen for speed and endurance, Amalzain rode 
northward from Miraab on a sultry morning in autumn. A strange heaviness 
had stilled all the air; and great coppery clouds were piled like towering, 
many-domed palaces of genii on the desert hills. The sun appeared to swim 
in molten brass. No vultures flew on the silent heavens; and the very jackals 
had retired to their lairs, as if in fear of some unknown doom. But 
Amalzain, riding swiftly toward Sabmon's hermitage, was haunted still by 
leprous larvae that rose before him, posturing foully on the dun sands; and 
he heard the desirous moaning of succubi under the hooves of his horse. 


The night waylaid him, airless and starless, as he came to a well amid dying 
palms. Here he lay sleepless, with the curse of Ulua still upon him: for it 
seemed that the dry, dusty liches of desert tombs reclined rigidly at his side; 
and bony fingers wooed him toward the unfathomable sand-pits from which 
they had risen. 


Weary and devil-ridden, he reached the wattled house of Sabmon at noon of 
the next day. The sage greeted him affectionately, showing no surprise, and 
listened to his story with the air of one who harkens a twice-told tale. 


"These things, and more, were known to me from the beginning," he said to 
Amalzain. "I could have saved you from the sendings of Ulua ere now; but 
it was my wish that you should come to me at this time, forsaking the court 
of the dotard Famorgh and the evil city of Miraab, whose iniquities are now 
at the full, The imminent doom of Miraab, though unread by her 
astrologers, has been declared in the heavens; and I would not that you 
should share the doom." 


"It is needful," he went on, "that the spells of Ulua should be broken on this 
very day, and the sendings returned to her that sent them; since otherwise 
they would haunt you for ever, remaining as a visible and tangible plague 
when the witch herself has gone to her black lord, Thasaidon, in the seventh 
hell." 


Then, to the wonderment of Amalzain, the old magician brought forth from 
a cabinet of ivory an elliptic mirror of dark and burnished metal and placed 


it before him. The mirror was held aloft by the muffled hands of a veiled 
image; and peering within it, Amalzain saw neither his own face nor the 
face of Sabmon, nor aught of the room itself reflected. And Sabmon 
enjoined him to watch the mirror closely, and then repaired to a small 
oratory that was curtained from the chamber with long and queerly painted 
rolls of camel-parchment. 


Watching the mirror, Amalzain was aware that certain of the sendings of 
Ulua came and went beside him, striving ever to gain his attention with 
unclean gestures such as harlots use. But resolutely he fixed his eyes on the 
void and unreflecting metal; and anon he heard the voice of Sabmon 
chanting without pause the powerful words of an antique formula of 
exorcism; and now from between the oratory curtains there issued the 
intolerable pungency of burning spices, such as are employed to drive away 
demons. 


Then Amalzain perceived, without lifting his eyes from the mirror, that the 
sendings of Ulua had vanished like vapors blown away by the desert wind. 
But in the mirror a scene limned itself darkly, and he seemed to look on the 
marble towers of the city of Miraab beneath overlooming bastions of 
ominous cloud. Then the scene shifted, and he saw the palace hall where 
Famorgh nodded in wine-stained purple, senile and drunken, amid his 
ministers and sycophants. Again the mirror changed, and he beheld a room 
with tapestries of shameless design, where, on a couch of fire-bright 
crimson, the Princess Ulua sat with her latest lovers amid the fuming of 
golden thuribles. 


Marvelling as he peered within the mirror, Amalzain witnessed a strange 
thing; for the vapors of the thuribles, mounting thickly and voluminously, 
took from instant to instant the form of those very apparitions by which he 
had been bedevilled so long. Ever they rose and multiplied, till the chamber 
teemed with the spawn of hell and the vomitings of the riven charnel. 
Between Ulua and the lover at her right hand, who was a captain of the 
king's guard, there coiled a monstrous lamia, enfolding them both in its 
serpentine volumes and crushing them with its human bosom; and close at 
her left hand appeared a half-eaten corpse, leering with lipless teeth, from 


whose cerements worms were sifted upon Ulua and her second lover, who 
was a royal equerry. And, swelling like the fumes of some witches’ vat, 
those other abominations pressed about the couch of Ulua with obscene 
mouthings and fingerings. 


At this, like the mark of a hellish branding, horror was printed on the 
features of the captain and the equerry; and a terror rose in the eyes of Ulua 
like a pale flame ignited in sunless pits; and her breasts shuddered beneath 
the breast-cups. And now, in a trice, the mirrored room began to rock 
violently, and the censers were overturned on the tilting flags, and the 
shameless hangings shook and bellied like the blown sails of a vessel in 
storm. Great cracks appeared in the floor, and beside the couch of Ulua a 
chasm deepened swiftly and then widened from wall towall. The whole 
chamber was riven asunder, and the princess and her two lovers, with all her 
loathly sendings about them, were hurled tumultuously into the chasm. 


After that, the mirror darkened, and Amalzain beheld for a moment the pale 
towers of Miraab, tossing and falling on heavens black as adamant. The 
mirror itself trembled, and the veiled image of metal supporting it began to 
totter and seemed about to fall; and the wattled house of Sabmon shook in 
the passing earthquake, but, being stoutly built, stood firm while the 
mansions and palaces of Miraab went down in ruin. 


When the earth had ceased its long trembling, Sabmon issued from the 
oratory. 


"It is needless to moralize on what has happened," he said. "You have 
learned the true nature of carnal desire, and have likewise beheld the history 
of mundane corruption. Now, being wise, you will turn early to those things 
which are incorruptible and beyond the world." 


Thereafter, till the death of Sabmon, Amalzain dwelt with him and became 
his only pupil in the science of the stars and the hidden arts of enchantment 
and sorcery. 
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THIRTEEN PHANTASMS 


"I have been faithful to thee, Cynara, in my fashion." 


John Alvington tried to raise himself on the pillow as he murmured in his 
thoughts the long-familiar refrain of Dowson's lyric. But his head and 
shoulders fell back in an overflooding helplessness, and there trickled 
through his brain, like a thread of icy water, the realization that perhaps the 
doctor had been right-perhaps the end was indeed imminent. He thought 
briefly of embalming fluids, immortelles, coffin nails and falling sods; but 
such ideas were quite alien to his trend of mind, and he preferred to think of 
Elspeth. He dismissed his mortuary musings with an appropriate shudder. 


He often thought of Elspeth, these days. But of course he had never really 
forgotten her at any time. Many people called him a rake; but he knew, and 
had always known, that they were wrong. It was said that he had broken, or 
materially dented, the hearts of twelve women, including those of his two 
wives; and strangely enough, in view of the exaggerations commonly 
characteristic of gossip, the number was correct. Yet he, John Alvington, 
knew to a certainty that only one woman, who no one reckoned among the 
twelve, had ever really mattered in his life. 


He had loved Elspeth and no one else; he had lost her through a boyish 
quarrel which was never made up, and she had died a year later. The other 
women were all mistakes, mirages: they had attracted him only because he 
fancied, for varying periods, that he had found in them something of 
Elspeth. He had been cruel to them perhaps, and most certainly he had not 
been faithful. But in forsaking them, had he not been all the truer to 
Elspeth? 


Somehow his mental image of her was more distinct today than in years. As 
if a gathering dust had been wiped away from a portrait, he saw with 
strange clearness the elfin teasing of her eyes and the light tossing of brown 
curls that always accompanied her puckish laughter. She was. tall- 


unexpectedly tall for so fairy-like a person, but all the more admirable 
thereby; and he had never liked any but tall women. 


How often he had been startled, as if by a ghost, in meeting some women 
with a similar mannerism, a similar figure or expression of eyes or cadence 
of voice; and how complete had been his disillusionment when he came to 
see the unreality and fallaciousness of the resemblance. How irreparably 
she, the true love, had come sooner or later between him and all the others. 


He began to recall things that he had almost forgotten, such as the carnelian 
cameo brooch she had worn on the day of their first meeting, and a tiny 
mole on her left shoulder, of which he had once had a glimpse when she 
was wearing a dress unusually low-necked for that period. He remembered 
too the plain gown of pale green that clung so deliciously to her slender 
form on that morning when he had flung away with a curt good-bye, never 
to see her again.... 


Never, he thought to himself, had his memory been so good: surely the 
doctor was mistaken, for there was no failing of his faculties It was quite 
impossible that he should be mortally ill, when he could summon all his 
recollections of Elspeth with such ease and clarity. 


Now he went over all the days of their seven months' engagement, which 
might have ended in a felicitous marriage if it had not been for her 
propensity to take unreasonable offense, and for his own answering flash of 
temper and want of conciliatory tactics in the crucial quarrel. How near, 
how poignant it all seemed. He wondered what malign providence had 
ordered their parting and had sent him on a vain quest from face to illusory 
face for the remainder of his life. 


He did not, could not remember the other women-only that he had 
somehow dreamed for a little while that they resembled Elspeth. Others 
might consider him a Don Jual: but he knew himself for a hopeless 
sentimentalist, if there ever had been one. 


What was that sound? he wondered. Had someone opened the door of the 
room? It must be the nurse, for no one else ever came at that hour in the 


evening. The nurse was a nice girl, though not at all like Elspeth. He tried to 
turn a little so that he could see her, and somehow succeeded, by a titanic 
effort altogether disproportionate to the feeble movement. 


It was not the nurse after all, for she was always dressed in immaculate 
white befitting her profession. This woman wore a dress of cool, delectable 
green, pale as the green of shoaling sea-water. He could not see her face, for 
she stood with back turned to the bed; but there was something oddly 
familiar in that dress, something that he could not quite remember at first. 
Then, with a distinct shock, he knew that it resembled the dress worn by 
Elspeth on the day of their quarrel, the same dress he had been picturing to 
himself a little while before. No one ever wore a gown of that length and 
style nowadays. Who on earth could it be? There was a queer familiarity 
about her figure, too, for she was quite tall and slender. 


The woman turned, and John Alvington saw that it was Elspeth-the very 
Elspeth from whom he had parted with a bitter farewell, and who had died 
without ever permitting him to see her again. Yet how could it be but 
Elspeth, when she had been dead so long? Then, by a swift transition of 
logic, how could she have ever died, since she was here before him now? It 
seemed so infinitely preferable to believe that she still lived, and he wanted 
so much to speak to her, but his voice failed him when he tried to utter her 
name. 


Now he thought that he heard the door open again, and became aware that 
another woman stood in the shadows behind Elspeth. She came forward, 
and he observed that she wore a green dress identical in every detail with 
that worn by his beloved. She lifted her head-and the face was that of 
Elspeth, with the same teasing eyes and whimsical mouth! But how could 
there be two Elspeths? 


In profound bewilderment, he tried to accustom himself to the bizarre idea; 
and even as he wrestled with a problem so unaccountable, a third figure in 
pale green, followed by a fourth and a fifth came in and stood beside the 
first two. Nor were these the last, for others entered one by one, till the 
room was filled with woman, all of whom wore the raiment and the 


semblance of his dead sweetheart. None of them uttered a word, but all 
looked at Alvington with a gaze in which he now seemed to discern a 
deeper mockery than the elfin tantalizing he had once found in the eyes of 
Elspeth. 


He lay very still, fighting with a dark, terrible perplexity. How could there 
be such a multitude of Elspeths, when he could remember knowing only 
one? And how many were there, anyway? Something prompted him to 
count them, and he found that there were thirteen of the specters in green. 
And having ascertained this fact, he was struck by something familiar about 
the number? Didn't people say that he had broken the hearts of thirteen 
women? Or was the total only twelve? Anyway, if you counted Elspeth 
herself, who had really broken his heart, there would be thirteen. 


Now all the woman began to toss their curly heads, in a manner he recalled 
so well, and all of them laughed with a light and puckish laughter. Could 
they be laughing at him? Elspeth had often done that but he had loved her 
devotedly nevertheless.... 


All at once, he began to feel uncertain about the precise number of figures 
that filled his room; it seemed to him at one moment that there were more 
than he had counted, and then that there were fewer. He wondered which 
one among them was the true Elspeth, for after all he felt sure that there had 
never been a second-only a series of women apparently resembling her, 
who were not really like her at all when you came to know them. 


Finally, as he tried to count them and scrutinize the thronging faces, all of 
them grew dim and confused and indistinct, and he half forgot what he was 
trying to do., . Which one was Elspeth? Or had there ever been a real 
Elspeth? He was not sure of anything at the last, when oblivion came, and 
he passed to that realm in which there are neither women nor phantoms nor 
love nor numerical problems. 


TOLD IN THE DESERT 


Out of the fiery furnace of the desert sunset, he came to meet our caravan. 
He and his camel were a single silhouette of shadow-like thinness that 
emerged above the golden-crested dunes and dissapeared by turns in their 
twilight-gathering hollows. When he descended the last dune and drew 
near, we had paused for the night, we were pitching our black tents and 
lighting our little fires. 


The man and his dromedary were like mummies that could find no repose 
in the subterranes of death, that had wandered abroad beneath the goading 
of a cryptic spur, ever since the first division of the desert from the town. 
The face of the man was withered and blackened as by the torrefaction of a 
thousand flames; his beard was grey as ashes; and his eyes were expiring 
embers. His clothing was like tatters of the ancient dead, like the spoils of 
ghoulish rag-pickers. His camel was a mangy, moth-eaten skeleton such as 
might bear the souls of the damned on their dolorous ride to the realms of 
Iblis. 


We greeted him in the name of Allah and bade him welcome. He shared our 
meal of dates and coffee and dried goat-flesh; and later, when we sat in a 
circle beneath the crowding stars, he told us his tale in a voice that had 
somehow taken on the loneliness, the eerie quavers and disconsolate 
overtones of the desert wind, as it seeks among infinitely parching horizons 
for the fertile, spicy valleys it has lost and cannot find. 


Of my birth, my youth, and the appelation by which I was known and 
perhaps renowned among men, it would now be bootless to speak: for those 
days are one in remoteness with the reign of Al Raschid, they have gone by 
like the Afrit-builded halls of Suleiman. And in the bazaars or in the harems 
of my natal city, none would recall me; and if one spoke my name, it would 
be as a dying and never-repeated echo. And my own memories grew dim 
like the fires of hesternal wanderings, on which the sand are blown by an 
autumn gale. 


But, though none will remember my songs, I was once a poet; and like 
other poets in their prime, I sang of vernal roses and autumnal rose-leaves, 
of the breasts of dead queens and the mouths of living cup-bearers, or stars 
that seek the fabled ocean-isles, and caravans that follow the eluding and 
illusory horizons. And because I was fevered with the strange disquietude 
of youth and poesy, for which there is neither name nor appeasement, I left 
the city of my boyhood, dreaming of other cities where wine and fame 
would be sweeter, and the lips of women more desirable. 


It was a gallant and merry caravan with which I set forth in the month of the 
flowering of almonds. Wealthy and brave were the merchants with whom I 
travelled; and though they were lovers of gold and wrought ivory, of rugs 
and damascus blades and olibanum, they also loved my songs and could 
never weary of hearing them. And though ouf pilgrimage was long, it was 
evermore beguiled with recital of odes and telling of tales; and time was 
somehow cheated of its days, and distance of its miles, as only the divine 
necromancy of song can cheat them. And the merchants told me stories of 
the far-off, glamorous city which was our goal; and hearkening to theri 
recountal of its splendours and delights, and pondering my own fancies, I 
was well content with the palmless leagues as they faded behind our 
dromedaries. 


Alas! for we were never to behold the bourn of our journey, with its 
auriphrygiate domes that were said to ascend above the greening of 
paradisal trees, and its minarets of nacre beyond waters of jade. We were 
waylaid by the fierce tribesmen of the desert in a deep valley between hills; 
and though we fought valiantly, they bore us down from our hamstrung 
camels with their over-numbering spears; and taking our corded bales of 
merchandise, and deeming us all securely dead, they left us to the gier- 
eagles of the sand. 


All but myself, indeed, has perished; and sorely wounded in the side, I lay 
among the dead as one on whom there descends in the pall-like shadow of 
Azrael. But when the robbers had departed, I somehow stanched my 
streaming wound with tatters of my tom raiment; and seeing that none 


stirred among my companions, I left them and tottered away on the route of 
our journey, sorrowing that so brave a caravan should have come to a death 
so inglorious. And beyond the defile in which we had been overtaken with 
such dastardy, I found a camel who had strayed away during the conflict. 
Even as myself, the animal was maimed, and it limped on three legs and left 
a trail of blood. But I made it kneel, and mounted it. 


Of the course that ensued I remember little. Blinded with pain and 
weakness, I heeded not the route that the camel followed, whether it were 
the track of caravans or a desert-ending path of Bedouins or jackals. But 
dimly I recalled how the merchants had told me at morn that there were two 
days of travelling in a desolation where the way was marked by serried 
bones, ere we should reach the next oasis. And I knew not how I should 
survive so arduous a journey, wounded and without water; but I clung 
dizzily to the camel. 


The red demons of thirst assailed me; and fever came, and delirium, to 
people the waste with phantasmagoric shadows. And I fled through aeons 
from the frightful immemorial Things that held lordship of the desert, and 
would have proffered me the green, beguiling cups of an awful madness 
with Their bone-white hands. And though I fled, They dogged me always; 
and I heard Them gibbering all around me in the air that had turned to 
blood-red flame. 


There were mirages on the waste; there were lucent meres and palms of 
fretted beryl that hovered always at an unattainable distance. I saw them in 
the interludes of my delirium; and one there was at length, which appeared 
greener and fairer than the rest; but I deemed it also an illusion. Yet it faded 
not nor receded like the others; and in each interval of my phantom-clouded 
fever it drew nearer still. And thinking it still a mirage, I approached the 
palms and the water; and a great blackness fell upon me, like the web of 
oblivion from the hands of the final Weaver; and I was henceforth bereft of 
sight and knowledge. 


Waking, I deemed perforce that I had died and was in a sequestered nook of 
Paradise. For surely the sward on which I lay, and the waving verdure about 


me, were lovelier than those of earth; and the face that leaned above me was 
that of the youngest and most compassionate houri. But when I saw my 
wounded camel grazing not far away, and felt the reviving pain of my own 
hurt, I knew that I still lived; and that the seeming mirage had been a 
veritable oasis. 


Ah! Fair and kind as any houri was she who had found me lying on the 
desert's verge, when the riderless camel came to her hut amid the pals. 
Seeing that I had awakened from my swoon, she brought me water and 
fresh dates, and smiled like a mother as I ate and drank. And, uttering little 
cries of horror and pity, she bound my wound with the sootheness of 
healing balsams. 


Her voice was gentle as her eyes; and her eyes were those of a dove that has 
dwelt aways in a vale of myrrh and cassia. When I had revived a little, she 
told me her name, which was Neria; and I deemed it lovelier and more 
melodious than the names of the sultanas who are most renowned in song, 
and remotest in time and fable. She said that she had lived from infancy 
with her parents amid the palms; and now her parents were dead, and there 
was none to companion her except the birds that nested and sang in the 
verdant frondage. 


How shall I tell of the life that began for me now, while the spear-wound 
was mending? How shall I tell of the innocent grace, the child-like beauty, 
the maternal tenderness of Neria? It was a life remote from all the fevers of 
the world, and pure from every soilure; it was infinitely sweet and secure, 
as if in the whole of time and space there were no others than olurselves and 
naught that could ever trouble our happiness. My love for her, and hers for 
me, was inevitable as the flowering of the palms and their fruiting. Our 
hearts were drawn to each other with no shadow of doubt or reluctance; and 
the meeting of our mouths was simple as that of roses blown together by a 
summer wind. 


We felt no needs, no hungers, other than those which were amply satisfied 
by the crystal well-water, by the purple fruit of the trees, and by each other. 
Ours were the dawns that poured through the feathering emerald of fronds; 


and the sunsets whose amber was flung on a blossom-purified sward more 
delicate than the rugs of Bokhara. Ours was the divine monotony of 
contentment, ours were the kisses and endearments ever the same in 
sweetness yet illimitable various. Ours was a slumber enchanted by 
cloudless stars, and caresses without denial or regret. We spoke of naught 
but our love and the little things that filled our days; yet the words we 
uttered were more than the weighty discourse of the learned and the wise. I 
sang no more, I forgot my odes and ghazals; for life itself had become a 
sufficing music. 


The annals of happiness are without event. I know not how long it was that 
I dwelt with Neria; for the days were molten together in a dulcet harmony 
of peace and rapture. I remember not if they were few or many; since time 
was touched by a supernal sorcery, and was no longer time. 


Alas! for the tiny whisper of discontent that awakens sooner or later in the 
bosoms of the blest, that is heard through the central melodies of heaven! 
There came a day when the little oasis seemed no longer the infinite 
paradise I had dreamt, when the kisses of Neria were as honey too often 
tasted, when her bosom was a myrrh too often breathed. The sameness of 
the days was no longer divine, the remoteness was no longer security but a 
prison-house. Beyond the fringed horizon of the trees there hovered the 
opal and marble dream of the storied cities I had sought in former time; and 
the voices of fame, the tones of sultana-like women, besought me with far, 
seductive murmurs. I grew sad and silent and distraught; and, seeing the 
change that was on me, Neria saddened also and watched me with eyes that 
had darkened like nocturnal wells in which there lingers a single star. But 
she uttered no breath of reproach or remonstrance. 


At last, with halting words, I told her of my longing to depart; and, 
hypocrite that I was, I spoke of urgent duties that called me and would not 
be denied. And I promised with many oaths to return as soon as these duties 
would permit. The pallor of Neria's face, and the darkening of her violet- 
shadowed eyes, were eloquent of mortal sorrow. But she said only, 'Go not, 
I pray thee. For if thou goest, thou shalt not find me again.’ 


I laughed at her words and kissed her; but her lips were cold as those of the 
dead, they were unresponsive as if the estranging miles had already 
intervened. And I too was sorrowful when I rode away on my dromedary. 


Of that which followed there is much, and yet little, to tell. After many days 
among the veering boundaries of the sand, I came to a far city; and there I 
abode for awhile and found in a measure the glory and delight of which I 
had dreamed. But amid the loud and clamouring bazaars, and across the 
silken whisper of harems, there returned to me the parting words of Neria; 
and her eyes besought me through the flame of golden lamps and the luster 
of opulent attire; and a nostalgia fell upon me for the lost oasis and the lips 
of abandoned love. And because of it I knew no peace; and after a time | 
returned to the desert. 


I retraced my way with exceeding care, by the dunes and remotely scattered 
wells that marked the route. But when I thought to have reached the oasis, 
and to see again the softly waving palms above Neria's abode, and the 
glimmering waters beside it, I saw no more than a strech of featureless 
sand, where a lonely, futile wind was writing and erasing its aimless 
furrows. And I sought across the sand in every direction, till it seemed that I 
must overtake the very horizons as they fled; but I could not find a single 
palm, nor a blade of grass that was like the blossomy sward on which I had 
lain or wandered with Neria; and the wells to which I came were brackish 
with desolation and could never have held the crystalline sweetness of the 
well from which I had drunk with her... 


Since then, I know not how many suns have crossed the brazen hell of the 
desert; nor how many moons have gone down on the waters of mirage and 
marah. But still I seek the oasis; and still I lament the hour of careless folly 
in which I forsook its perfect paradise. To no man, mayhap, it is given to 
attain twice the happiness and security, remote from all that can trouble or 
assail, which I knew with Neria in a bygone year. And woe to him who 
abandons such, who becomes a voluntary exile from an irretrievable 
Aidann. For him, henceforword, there are only the fading visions of 
memory, the tortures and despairs and illusions of the quested miles, the 


waste whereon there falls no lightest shadow of any leaf, and the wells 
whose taste is fire and madness... 


We were all silent when the stranger ceased; and no one cared to speak. But 
among us all there was none who had not remembered the face of her to 
whom he would return when the caravan had ended its wayfaring. 


After awhile, we slept; and we thought that the stranger also slumbered. But 
awaking before dawn, when a horned moon was low above the sands, we 
saw that the man and his dromedary had disappeared. And far-off in the 
ghostly light a doubtful shadow passed from dune to dune like a fever- 
driven phantom. And it seemed to us that the shadow was the single 
silhouette of a camel and its rider. 


UBBO-SATHLA 


For Ubbo-Sathla is the source and the end. Before the coming of 
Zhothaqquah or Yok-Zothoth or Kthulhut from the stars, Ubbo-Sathla dwelt 
in the steaming fens of the newmade Earth: a mass without head or 
members, spawning the grey, formless efts of the prime and the grisly 
prototypes of terrene life... And all earthly life, it is told, shall go back at 
last through the great circle of time to Ubbo-Sathla. 


—The Book of Eibon. 


Paul Tregardis found the milky crystal in a litter of oddments from many 
lands and eras. He had entered the shop of the curio-dealer through an 
aimless impulse, with no particular object in mind, other than the idle 
distraction of eyeing and fingering a miscellany of far-gathered things. 
Looking desultorily about, his attention had been drawn by a dull 
glimmering on one of the tables; and he had extricated the queer orb-like 
stone from its shadowy, crowded position between an ugly little Aztec idol, 
the fossil egg of a dinornis, and an obscene fetich of black wood from the 
Niger. 


The thing was about the size of a small orange and was slightly flattened at 
the ends, like a planet at its poles. It puzzled Tregardis, for it was not like an 
ordinary crystal, being cloudy and changeable, with an intermittent glowing 
in its heart, as if it were alternately illumed and darkened from within. 
Holding it to the wintry window, he studied it for awhile without being able 
to determine the secret of this singular and regular alternation. His 
puzzlement was soon complicated by a dawning sense of vague and 
irrecognizable familiarity, as if he had seen the thing before under 
circumstances that were now wholly forgotten. 


He appealed to the curio-dealer, a dwarfish Hebrew with an air of dusty 
antiquity, who gave the impression of being lost to commercial 
considerations in some web of cabbalistic revery. 


"Can you tell me anything about this?" 


The dealer gave an indescribable, simultaneous shrug of his shoulders and 
his eye-brows. 


"It is very old—palaeogean, one might say. I cannot tell you much, for little 
is known. A geologist found it in Greenland, beneath glacial ice, in the 
Miocene strata. Who knows? It may have belonged to some sorcerer of 
primeval Thule. Greenland was a warm, fertile region, beneath the sun of 
Miocene times. No doubt it is a magic crystal; and a man might behold 
strange visions in its heart, if he looked long enough." 


Tregardis was quite startled; for the dealer's apparently fantastic suggestion 
had brought to mind his own delvings in a branch of obscure lore; and, in 
particular, had recalled The Book of Eibon, that strangest and rarest of 
occult forgotten volumes, which is said to have come down through a series 
of manifold translations from a prehistoric original written in the lost 
language of Hyperborea. Tregardis, with much difficulty, had obtained the 
medieval French version—a copy that had been owned by many 
generations of sorcerers and Satanists—but had never been able to find the 
Greek manuscript from which the version was derived. 


The remote, fabulous original was supposed to have been the work of a 
great Hyperborean wizard, from whom it had taken its name. It was a 
collection of dark and baleful myths, of liturgies, rituals and incantations 
both evil and esoteric. Not without shudders, in the course of studies that 
the average person would have considered more than singular, Tregardis 
had collated the French volume with the frightful Necronomicon of the mad 
Arab, Abdul Alhazred. He had found many correspondences of the blackest 
and most appalling significance, together with much forbidden data that 
was either unknown to the Arab or omitted by him ... or by his translators. 


Was this what he had been trying to recall, Tregardis wondered? —the 
brief, casual reference, in The Book of Eibon, to a cloudy crystal that had 
been owned by the wizard Zon Mezzamalech, in Mhu Thulan? Of course, it 
was all too fantastic, too hypothetic, too incredible—but Mhu Thulan, that 


northern portion of ancient Hyperborea, was supposed to have 
corresponded roughly with Modem Greenland, which had formerly been 
joined as a peninsula to the main continent. Could the stone in his hand, by 
some fabulous fortuity, be the crystal of Zon Mezzamalech? 


Tregardis smiled at himself with inward irony for even conceiving the 
absurd notion. Such things did not occur—at least, not in present-day 
London; and in all likelihood, The Book of Eibon was sheer superstitious 
fantasy, anyway. Nevertheless, there was something about the crystal that 
continued to tease and inveigle him. He ended by purchasing it, at a fairly 
moderate price. The sum was named by the seller and paid by the buyer 
without bargaining. 


With the crystal in his pocket, Paul Tregardis hastened back to his lodgings 
instead of resuming his leisurely saunter. He installed the milky globe on 
his writing table, where it stood firmly enough on one of its oblate ends. 
Then, still smiling at his own absurdity, he took down the yellow parchment 
manuscript of The Book of Eibon from its place in a somewhat inclusive 
collection of recherché literature. He opened the vermiculated leather cover 
with hasps of tarnished steel, and read over to himself, translating from the 
archaic French as he read, the paragraph that referred to Zon Mezzamalech: 


"This wizard, who was mighty among sorcerers, had found a cloudy stone, 
orb-like and somewhat flattened at the ends, in which he could behold many 
visions of the terrene past, even to the Earth's beginning, when Ubbo- 
Sathla, the unbegotten source, lay vast and swollen and yeasty amid the 
vaporing slime . . . But of that which he beheld, Zon Mezzamalech left little 
record; and people say that he vanished presently, in a way that is not 
known; and after him the cloudy crystal was lost." 


Paul Tregardis laid the manuscript aside. Again there was something that 
tantalized and beguiled him, like a lost dream or a memory forfeit to 
oblivion. Impelled by a feeling which he did not scrutinize or question, he 
sat down before the table and began to stare intently into the cold, nebulous 
orb. He felt an expectation which, somehow, was so familiar, so permeative 
a part of his consciousness, that he did not even name it to himself. 


Minute by minute he sat, and watched the alternate glimmering and fading 
of the mysterious light in the heart of the crystal. By imperceptible degrees, 
there stole upon him a sense of dreamlike duality, both in respect to his 
person and his surroundings. He was still Paul Tregardis—and yet he was 
someone else; the room was his London apartment—and a chamber in some 
foreign but well-known place. And in both milieus he peered steadfastly 
into the same crystal. 


After an interim, without surprise on the part of Tregardis, the process of re- 
identification became complete. He knew that he was Zon Mezzamalech, a 
sorcerer of Mhu Thulan, and a student of all lore anterior to his own epoch. 
Wise with dreadful secrets that were not known to Paul Tregardis, amateur 
of anthropology and the occult sciences in latter-day London, he sought by 
means of the milky crystal to attain an even older and more fearful 
knowledge. 


He had acquired the stone in dubitable ways, from a more than sinister 
source. It was unique and without fellow in any land or time. In its depths, 
all former years, all things that have ever been, were supposedly mirrored, 
and would reveal themselves to the patient visionary. And through the 
crystal, Zon Mezzamalech had dreamt to recover the wisdom of the gods 
who died before the Earth was born. They had passed to the lightless void, 
leaving their lore inscribed upon tablets of ultra-stellar stone; and the tablets 
were guarded in the primal mire by the formless, idiotic demiurge, Ubbo- 
Sathla. Only by means of the crystal could he hope to find and read the 
tablets. 


For the first time, he was making trial of the globe's reputed virtues. About 
him an ivory-panelled chamber, filled with his magic books and 
paraphernalia, was fading slowly from his consciousness. Before him, on a 
table of some dark Hyperborean wood that had been graven with grotesque 
ciphers, the crystal appeared to swell and deepen, and in its filmy depth he 
beheld a swift and broken swirling of dim scenes, fleeting like the bubbles 
of a millrace. As if he looked upon an actual world, cities, forests, 
mountains, seas and meadows flowed beneath him, lightening and 


darkening as with the passage of days and nights in some weirdly 
accelerated stream of time. 


Zon Mezzamalech had forgotten Paul Tregardis—had lost the remembrance 
of his own entity and his own surroundings in Mhu Thulan. Moment by 
moment, the flowing vision in the crystal became more definite and distinct, 
and the orb itself deepened till he grew giddy, as if he were peering from an 
insecure height into some never-fathomed abyss. He knew that time was 
racing backward in the crystal, was unrolling for him the pageant of all past 
days; but a strange alarm had seized him, and he feared to gaze longer. Like 
one who has nearly fallen from a precipice, he caught himself with a violent 
start and drew back from the mystic orb. 


Again, to his gaze, the enormous whirling world into which he had peered 
was a small and cloudy crystal on his rune-wrought table in Mhu Thulan. 
Then, by degrees, it seemed that the great room with sculptured panels of 
mammoth ivory was narrowing to another and dingier place; and Zon 
Mezzamalech, losing his preternatural wisdom and sorcerous power, went 
back by a weird regression into Paul Tregardis. 


And yet not wholly, it seemed, was he able to return. Tregardis, dazed and 
wondering, found himself before the writing table on which he had set the 
oblate sphere. He felt the confusion of one who has dreamt and has not yet 
fully awakened from the dream. The room puzzled him vaguely, as if 
something were wrong with its size and furnishings; and his remembrance 
of purchasing the crystal from a curio-dealer was oddly and discrepantly 
mingled with an impression that he had acquired it in a very different 
manner. 


He felt that something very strange had happened to him when he peered 
into the crystal; but just what it was he could not seem to recollect. It had 
left him in the sort of psychic muddlement that follows a debauch of 
hashish. He assured himself that he was Paul Tregardis, that he lived on a 
certain street in London, that the year was 1932; but such common-place 
verities had somehow lost their meaning and their validity; and everything 
about him was shadow-like and insubstantial. The very walls seemed to 


waver like smoke; the people in the streets were phantoms of phantoms; 
and he himself was a lost shadow, a wandering echo of something long 
forgot. 


He resolved that he would not repeat his experiment of crystal-gazing. The 
effects were too unpleasant and equivocal. But the very next day, by an 
unreasoning impulse to which he yielded almost mechanically, without 
reluctation, he found himself seated before the misty orb. Again he became 
the sorcerer Zon Mezzamalech in Mhu Thulan; again he dreamt to retrieve 
the wisdom of the antemundane gods; again he drew back from the 
deepening crystal with the terror of one who fears to fall; and once more— 
but doubtfully and dimly, like a failing wraith—he was Paul Tregardis. 


Three times did Tregardis repeat the experience on successive days; and 
each time his own person and the world about him became more tenuous 
and confused than before. His sensations were those of a dreamer who is on 
the verge of waking; and London itself was unreal as the lands that slip 
from the dreamer's ken, receding in filmy mist and cloudy light. Beyond it 
all, he felt the looming and crowding of vast imageries, alien but half- 
familiar. It was as if the phantasmagoria of time and space were dissolving 
about him, to reveal some veritable reality—or another dream of space and 
time. 


There came, at last, the day when he sat down before the crystal—and did 
not return as Paul Tregardis. It was the day when Zon Mezzamalech, boldly 
disregarding certain evil and portentous warnings, resolved to overcome his 
curious fear of failing bodily into the visionary world that he beheld—a fear 
that had hitherto prevented him from following the backward stream of time 
for any distance. He must, he assured himself, conquer this fear if he were 
ever to see and read the lost tablets of the gods. He had beheld nothing 
more than a few fragments of the years of Mhu Thulan immediately 
posterior to the present-the years of his own life-time; and there were 
inestimable cycles between these years and the Beginning. 


Again, to his gaze, the crystal deepened immeasurably, with scenes and 
happenings that flowed in a retrograde stream. Again the magic ciphers of 


the dark table faded from his ken, and the sorcerously carven walls of his 
chamber melted into less than dream. Once more he grew giddy with an 
awful vertigo as he bent above the swirling and milling of the terrible gulfs 
of time in the worldlike orb. Fearfully, in spite of his resolution, he would 
have drawn away; but he had looked and leaned too long. There was a sense 
of abysmal falling, a suction as of ineluctable winds, of maelstroms that 
bore him down through fleet unstable visions of his own past life into 
antenatal years and dimensions. He seemed to endure the pangs of an 
inverse dissolution; and then he was no longer Zon Mezzamalech, the wise 
and learned watcher of the crystal, but an actual part of the weirdly racing 
stream that ran back to re-attain the Beginning. 


He seemed to live unnumbered lives, to die myriad deaths, forgetting each 
time the death and life that had gone before. He fought as a warrior in half- 
legendary battles; he was a child playing in the ruins of some olden city of 
Mhu Thulan; he was the king who had reigned when the city was in its 
prime, the prophet who had foretold its building and its doom. A woman, he 
wept for the bygone dead in necropoli long-crumbled; an antique wizard, he 
muttered the rude spells of earlier sorcery; a priest of some pre-human god, 
he wielded the sacrificial knife in cave-temples of pillared basalt. Life by 
life, era by era, he re-traced the long and groping cycles through which 
Hyperborea had risen from savagery to a high civilization. 


He became a barbarian of some troglodytic tribe, fleeing from the slow, 
turreted ice of a former glacial age into lands illumed by the ruddy flare of 
perpetual volcanoes. Then, after incomputable years, he was no longer man, 
but a man-like beast, roving in forests of giant fern and calamite, or 
building an uncouth nest in the boughs of mighty cycads. 


Through aeons of anterior sensation, of crude lust and hunger, of aboriginal 
terror and madness, there was someone—or something—that went ever 
backward in time. Death became birth, and birth was death. In a slow vision 
of reverse change, the earth appeared to melt away, and sloughed off the 
hills and mountains of its latter strata. Always the sun grew larger and 
hotter above the fuming swamps that teemed with a crasser life, with a 
more fulsome vegetation. And the thing that had been Paul Tregardis, that 


had been Zon Mezzamalech, was a part of all the monstrous devolution. It 
flew with the claw-tipped wings of a pterodactyl, it swam in tepid seas with 
the vast, winding bulk of an ichthyosaurus, it bellowed uncouthly with the 
armored throat of some forgotten behemoth to the huge moon that burned 
through primordial mists. 


At length, after aeons of immemorial brutehood, it became one of the lost 
serpent-men who reared their cities of black gneiss and fought their 
venomous wars in the world's first continent. It walked undulously in ante- 
human streets, in strange crooked vaults; it peered at primeval stars from 
high, Babelian towers; it bowed with hissing litanies to great serpent-idols. 
Through years and ages of the ophidian era it returned, and was a thing that 
crawled in the ooze, that had not yet learned to think and dream and build. 
And the time came when there was no longer a continent, but only a vast, 
chaotic marsh, a sea of slime, without limit or horizon, without shore or 
elevation, that seethed with a blind writhing of amorphous vapors. 


There, in the grey beginning of Earth, the formless mass that was Ubbo- 
Sathla reposed amid the slime and the vapors. Headless, without organs or 
members, it sloughed from its oozy sides, in a slow, ceaseless wave, the 
amoebic forms that were the archetypes of earthly life. Horrible it was, if 
there had been aught to apprehend the horror; and loathsome, if there had 
been any to feel loathing. About it, prone or tilted in the mire, there lay the 
mighty tablets of star-quarried stone that were writ with the inconceivable 
wisdom of the pre-mundane gods. 


And there, to the goal of a forgotten search, was drawn the thing that had 
been—or would sometime be—Paul Tregardis and Zon Mezzamalech. 
Becoming a shapeless eft of the prime, it crawled sluggishly and 
obliviously across the fallen tablets of the gods, and fought and ravened 
blindly with the other spawn of Ubbo-Sathla. 
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Of Zon Mezzamalech and his vanishing, there is no mention anywhere, 
save the brief passage in The Book of Eibon. Concerning Paul Tregardis, 


who also disappeared, there was a curt notice in several of the London 
papers. No one seems to have known anything about him: he is gone as if 
he had never been; and the crystal, presumably, is gone too. At least, no one 
has found it. 


VULTHOOM 


To a cursory observer, it might have seemed that Bob Haines and Paul 
Septimus Chanler had little enough in common, other than the predicament 
of being stranded without funds on an alien world. 


Haines, the third assistant pilot of an ether-liner, had been charged with 
insubordination by his superiors, and had been left behind in Ignarh, the 
commercial metropolis of Mars, and the port of all space-traffic. The charge 
against him was wholly a matter of personal spite; but so far, Haines had 
not succeeded in finding a new berth; and the month's salary paid to him at 
parting had been devoured with appalling swiftness by the pirate rates of 
the Tellurian Hotel. 


Chanler, a professional writer of interplanetary fiction, had made voyage to 
Mars to fortify his imaginative talent by a solid groundwork of observation 
and experience. His money had given out after a few weeks; and fresh 
supplies, expected from his publisher, had not yet arrived. 


The two men, apart from their misfortunes, shared an illimitable curiosity 
concerning all things Martian. Their thirst for the exotic, their proclivity for 
wandering into places usually avoided by terrestrials, had drawn them 
together in spite of obvious differences of temperament and had made them 
fast friends. 


Trying to forget their worries, they had spent the past day in the queerly 
piled and huddled maze of old Ignarh, called by the Martians Ignar-Vath, on 
the eastern side of the great Yahan Canal. Returning at the sunset hour, and 
following the estrade of purple marble beside the water, they had nearly 
reached the mile-long bridge that would take them back to the modern city, 
Ignar-Luth, in which were the terrestrial consulates and shipping-offices 
and hotels. 


It was the Martian hour of worship, when the Aihais gather in their roofless 
temples to implore the return of the passing sun. Like the throbbing of 
feverish metal pulses, a sound of ceaseless and innumerable gongs 
punctured the thin air. The incredibly crooked streets were almost empty; 
and only a few barges, with immense rhomboidal sails of mauve and 
scarlet, crawled to and fro on the somber green waters. 


The light waned with visible swiftness behind the top-heavy towers and 
pagoda-angled pyramids of Ignar-Luth. The chill of the coming night began 
to pervade the shadows of the huge solar gnomons that lined the canal at 
frequent intervals. The querulous clangors of the gongs died suddenly in 
Ignar-Vath, and left a weirdly whispering silence. The buildings of the 
immemorial city bulked enormous upon a sky of blackish emerald that was 
already thronged with icy stars. 


A medley of untraceable exotic odors was wafted through the twilight. The 
perfume was redolent of alien mystery, and it thrilled and troubled the 
Earthmen, who became silent as they approached the bridge, feeling the 
oppression of eery strangeness that gathered from all sides in the thickening 
gloom. More deeply than in daylight, they apprehended the muffled 
breathings and hidden, tortuous movements of a life for ever inscrutable to 
the children of other planets. The void between Earth and Mars had been 
traversed; but who could cross the evolutionary gulf between Earthman and 
Martian? 


The people were friendly enough in their taciturn way: they had tolerated 
the intrusion of terrestrials, had permitted commerce between the worlds. 
Their languages had been mastered, their history studied, by terrene 
savants. But it seemed that there could be no real interchange of ideas. 
Their civilization had grown old in diverse complexity before the 
foundering of Lemuria; its sciences, arts, religions, were hoary with 
inconceivable age; and even the simplest customs were the fruit of alien 
forces and conditions. 


At that moment, faced with the precariousness of their situation, Haines and 
Chanler felt an actual terror of the unknown world that surrounded them 


with its measureless antiquity. 


They quickened their paces. The wide pavement that bordered the canal 
was seemingly deserted; and the light, railless bridge itself was guarded 
only by the ten colossal statues of Martian heroes that loomed in war-like 
attitudes before the beginning of the first aerial span. 


The Earthmen were somewhat startled when a living figure, little less 
gigantic than the carven images, detached itself from their deepening 
shadows and came forward with mighty strides. 


The figure, nearly ten foot in height, was taller by a full yard than the 
average Aihai, but presented the familiar conformation of massively 
bulging chest and bony, many-angled limbs. The head was featured with 
high-flaring ears and pit-like nostrils that narrowed and expanded visibly in 
the twilight. The eyes were sunken in profound orbits, and were wholly 
invisible, save for tiny reddish sparks that appeared to burn suspended in 
the sockets of a skull. According to native customs, this bizarre personage 
was altogether nude; but a kind of circlet around the neck—a flat wire of 
curiously beaten silver—indicated that he was the servant of some noble 
lord. 


Haines and Chanler were astounded, for they had never before seen a 
Martian of such prodigious stature. The apparition, it was plain, desired to 
intercept them. He paused before them on the pavement of blockless 
marble. They were even more amazed by the weirdly booming voice, 
reverberant as that of some enormous frog, with which he began to address 
them. In spite of the interminably guttural tone, the heavy slurring of certain 
vowels and consonants, they realized that the words were those of human 
language. 


"My master summons you," bellowed the colossus. "Your plight is known 
to him. He will help you liberally, in return for a certain assistance which 
you can render him. Come with me." 


"This sounds peremptory,” murmured Haines. "Shall we go? Probably it's 
some charitable Aihai prince, who has gotten wind of our reduced 


circumstances. Wonder what the game is?" 


"I suggest that we follow the guide," said Chanler, eagerly. "His proposition 
sounds like the first chapter of a thriller." 


"All right," said Haines, to the towering giant. "Lead us to your master." 


With strides that were moderated to match those of the Earthmen, the 
colossus led them away from the hero-guarded bridge and into the greenish- 
purple gloom that had inundated Ignar-Vath. Beyond the pavement, an alley 
yawned like a high-mouthed cavern between lightless mansions and 
warehouses whose broad balconies and jutting roofs were almost 
conterminous in mid-air. The alley was deserted; and the Aihai moved like 
an overgrown shadow through the dusk and paused shadow-like in a deep 
and lofty doorway. Halting at his heels, Chanler and Haines were aware of a 
shrill metallic stridor, made by the opening of the door, which, like all 
Martian doors, was drawn upward in the manner of a medieval portcullis. 
Their guide was silhouetted on the saffron light that poured from bosses of 
radio-active mineral set in the walls and roof of a circular ante-chamber. He 
preceded them, according to custom: and following, they saw that the room 
was unoccupied. The door descended behind them without apparent agency 
or manipulation. 


To Chanler, gazing about the windowless chamber, there came the 
indefinable alarm that is sometimes felt in a closed space. Under the 
circumstances, there seemed to be no reason to apprehend danger or 
treachery; but all at once he was filled with a wild longing to escape. 


Haines, on his part, was wondering rather perplexedly why the inner door 
was Closed and why the master of the house had not already appeared to 
receive them. Somehow, the house impressed him as being uninhabited; 
there was something empty and desolate in the silence that surrounded 
them. 


The Aihai, standing in the center of the bare, unfurnished room, had faced 
about as if to address the Earthmen. His eyes glowered inscrutably from 
their deep orbits; his mouth opened, showing double rows of snaggy teeth. 


But no sound appeared to issue from his moving lips; and the notes that he 
emitted must have belonged to that scale of overtones, beyond human 
audition, of which the Martian voice is capable. No doubt the mechanism of 
the door had been actuated by similar overtones; and now, as if in response, 
the entire floor of the chamber, wrought of dark, seamless metal, began to 
descend slowly, as if dropping into a great pit. Haines and Chanler, startled, 
saw the saffron lights receding above them. They, together with the giant, 
were going down into shadow and darkness, in a broad circular shaft. There 
was a ceaseless grating and shrieking of metal, setting their teeth on edge 
with its insupportable pitch. 


Like a narrowing cluster of yellow stars, the lights grew dim and small 
above them. Still their descent continued; and they could no longer discern 
each other's faces, or the face of the Aihai, n the ebon blackness through 
which they fell. Haines and Chanler were beset with a thousand doubts and 
suspicions, and they began to wonder if they had been somewhat rash in 
accepting the Aihai's invitation. 


"Where are you taking us?" said Haines bluntly. "Does your master live 
underground?" 


"We go to my master," replied the Martian with cryptic finality. "He awaits 
you. 


The cluster of lights had become a single star, had dwindled and faded as if 
in the night of infinity. There was a sense of irredeemable depth, as if they 
had gone down to the very core of that alien world. The strangeness of their 
situation filled the Earthmen with increasing disquiet. They had committed 
themselves to a clueless mystery that began to savor of menace and peril. 
Nothing was to be learned from their conductor. No retreat was possible— 
and they were both weaponless. 


The strident shrieking of metal slowed and sank to a sullen whine. The 
Earthmen were dazzled by the ruddy brilliance that broke upon them 
through a circle of slender pillars that had replaced the walls of the shaft. 
An instant more, while they went down through the flooding light, and then 


the floor beneath them became stationary. They saw that it was now part of 
the floor of a great cavern lit by crimson hemispheres embedded in the roof. 
The cavern was circular, with passages that ramified from it in every 
direction, like the spokes of a wheel from the hub. Many Martians, no less 
gigantic than the guide, were passing swiftly to and fro, as if intent on 
enigmatic errands. The strange, muted clangors and thunder-like rumblings 
of hidden machinery throbbed in the air, vibrated in the shaken floor. 


"What do you suppose we've gotten into?" murmured Chanler. "We must be 
many miles below the surface. I've never heard of anything like this, except 
in some of the old Aihai myths. This place might be Ravormos, the Martian 
underworld, where Vulthoom, the evil god, is supposed to lie asleep for a 
thousand years amid his worshippers." 


The guide had overheard him. "You have come to Ravormos," he boomed 
portentously. "Vulthoom is awake, and will not sleep again for another 
thousand years. It is he that has summoned you; and I take you now to the 
chamber of audience." 


Hames and Chanler, dumbfounded beyond measure, followed the Martian 
from the strange elevator toward one of the ramifying passages. 


"There must be some sort of foolery on foot," muttered Haines. "I've heard 
of Vulthoom, too, but he's a mere superstition, like Satan. The up-to-date 
Martians don't believe in him nowadays; though I have heard that there is 
still a sort of devil-cult among the pariahs and low-castes. I'll wager that 
some noble is trying to stage a revolution against the reigning emperor, 
Cykor, and has established his quarters underground." 


"That sounds reasonable," Chanler agreed. "A revolutionist might call 
himself Vulthoom: the trick would be true to the Aihai psychology. They 
have a taste for high-sounding metaphors and fantastic titles." 


Both became silent, feeling a sort of awe before the vastness of the cavern- 
world whose litten corridors reached away on every hand. The surmises 
they had voiced began to appear inadequate: the improbable was verified, 
the fabulous had become the factual, and was engulfing them more and 


more. The far, mysterious clangors, it seemed, were of preternormal origin; 
the hurrying giants who passed athwart the chamber with unknown burdens 
conveyed a sense of supernatural activity and enterprise. Haines and 
Chanler were both tall and stalwart, but the Martians about them were all 
nine or ten feet in height. Some were closer to eleven feet, and all were 
muscled in proportion. Their faces bore a look of immense, mummy-like 
age, incongruous with their agility and vigor. 


Haines and Chanler were led along a corridor from whose arched roof the 
red hemispheres, doubtless formed of artificially radio-active metal, glared 
down at intervals like imprisoned suns. Leaping from step to step, they 
descended a flight of giant stairs, with the Martian striding easily before 
them. He paused at the open portals of a chamber hewn in the dark and 
basic adamantine stone. "Enter," Ire said, and withdrew his bulk to let them 
pass. 


The chamber was small but lofty, its roof rising like the interior of spire. Its 
floor and walls were stained by the bloody violet beams of single 
hemisphere far up in the narrowing dome. The place was vacant, and 
furnished only with a curious tripod of black metal, fixed in the center of 
the floor. The tripod bore an oval block of crystal, and from this block, as if 
from a frozen pool, a frozen flower lifted, opening petals of smooth, heavy 
ivory that received a rosy tinge from the strange light. Block, flower, tripod, 
it seemed, were the parts of a piece of sculpture. 


Crossing the threshold, the Earthmen became instantly aware that the 
throbbing thunders and cave-reverberant clangors had ebbed away in 
profound silence. It was is if they had entered a sanctuary from which all 
sound was excluded by a mystic barrier. Tire portals remained open behind 
them. Their guide, apparently, had withdrawn. But, somehow, they felt that 
they were not alone, and it seemed that hidden eyes were peering upon 
them from the blank walls. 


Perturbed and puzzled, they stared at the pale flower, noting thin seven 
tongue-like petals that curled softly outward from a perforated heart like a 
small censer. Chanler began to wonder if it were really carving, or an actual 


flower that had been mineralized through Martian chemistry. Then, 
startlingly, a voice appeared to issue from the blossom: a voice incredibly 
sweet, clear and sonorous, whose tones, perfectly articulate, were neither 
those of Aihai nor Earthman. 


"I, who speak, am the entity known as Vulthoom," said the voice "Be not 
surprised, or frightened: it is my desire to befriend you in return for a 
consideration which, I hope, you will not find impossible. First of all, 
however, I must explain certain matters that perplex you 


"No doubt you have heard the popular legends concerning me, and have 
dismissed them as mere superstitions. Like all myths, they are partly true 
and partly false. I am neither god nor demon, but a being who came to Mars 
from another universe in former cycles. Though I am not immortal, my 
span of life is far longer than that of any creature evolved by the worlds of 
your solar system. I am governed by alien biologic laws, with periods of 
alternate slumber and wakefulness that involve centuries. It is virtually true, 
as the Aihais believe, that I sleep for a thousand years and remain conscious 
continually for another thousand. 


"At a time when your ancestors were still the blood-brothers of the ape, I 
fled from my own world to this intercosmic exile, banished by implacable 
foes. The Martians say that I fell from heaven like a fiery meteor; and the 
myth interprets the descent of my ether-ship. I found a matured civilization, 
immensely inferior, however, to that from which I came. 


"The kings and hierarchs of the planet would have driven me away; but I 
gathered a few adherents, arming them with weapons superior to those of 
Martian science; and after a great war, I established myself firmly and 
gained other followers. I did not care to conquer Mars, but withdrew to this 
cavern-world in which I have dwelt ever since with my adherents. On these, 
for their faithfulness, I conferred a longevity that is almost equal to my 
own. To ensure this longevity, I have also given them the gift of a slumber 
corresponding to mine. They sleep and wake with me. 


"We have maintained this order of existence for many ages. Seldom have I 
meddled in the doings of the surface-dwellers. They, however, have 
converted me into an evil god or spirit; though evil, to me, is a word 
without meaning. 


"I am the possessor of many senses and faculties unknown to you or to the 
Martians. My perceptions, at will, can be extended over large areas of 
space, or even time. Thus I learned your predicament; and I have called you 
here with the hope of obtaining your consent to a certain plan. To be brief, I 
have grown weary of Mars, a senile world that draws near to death; and | 
wish to establish myself in a younger planet. The Earth would serve my 
purpose well. Even now, my followers are building the new ether-ship in 
which I propose to make the voyage. 


"I do not wish to repeat the experience of my arrival in Mars by landing 
among a people ignorant of me and perhaps universally hostile. You, being 
Earthmen, could prepare many of your fellows for my coming, could gather 
proselytes to serve me. Your reward—and theirs—would be the elixir of 
longevity. And I have many other gifts... the precious gems and metals that 
you prize so highly. Also, there are the flowers, whose perfume is more 
seductive and persuasive than all else. Inhaling that perfumes, you will 
deem that even gold is worthless in comparison... and having breathed it, 
you, and all others of your kind, will serve me gladly." 


The voice ended, leaving a vibration that thrilled the nerves of the listeners 
for some moments. It was like the cessation of a sweet, bewitching music 
with overtones of evil scarcely to be detected above the subtle melody. It 
bemused the senses of Haines and Chanler, lulling their astonishment into a 
sort of dreamy acceptance of the voice and its declarations. 


Chanler made an effort to throw off the enchantment. 


"Where are you?" he said. "And how are we to know that you have told us 
the truth?" 


"I am near you," said the voice, "but I do not choose, at this time to reveal 
myself. The proof of all that I have stated, however, will be revealed to you 


in due course. Before you is one of the flowers of which I have spoken. It is 
not, as you have perhaps surmised, a work of sculpture, but it is an 
antholite, or fossil blossom, brought, with others of the same kind, from the 
world to which I am native. Though scentless at ordinary temperatures, it 
yields a perfume under the application of heat. As to the perfume... you 
must judge for yourselves." 


The air of the chamber had been neither warm nor cold. Now, the Earthmen 
were conscious of a change, as if hidden fires had been ignited. The warmth 
seemed to issue from the metal tripod and the block of crystal, beating upon 
Haines and Chanler like the radiation of some invisible tropic sun. It 
became ardent but not insupportable. At the same time, insidiously, the 
terrestrials began to perceive the perfume, which was like nothing they had 
ever inhaled. An elusive thread of other-world sweetness, it curled about 
their nostrils, deepening slowly but acceleratively to a spicy flood, and 
seeming to mix a pleasant coolness as of foliage-shaded air with the fervent 
heat. 


Chanler was more vividly affected than Haines by the curious 
hallucinations that followed; though, apart from this differing degree of 
verisimilitude, their impressions were oddly alike. It seemed to Chanler, all 
at once, that the perfume was no longer wholly alien to him, but was 
something that he had remembered from other times and places. He tried to 
recall the circumstances of this prior familiarity, and his recollections, 
drawn up as if from the sealed reservoirs of an old existence, took the form 
of an actual scene that replaced the cavern-chamber about him. Haines was 
no part of this scene, but had disappeared from his ken, and the roof and 
walls had vanished, giving place to an open forest of fern-like trees. Their 
slim, pearly boles and tender frondage swam in a luminous glory, like an 
Eden filled with the primal daybreak. The trees were tall, but taller still than 
they were the flowers that poured down from waving censers of carnal 
white an overwhelming and voluptuous perfume. 


Chanler felt an indescribable ecstasy. It seemed that he had gone back to the 
fountains of time in the first world, and had drawn into himself 


inexhaustible life, youth and vigor from the glorious light and fragrance that 
had steeped his senses to their last nerve. 


The ecstasy heightened, and he heard a singing that appeared to emanate 
from the mouths of the blossoms: a singing as of houris, that turned his 
blood to a golden philtre-brew. In the delirium of his faculties, the sound 
was identified with the blossoms' odor. It rose in giddying rapture 
insuppressible; and he thought that the very flowers soared like flames, and 
the trees aspired toward them, and he himself was a blown fire that towered 
with the singing to attain some ultimate pinnacle of delight. The whole 
world swept upward in a tide of exaltation, and it seemed that the singing 
turned to articulate sound, and Chanler heard the words, "I am Vulthoom, 
and thou art mine from the beginning of worlds, and shalt be mine until the 
end..." 


He awoke under circumstances that might almost have been a continuation 
of the visionary imagery he had beheld under the influence of the perfume. 
He lay on a bed of short, curling grass the color of verd-antique, with 
enormous tiger-hued blossoms leaning about him, and a soft brilliance as of 
amber sunset filling his eyes between the trailing boughs of strange, 
crimson-fruited trees. Tardily, as he grew cognizant of his surroundings, he 
realized that the voice of Haines had awakened him, and saw that Haines 
was sitting near at hand on the curious sward. 


"Say, aren't you ever corning out of it?" Chanler heard the crisp query as if 
through a film of dreams. His thoughts were bewildered, and his memories 
were oddly mixed with the pseudo-recollections, drawn as if from other 
lives, that had risen before him in his delirium. It was hard to disentangle 
the false from the real; but sanity returned to him by degrees; and with it 
come a feeling of profound exhaustion and nerve-weariness, which warned 
him that he had sojourned in the spurious paradise of a potent drug. 


"Where are we now? and how did we get here?" he asked. 


"As far as I can tell," returned Haines, "we're in a sort of underground 
garden. Some of those big Aihais must have brought us here after we 


succumbed to the perfume. I resisted the influence longer than you did; and 
I remember hearing the voice of Vulthoom as I went under. The voice said 
that he would give us forty-eight hours, terrestrial time, in which to think 
over his proposition. If we accept, he'll send us back to Ignarh with a 
fabulous sum of money—and a supply of those narcotic flowers." 


Chanler was now fully awake. He and Haines proceeded to discuss their 
situation, but were unable to arrive at any definite conclusion. The whole 
affair was no less baffling than extraordinary. An unknown entity, naming 
himself after the Martian Devil, had invited them to become his terrestrial 
agents or emissaries Apart from the spreading of a propaganda designed to 
facilitate his advent on Earth, they were to introduce an alien drug that was 
no less powerful than morphine, cocaine, or marihuana—and, in all 
likelihood, no less pernicious. 


"What if we refuse?" said Chanler. 


"Vulthoom said that it would be impossible to let us return, in that case. But 
he didn't specify our fate—merely hinted that it would be unpleasant." 
"Well, Haines, we've got to think our way out of this, if we can" 


"I'm afraid that thinking won't help us much. We must be many miles below 
the surface of Mars and the mechanism of the elevators, in all probability, is 
something that no Earthman could ever learn." Before Chanler could offer 
any comment, one of the giant Aihais appeared among the trees, carrying 
two of the curious Martian utensils known as kulpai. These were large 
platters of semi-metallic earthenware, fitted with removable cups and 
rotatory carafes, in which an entire meal of liquids and solids could be 
served. The Aihai set the platters on the ground before Haines and Chanler, 
and then waited, immobile and inscrutable. The Earthmen, conscious of a 
ravening hunger, addressed themselves to the foodstuffs, which had been 
molded or cut into various geometric forms. Though possibly of synthetic 
origin, the foods were delicious, and the Earthmen consumed them to the 
last cone and lozenge, and washed them down with a vinous garmet-colored 
liquor from the carafes. 


When they had finished, their attendant spoke for the first time. 


"It is the will of Vulthoom that you should wander throughout Ravormos 
and behold the wonders of the caverns. You are at liberty to roam alone and 
unattended; or, if you prefer, I shall serve you as a guide. My name is Ta- 
Vho-Shai, and I am ready to answer any questions that you ask. Also, you 
may dismiss me at will." 


Haines and Chanler, after a brief discussion, decided to accept this offer of 
ciceronage. They followed the Aihai through the garden, whose extent was 
hard to determine because of the misty amber luminance that filled it as if 
with radiant atoms, giving the impression of unbounded space. The light, 
they learned from Ta-Vho-Shai, was emitted by the lofty roof and walls 
beneath the action of an electromagnetic force of wave-length shorter even 
than the cosmic rays; and it possessed all the essential qualities of sunlight. 


The garden was composed of weird plants and blossoms, many of which 
were exotic to Mars, and had perhaps been imported from the alien solar 
system to which Vulthoom was native. Some of the flowers were enormous 
mats of petals, like a hundred orchids joined into one. There were cruciform 
trees, hung with fantastically long and variegated leaves that resembled 
heraldic pennons or scrolls of cryptic writing; and others were branched and 
fruited in outlandish ways. 


Beyond the garden, they entered a world of open passages and chambered 
caverns, some of which were filled with machinery or with storage-vats and 
urns. In others, immense ingots of precious and semi-precious metals were 
piled, and gigantic coffers spilled their flashing gems as if to tempt the 
Earthmen. 


Most of the machines were in action, though intended, and Haines and 
Chanler were told that they could run in this manner for centuries or 
millenaries. Their operation was inexplicable even to Haines with his expert 
knowledge of mechanics. Vulthoom and his people had gone beyond the 
spectrum, and beyond the audible vibrations of sound, and had compelled 
the hidden forces of the universe to appear and obey them. 


Everywhere there was a loud beating as of metal pulses, a mutter as of 
prisoned Afrits and servile iron titans. Valves opened and shut with a harsh 
clangor. There were rooms pillared with strident dynamos; and others where 
groups of mysteriously levitated spheres were spinning silently, like suns 
and planets in the void of space. 


They climbed a flight of stairs, colossal as the steps of the pyramid of 
Cheops, to a higher level. Haines, in a dream-like fashion, seemed to 
remember descending these stairs, and thought they were now nearing the 
chamber in which he and Chanler had been interviewed by the hidden 
entity, Vulthoom. lie was not sure, however; and Ta-Vho-Shai led them 
through a series of vast rooms that appeared to serve the purpose of 
laboratories. In most of these, there were age-old colossi, bending like 
alchemists over furnaces that burned with cold fire, and retorts that fumed 
with queer threads and ropes of vapor. One room was untenanted, and was 
furnished with no apparatus, other than three great bottles of clear, 
uncolored glass, taller than a tall man, and having somewhat the form of 
Roman amphoras. To all appearances the bottles were empty; but they were 
closed with double-handed stoppers that a human being could scarcely have 
lifted. 


"What are these bottles?" Chanler asked the guide. 


"They are the Bottles of Sleep," said the Aihai, with the solemn and 
sententious air of a lecturer. "Each of them is filled with a rare, invisible 
gas. When the time comes for the thousand-year slumber of Vulthoom, the 
gases are released; and mingling, they pervade the atmosphere of 
Ravormos, even to the lowest cavern, inducing sleep for a similar period in 
us who serve Vulthoom. Time no longer exists; and eons are no more than 
instants for the sleepers; and they awaken only at the hour of Vulthoom's 
awakening." 


Haines and Chanler, filled with curiosity, were prompted to ask many 
questions, but most of these were answered vaguely and ambiguously by 
Ta-Vho-Shai, who seemed eager to continue his ciceronage through other 
and ulterior parts of Ravormos. He could tell then nothing about the 


chemical nature of the gases; and Vulthoom himself, if the veracity of Ta- 
Vho-Shai could be trusted, was a mystery even to his own followers, most 
of whom had never beheld him in person. 


Ta-Vho-Shai conducted the Earthmen from the room of bottles, and down a 
long straight cavern, wholly deserted, where a rumbling and pounding as of 
innumerable engines came to meet them. The sound broke upon them like a 
Niagara of evil thunders when they emerged finally in a sort of pillared 
gallery that surrounded a mile-wide gulf illumined by the terrible flaring of 
tongued fires that rose incessantly from its depths. 


It was as if they looked down into some infernal circle of angry light and 
tortured shadow. Far beneath, they saw a colossal structure of curved and 
glittering girders, like the strangely articulated bones of a metal behemoth 
outstretched along the bottom of the pit. Around it, furnaces belched like 
the flaming mouths of dragons; tremendous cranes went up and down 
perpetually with a motion as of long-necked plesiosaurs; and the figures of 
giants, red as laboring demons, moved through the sinister glare. 


"They build the ether-ship in which Vulthoom will voyage to the Earth," 
said Ta-Vho-Shai. "When all is ready, the ship will blast its way to the 
surface by means of atomic disintegrators. The very stone will melt before 
it like vapor. Ignar-Luth, which lies directly above will be consumed as if 
the central fires of the planet had broken loose." 


Haines and Chanler, appalled, could offer no rejoinder. More and more they 
were stunned by the mystery and magnitude, the terror and menace, of this 
unsuspected cavern-world. Here, they felt, a malign power, armed with 
untold arcana of science, was plotting some baleful conquest; a doom that 
might involve the peopled worlds of the system was being incubated in 
secrecy and darkness. They, it seemed, were helpless to escape and give 
warning, and their own fate was shadowed by insoluble gloom. 


A gust of hot, metallic vapor, mounting from the abyss, burned corrosively 
in their nostrils as they peered from the gallery's verge. Ill and giddy, they 
drew back. 


"What lies beyond this gulf?" Chanler inquired, when his sickness had 
passed. 


"This gallery leads to other caverns, little used, which conduct on the dry 
bed of an ancient underground river. This river-bed, running for many 
miles, emerges in a sunken desert far below sea-level, and lying to the west 
of Ignarh." 


The Earthmen started at this information, which seemed to offer them a 
possible avenue of escape. Both, however, thought it well to dissemble their 
interest. Pretending fatigue, they asked the Aihai to lead them to some 
chamber in which they could rest awhile and discuss Vulthoom's 
proposition at leisure. 


Ta-Vho-Shai, professing himself at their service in all ways, took them to a 
small room beyond the laboratories. It was a sort of bed-chamber, with two 
tiers of couches along the walls. These couches, from their length, were 
evidently designed tin accommodate the giant Martians. Here Haines and 
Chanler were left alone by Ta-Vho-Shai who had tacitly inferred that his 
presence was no longer needed. 


"Well," said Chanler, "it looks as if there were a chance of escape if we can 
only reach that river-bed. I took careful note of the corridors we followed 
on our return from the gallery. It should be easy enough—unless we are 
being watched without our knowledge." 


"The only trouble is, it's too easy. But anyway, we can try. Anything would 
be better than waiting around like this. After what we've seen and heard, I'm 
beginning to believe that Vulthoom really is the Devil—even though he 
doesn't claim to be." 


"Those ten-foot Aihais give me the creeps," said Chanler. "I can readily 
believe they are a million years old, or thereabouts. Enormous longevity 
would account for their size and stature. Most animals that survive beyond 
the normal term of years become gigantic; and it stands to reason that these 
Martian men would develop in a similar fashion." 


It was a simple matter to retrace their route to the pillared gallery that 
encircled the great abyss. For most of the distance, they had only to follow 
a main corridor: and the sound of the rumbling engineries alone would have 
guided them. They met no one in the passages; and the Aihais that they saw 
through open portals in laboratory rooms were deeply intent on enigmatic 
chemistries. 


"I don't like this," muttered Haines. "It's too good to be true." 


"I'm not so sure of that. Perhaps it simply hasn't occurred to Vulthoom and 
his followers that we might try to escape. After all, we know nothing about 
their psychology." 


Keeping close to the inner wall, behind the thick pillars, they followed the 
long, slowly winding gallery on the right hand. It was lit only by the 
shuddering reflection of the tall flames in the pit below. Moving thus, they 
were hidden from the view of the laboring giants, if any of these had 
happened to look upward. Poisonous vapors were blown toward them at 
intervals, and they felt the hellish heat of the furnaces; and the clangors of 
welding, the thunder of obscure machineries, beat upon them as they went 
with reverberations that were like hammer-blows. 


By degrees they rounded the gulf, and came at last to its further side, where 
the gallery curved backward in its return toward the entrance corridor. Here, 
in the shadows, they discerned the unlit mouth of a large cavern that 
radiated from the gallery. 


This cavern, they surmised, would lead them toward the sunken river-bed of 
which Ta-Vho-Shai had spoken. Haines, luckily, carried a small pocket- 
flash, and he turned its ray into the cavern, revealing a straight corridor with 
numerous minor intersections. Night and silence seemed to swallow them at 
a gulp, and the clangors of the toiling Titans were quickly and mysteriously 
muted as they hurried along the empty hall. 


The roof of the corridor was fitted with metal hemispheres, now dark and 
rayless, that had formerly served to illuminate it in the same fashion as the 
other halls of Ravormos. A fine dust was stirred by the feet of the Earthmen 


as they fled; and soon the air grew chill and the losing the mild and 
somewhat humid warmth of the central caverns. It was plain, as Ta-Vho- 
Shai had told them, that these outer passages were seldom used or visited. 


It seemed that they went on for a mile or more in that Tartarean corridor. 
Then the walls began to straiten, the floor roughened and fell steeply. There 
were no more cross-passages, and hope quickened in the Earthmen as they 
saw plainly that they had gone beyond the artificial caverns into a natural 
tunnel. The tunnel soon widened, and its floor became a series of shelf- 
formations. By means of these, they descended into a profound abyss that 
was obviously the river-channel of which Ta-Vho-Shai had told them. 


The small flashlight barely sufficed to reveal the full extent of this 
underground waterway, in which there was no longer even a trickle of its 
pre-historic flood. The bottom, deeply eroded, and riffled with sharp 
boulders, was more than a hundred yards wide; and the roof arched into 
gloom irresoluble. Exploring the bottom tentatively for a little distance, 
Haines and Chanler determined by its gradual falling the direction in which 
the stream had flowed. Following this downwards course, they set out 
resolutely, praying that they would find no impassable barriers, no 
precipices of former cataracts to impede or prevent their egress in the 
desert. Apart from the danger of pursuit, they apprehended no other 
difficulties than these. 


The obscure windings of the bottom brought them first to one side and then 
to the other as they groped along. In places the cavern widened, and they 
came to far-recessive beaches, terraced, and marked by the ebbing waters. 
High up on some of the beaches, there were singular formations resembling 
a type of mammoth fungi grown in caverns beneath the modern canals. 
These formations, in the shape of Herculean clubs, arose often to a height of 
three feet or more. Haines, impressed by their metallic sparkling beneath 
the light as he flashed it upon them, conceived a curious idea. Though 
Chanler protested against the delay, he climbed the shelving to examine a 
group of them more closely, and found, as he had suspected, that they were 
not living growths, but were petrified and heavily impregnated with 
minerals. He tried to break one of them loose, but it resisted all his tugging. 


However, by hammering it with a loose fragment of stone, he succeeded in 
fracturing the base of the club, and it toppled over with an iron tinkling. The 
thing was very heavy, with a mace-like swelling at the upper end, and 
would make a substantial weapon in case of need. He broke off a second 
club for Chandler; and thus armed, they resumed their flight. 


It was impossible to calculate the distance that they covered. The channel 
turned and twisted, it pitched abruptly in places, and was often broken into 
ledges that glittered with alien ores or were stained with weirdly brilliant 
oxides of azure, vermilon and yellow. The men floundered ankle-deep in 
pits of sable sand, or climbed laboriously over damlike barricades of rusty 
boulders, huge as piled menhirs. Ever and anon, they found themselves 
listening feverishly for any sound that would betoken pursuit. But silence 
brimmed the Cimmerian channel, troubled only by the clatter and crunch of 
their own footsteps. 


At last, with incredulous eyes, they saw before them the dawning of a pale 
light in the further depths. Arch by dismal arch, like the throat of Avernus 
lit by nether fires, the enormous cavern became visible. For one exultant 
moment, they thought that they were nearing the channel mouth; but the 
light grew with an eery and startling brilliance, like the flaming of furnaces 
rather than sunshine falling into a cave. Implacable, it crept along the walls 
and bottom and dimmed the ineffectual beam of Haines' torch as it fell on 
the dazzled Earthmen. 


Ominous, incomprehensible, the light seemed to watch and threaten. They 
stood amazed and hesitant, not knowing whether to go on or retreat. Then, 
from the flaming air, a voice spoke as if in gentle reproof: the sweet, 
sonorous voice of Vulthoom. 


"Go back as you came, O Earthlings. None may leave Ravormos without 
my knowledge or against my will. Behold! I have sent my Guardians to 
escort you. 


The lit air had been empty to all seeming, and the river-bed was peopled 
only by the grotesque masses and squat shadows of boulders. Now, with the 


ceasing of the voice, Haines and Chanler saw before them, at a distance of 
ten feet, the instant apparition of two creatures that were comparable to 
nothing in the whole known zoology of Mars or Earth. 


They rose from the rocky bottom to the height of giraffes, with shortish legs 
that were vaguely similar to those of Chinese dragons, and elongated spiral 
necks like the middle coils of great anacondas. Their heads were triple- 
faced, and they might have been the trimurti of some infernal world. It 
seemed that each face was eyeless, with tongue-shapen flames issuing 
voluminously from deep orbits beneath the slanted brows. Flames also 
poured in a ceaseless vomit from the gaping gargoyle mouths. From the 
head of each monster a triple comb of vermilion flared aloft in sharp 
serrations, glowing terribly; and both of them were bearded with crimson 
scrolls. Their necks and arching spines were fringed with sword-long blades 
that diminished into rows of daggers on the tapering tails; and their whole 
bodies, as well as this fearsome armament, appeared to burn as if they had 
just issued from a fiery furnace. 


A palpable heat emanated from these hellish chimeras, and the Earthmen 
retreated hastily before the flying splotches, like the blown tatters of a 
conflagration, that broke loose from their ever-jetting eye-flames and 
mouth-flames. 


"My God These monsters are supernatural !" cried Chanler, shaken and 
appalled. 


Haines, though palpably startled, was inclined to a more orthodox 
explanation. "There must be some sort of television behind this," he 
maintained, "though I can't imagine how it's possible to project three- 
dimensional images, and also create the sensation of heat... I had an idea, 
somehow, that our escape was being watched." 


He picked up a heavy fragment of metallic stone and heaved it at one of the 
glowing chimeras. Aimed unerringly, the fragment struck the frontal brow 
of the monster, and seemed to explode in a shower of sparks at the moment 
of impact. The creature flared and swelled prodigiously, and a fiery hissing 


became audible. Haines and Chanler were driven back by a wave of 
scorching heat; and their wardens followed them pace by pace on the rough 
bottom. Abandoning all hope of escape, they returned toward Ravormos, 
dogged by the monsters as they toiled through yielding sand and over the 
ledges and riffles. 


Reaching the point where they had descended into the river-channel they 
found its upper stretches guarded by two more of these terrific dragons. 
There was no other recourse than to climb the lofty shelves into the 
acclivitous tunnel. Weary with their long flight, and enervated by a dull 
despair, they found themselves again in the outer hall, with two of their 
guardians now preceding them like an escort of infernal honor. Both were 
stunned by a realization of the awful and mysterious powers of Vulthoom; 
and even Haines had become silent, though his brain was still busy with a 
futile and desperate probing. Chanler, more sensitive, suffered all the chills 
and terrors that his literary imagination could inflict upon him under the 
circumstances. 


They came at length to the columned gallery that circled the vast abyss. 
Midway in this gallery, the chimeras who preceded the Earthmen turned 
upon them suddenly with a fearsome belching of flames; and, as they 
paused in their intimidation, the two behind continued to advance toward 
them with a hissing as of Satanic salamanders. In that narrowing space, the 
heat was like a furnace-blast, and the columns afforded no shelter. From the 
gulf below, where the Martian titans toiled perpetually, a stupefying thunder 
rose to assail them at the same time; and noxious fumes were blown toward 
them in writhing coils. 


"Looks as if they are going to drive us into the gulf," Haines panted as he 
sought to draw breath in the fiery air. He and Chanler reeled before the 
looming monsters, and even as he spoke, two more of these hellish 
apparitions flamed into being at the gallery's verge, as if they had risen from 
the gulf to render impossible that fatal plunge which alone could have 
offered an escape from the others. 


Half swooning, the Earthmen were dimly aware of a change in the 
menacing chimeras. The flaming bodies dulled and shrank and darkened the 
heat lessened, the fires died down in the mouths and eye-pits. At the same 
time, the creatures drew closer, fawning loathsomely, and revealing whitish 
tongues and eyeballs of jet. 


The tongues seemed to divide... they grew paler... they were like flower- 
petals that Haines and Chanler had seen somewhere. The breath of the 
chimeras, like a soft gale, was upon the faces of the Earthmen... and the 
breath was a cool and spicy perfume that they had known before... the 
narcotic perfume that had overcome them following their audience with the 
hidden master of Ravormos... Moment by moment, the monsters turned to 
prodigious blossoms; the pillars of the gallery became gigantic trees in a 
glamor of primal dawn; the thunders of the pit were lulled to a far-off 
sighing as of gentle seas on Edenic shores. "The teeming terrors of 
Ravormos, the threat of a shadowy doom, were as things that had never 
been. Haines and Chanler, oblivious, were lost in the paradise of the 
unknown drug... 


Haines, awakening darkly, found that he lay on the stone floor in the 
circling colonnade. He was alone, and the fiery chimeras had vanished. The 
shadows of his opiate swoon were roughly dissipated by the clangors that 
still mounted from the neighbouring gulf. With growing consternation and 
horror, he recalled everything that had happened. 


He arose giddily to his feet, peering about in the semi-twilight of the gallery 
for some trace of his companion. The petrified fungus-club that Chanler had 
carried, as well as his own weapon, were lying where they had fallen from 
the fingers of the overpowered men. But Chanler was gone; and Haines 
shouted aloud with no other response than had eerily prolonged echoes of 
the deep arcade. 


Impelled by an urgent feeling that he must find Chanler without delay, he 
recovered his heavy mace and started along the gallery. It seemed that the 
weapon could be of little use against the preternatural servants of 


Vulthoom; but somehow, the metallic weight of the bludgeon reassured 
him. 


Nearing the great corridor that ran to the core of Ravormos, Haines was 
overjoyed when he saw Chanler coming to meet him. Before he could call 
out a cheery greeting, he heard Chanler's voice: 


"Hello, Bob, this is my first televisual appearance in tridimensional form. 
Pretty good, isn't it? I'm in the private laboratory of Vulthoom, and 
Vulthoom has persuaded me to accept his proposition. As soon as you've 
made up your mind to do likewise, we'll return to Ignarh with full 
instructions regarding our terrestrial mission, and funds amounting, to a 
million dollars each. Think it over, and you'll see that there's nothing else to 
do. When you've decided to join ins, follow the main corridor through 
Ravormos, and Ta-Vho-Shai will meet you and bring you into the 
laboratory." 


At the conclusion of this astounding speech, the figure of Chanler, without 
seeming to wait for any reply from Haines, stepped lightly to the gallery's 
verge and floated out among the wreathing vapors. There, smiling upon 
Haines, it vanished like a phantom. 


To say that Haines was thunderstruck would be putting it feebly indeed. In 
all verisimilitude, the figure and voice had been those of the flesh-and- 
blood Chanler. He felt an eery chill before the thaumaturgy of Vulthoom, 
which could bring about a projection so veridical as to deceive him in this 
manner. He was shocked and horrified beyond measure by Chanler's 
capitulation; but somehow, it did not occur to him that any imposture had 
been practised. 


"That devil has gotten him," thought Haines. "But I'd never have believed 
it. I didn't think he was that kind of a fellow at all." 


Sorrow, anger, bafflement and amazement filled him alternately as he strode 
along the gallery; nor, as he entered the inner hall, was he able to decide on 
any clearly effective course of action. To yield, as Chanler had avowedly 
done, was unthinkably repugnant to him. If he could see Chanler again, 


perhaps he could persuade him to change his mind and resume an 
unflinching opposition to the alien entity. It was a degradation, and a 
treason to humankind, for any Earthman to lend himself to the more than 
doubtful schemes of Vulthoom. Apart from the projected invasion of Earth, 
and the spread of the strange, subtle narcotic, there was the ruthless 
destruction of Ignar-Luth that would occur when Vulthoom's ether-vessel 
should blast its way to the planet's surface It was his duty, and Chanler's, to 
prevent all this if prevention were humanly possible. Somehow, they—or he 
alone if necessary—must stem the cavern-incubated menace. Bluntly honest 
himself, there was no thought of temporizing even for an instant. 


Still carrying the mineraloid club, be strode on for several minutes, his 
brain preoccupied with the dire problem but powerless to arrive at any 
solution. Through a habit of observation more or less automatic with the 
veteran space-pilot, he peered through the doorways of the various rooms 
that he passed, where the cupels and retorts of a foreign chemistry were 
tended by age-old colossi. Then, without premeditation, he came to the 
deserted room in which were the three mighty receptacles that Ta-Vho-Shai 
had called the Bottles of Sleep. He remembered what the Aihai had said 
concerning their contents. 


In a flash of desperate inspiration, Haines boldly entered the room hoping 
that he was not under the surveillance of Vulthoom at the moment. There 
was no time for reflection or other delay, if he were to execute the 
audacious plan that had occurred to him. 


Taller than his head, with the swelling contours of great amphoras and 
seemingly empty, the Bottles glimmered in the still light. Like the phantom 
of a bulbous giant, he saw his own distorted image in the upward-curving 
glass as he neared the foremost one. 


There was but one thought, one resolution, in his mind. Whatever the cost, 
he must smash the Bottles, whose released gases would pervade Ravormos 
and plunge the followers of Vulthoom—if not Vulthoom himself—into a 
thousand-year term of slumber. He and Chanler, no doubt, would be 
doomed to share the slumber; and for them, unfortified by the secret elixir 


of immortality, there would be in all likelihood no awakening. But under 
the circumstances it was better so; and, by the sacrifice, a thousand years of 
grace would be accorded to the two planets. Now was his opportunity, and 
it seemed improbable that there would ever be another one. 


He lifted the petrified fungus-mace, he swung it back in a swift arc, and 
struck with all his strength at the bellying glass. There was a gong-like 
clangor, sonorous and prolonged, and radiating cracks appeared from top to 
bottom of the huge receptacle. At the second blow, it broke inward with a 
shrill, appalling sound that was almost an articulate shriek, and Haines' face 
was fanned for an instant by a cool breath, gentle as a woman's sigh. 


Holding his breath to avoid the inhalation of the gas, he turned to the next 
Bottle. It shattered at the first stroke, and again he felt a soft sighing, that 
followed upon the cleavage. 


A voice of thunder seemed to fill the room as he raised his weapon to assail 
the third Bottle: "Fool! you have doomed yourself and your fellow 
Earthman by this deed." The last words mingled with the crash of Haines' 
final stroke. A tomb-like silence followed, and the far-off, muted rumble of 
engineries seemed to ebb and recede before it. The Earthman stared for a 
moment at the riven Bottles, and then, dropping the useless remnant of his 
mace, which had been shattered into several fragments, he fled from the 
chamber. 


Drawn by the noise of breakage, a number of Aihais had appeared in the 
hall. They were running about in an aimless, unconcerted manner like 
mummies impelled by a failing galvanism. None of them tried to intercept 
the Earthman. 


Whether the slumber induced by the gases would be slow or swift in its 
coming, Haines could not surmise. The air of the caverns was unchanged as 
far as he could tell: there was no odor, no perceptible effect on his 
breathing. But already, as he ran, he felt a slight drowsiness, and a thin veil 
appeared to weave itself on all his senses. It seemed that faint vapors were 


forming in the corridor, and there was a touch of insubstantiality in the very 
walls. 


His flight was without definite goal or purpose. Like a dreamer in a dream, 
he felt little surprise when he found himself lifted from the floor and borne 
along through mid-air in an inexplicable levitation. It was as if he were 
caught in a rushing stream, or were carried on invisible clouds. The doors of 
a hundred secret rooms, the mouths of a hundred mysterious halls, flew 
swiftly past him, and he saw in brief glimpses the colossi that lurched and 
nodded with the ever-spreading slumber as they went to and fro on strange 
errands. Then, dimly, he saw that he had entered the high-vaulted room that 
enshrined the fossil flower on its tripod of crystal and black metal. A door 
opened in the seamless stone of the further wall as he hurtled toward it. An 
instant more, while he seemed to fall downward through a nether chamber 
beyond, among prodigious masses of unnamable machines, upon a 
revolving disk that droned infernally; then he was deposited on his feet, 
with the whole chamber righting itself about him, and the disk towering 
before him. The disk had now ceased to revolve, but the air still throbbed 
with its hellish vibration. The place was like a mechanical nightmare, but 
amid its confusion of glittering coils and dynamos, Haines beheld the form 
of Chanler, lashed upright with metal cords to a rack-like frame. Near him, 
in a still and standing posture, was the giant Ta-Vho-Shai; and immediately 
in front of him, there reclined an incredible thing whose further portions 
and members wound away to an indefinite distance amid the machinery. 


Somehow, the thing was like a gigantic plant, with innumerable roots, pale 
and swollen, that ramified from a bulbular hole. This bole, half hidden from 
view, was topped with a vermilion cup like a monstrous blossom; and from 
the cup there grew an elfin figure, pearly-hued, and formed with exquisite 
beauty and symmetry; a figure that turned its Lilliputian face toward Haines 
and spoke in the sounding voice of Vulthoom: 


"You have conquered for the time, but I bear no rancor toward you. I blame 
my own carelessness." 


To Haines, the voice was like a far-off thunder heard by one who is half 
asleep. With halting effort, lurching as if he were about to fall, he made his 
way toward Chanler. Wan and haggard, with a look that puzzled Haines 
dimly, Chanler gazed upon him from the metal frame without speaking. 


"I... smashed the Bottles," Haines heard his own voice with a feeling of 
drowsy unreality. "It seemed the only thing to do... since you had gone over 
to Vulthoom." 


"But I hadn't consented," Chanler replied slowly. "It was all a deception... to 
trick you into consenting... And they were torturing me because I wouldn't 
give in." Chanler's voice trailed away, and it seemed that he could say no 
more. Subtly, the pain and haggardness began to fade from his features, as 
if erased by the gradual oncoming of slumber. 


Haines, laboriously trying to comprehend through his own drowsiness, 
perceived an evil-looking instrument, like a many-pointed metal goad, 
which drooped from the fingers of Ta- Vho-Shai. From the arc of needle-like 
tips, there fell a ceaseless torrent of electric sparks. The bosom of Chanler's 
shirt had been torn open, and his skin was stippled with tiny blue-black 
marks from chin to diaphragm—marks that formed a diabolic pattern. 
Haines felt a vague, unreal horror. 


Through the Lethe that closed upon his senses more and more, he became 
aware that Vulthoom had spoken; and after an interval, it seemed that he 
understood the meaning of the words. "All my methods of persuasion have 
failed; but it matters little. I shall yield myself to slumber, though I could 
remain awake if I wished, defying the gases through my superior science 
and vital power. We shall all sleep soundly... and a thousand years are no 
more than a single night to my followers and me. For you, whose life-term 
is so brief, they will become—eternity. Soon I shall awaken and resume my 
plans of conquest... and you, who dared to interfere, will lie beside me then 
as a little dust... and the dust will be swept away." 


The voice ended, and it seemed that the elfin being began to nod in the 
monstrous vermilion cup. Haines and Chanler saw each other with growing, 


wavering dimness, as if through a gray mist that had risen between them. 
There was silence everywhere, as if the Tartarean engineries had fallen still, 
and the titans had ceased their labor, Chanler relaxed on the torture-frame, 
and his eyelids drooped. Haines tottered, fell, and lay motionless. Ta-Vho- 
Shai, still clutching his sinister instrument, reposed like a mummied giant. 
Slumber, like a silent sea, had filled the caverns of Ravormos. 


XEETHRA 


Subtle and manifold are the nets of the Demon, who followeth his chosen 
from birth to death and from death to death, throughout many lives. 


—The Testaments of Carnamagos 


Long had the wasting summer pastured its suns, like fiery red stallions, on 
the dun hills that crouched before the Mykrasian Mountains in wild 
easternmost Cincor. The peak-fed torrents were become tenuous threads or 
far-sundered, fallen pools; the granite boulder were shaled by the heat; the 
bare earth was cracked and creviced; and the low, meager grasses were 
seared even to the roots. 


So it occurred that the boy Xeethra, tending the black and piebald goats of 
his uncle Pornos, was obliged to follow his charges further each day on the 
combes and hilltops. In an afternoon of late summer he came to a deep, 
craggy valley which he had never before visited. Here a cool and shadowy 
tar was watered by hidden well-springs; and the ledgy slopes about the 
tarn were mantled with herbage and bushes that had not wholly lost their 
vernal greenness. 


Surprised and enchanted, the young goatherd followed his capering flock 
into this sheltered paradise. There was small likelihood that the goats of 
Pornos would stray afield from such goodly pasturage; so Xeethra did not 
trouble himself to watch them any longer. Entranced by his surroundings, 
he began to explore the valley, after quenching his thirst at the clear waters 
that sparkled like golden wine. 


To him, the place seemed a veritable garden-pleasance. Forgetting the 
distance he had already come, and the wrath of Pornos if the flock should 
return late for the milking, he wandered deeper among the winding crags 
that protected the valley. On every hand the rocks grew sterner and wilder; 


the valley straitened; and he stood presently at its end, where a rugged wall 
forbade further progress. 


Feeling a vague disappointment, he was about to turn and retrace his 
wanderings. Then, in the base of the sheer wall, he perceived the mysterious 
yawning of a cavern. It seemed that the rock must have opened only a little 
while before his coming: for the lines of cleavage were clearly marked, and 
the cracks made in the surrounding surface were unclaimed by the moss 
that grew plentifully elsewhere. From the cavern's creviced lip there sprang 
a stunted tree, with its newly broken roots hanging in air; and the stubborn 
tap-root was in the rock at Xeethra's feet, where, it was plain, the tree had 
formerly stood. 


Wondering and curious, the boy peered into the inviting gloom of the 
cavern, from which, unaccountably, a soft balmy air now began to blow. 
There were strange odors in the air, suggesting the pungency of temple 
incense, the languor and luxury of opiate blossoms. They disturbed the 
senses of Xeethra; and, at the same time,, they seduced him with their 
promise of unbeholden marvellous things. Hesitating, he tried to remember 
certain legends that Pornos had once told him: legends that concerned such 
hidden caverns as the one on which he had stumbled. But it seemed that the 
tales had faded now from his mind, leaving only a dim sense of things that 
were perilous, forbidden and magical. He thought that the cavern was the 
portal of some undiscovered world—and the portal had opened to permit 
his entrance. Being of a nature both venturesome and visionary, he was 
undeterred by the fears that others might have felt in his place. 
Overpowered by a great curiosity, he soon entered the cave, carrying for a 
torch a dry, resinous bough that had fallen from the tree in the cliff. 


Beyond the mouth he was swallowed by a rough-arched passage that 
pitched downward like the gorge of some monstrous dragon. The torch's 
flame blew back, flaring and smoking in the warm aromatic wind that 
strengthened from unknown depths. The cave steepened perilously; but 
Xeethra continued his exploration, climbing down by the stair-like coigns 
and projections of the stone. 


Like a dreamer in a dream, he was wholly absorbed by the mystery on 
which he had happened; and at no time did he recall his abandoned duty. He 
lost all reckoning of the time consumed in his descent. Then suddenly, his 
torch was extinguished by a hot gust that blew upon him like the expelled 
breath of some prankish demon. 


Feeling the assailment of a black panic, he tottered in darkness and sought 
to secure his footing on the dangerous incline. But, ere he could relume the 
blown-out torch, he saw that the night around him was not complete, but 
was tempered by a wan, golden glimmering from the depths below. 
Forgetting his alarm in a new wonder, he descended toward the mysterious 
light. 


At the bottom of the long incline, Xeethra passed through a low cavern- 
mouth and emerged into sun-bright radiance. Dazzled and bewildered, he 
thought for a moment that his subterranean wanderings had brought him 
back to the outer air in some unsuspected land lying among the Mykrasian 
hills. Yet surely the region before him was no part of summer-stricken 
Cincor: for he saw neither hills nor mountains nor the black sapphire 
heaven from which the aging but despotic sun glared down with implacable 
drouth on the kingdoms of Zothique. 


He stood on the threshold of a fertile plain that lapsed illimitably into 
golden distance under the measureless arch of a golden vault. Far off, 
through the misty radiance, there was a dim towering of unidentifiable 
masses that might have been spires and domes and ramparts. A level 
meadow lay at his feet, covered with close-grown curling sward that had the 
greenness of verdigris; and the sward, at intervals, was studded with strange 
blossoms appearing to turn and move like living eyes. Near at hand, beyond 
the meadow, was an orchard-like grove of tall, amply spreading trees amid 
whose lush leafage he descried the burning of numberless dark-red fruits. 
The plain, to all seeming, was empty of human life; and no birds flew in the 
fiery air or perched on the laden boughs. There was no sound other than the 
sighing of leaves: a sound like the hissing of many small hidden serpents. 


To the boy from the parched hill-country, this realm was an Eden of 
untasted delights. But, for a little while, he was stayed by the strangeness of 
it all, and by the sense of weird and preternatural vitality which informed 
the whole landscape. Flakes of fire appeared to descend and melt in the 
rippling air; the grasses coiled with verminous writhings; the flowery eyes 
returned his regard intently; the trees palpitated as if a sanguine ichor 
flowed within them in lieu of sap; and the undernote of adder-like hissings 
amid the foliage grew louder and sharper. 


Xeethra, however, was deterred only by the thought that a region so fair and 
fertile must belong to some jealous owner who would resent his intrusion. 
He scanned the unpeopled plain with much circumspection. Then, deeming 
himself secure from observation, he yielded to the craving that had been 
roused within him by the red, luxuriant fruit. 


The turf was elastic beneath him, like a living substance, as he ran forward 
to the nearest trees. Bowed with their shining globes, the branches drooped 
around him. He plucked several of the largest fruits and stored them thriftily 
in the bosom of his threadbare tunic. Then, unable to resist his appetence 
any longer, he began to devour one of the fruits. The rind broke easily under 
his teeth, and it seemed that a royal wine, sweet and puissant, was poured 
into his mouth from an overbrimming cup. He felt in his throat and bosom a 
swift warmth that almost suffocated him; and a strange fever sang in his 
ears and wildered his senses. It passed quickly, and he was startled from his 
bemusement by the sound of voices falling as if from an airy height. 


He knew instantly that the voices were not those of men. They filled his 
ears with a rolling as of baleful drums, heavy with ominous echoes; yet it 
seemed that they spoke in articulate words, albeit of a strange language. 
Looking up between the thick boughs, he beheld a sight that inspired him 
with terror. Two beings of colossean stature, tall as the watchtowers of the 
mountain people, stood waist-high above the near trretops. It was as if they 
had appeared by sorcery from the green ground or the gold heavens: for 
surely the clumps of vegetation, dwarfed into bushes by their bulk, could 
never have concealed them from Xeethra's discernment. 


The figures were clad in black armor, lusterless and gloomy, such as 
demons might wear in the service of Thasaidon, lord of the bottomless 
underworlds. Xeethra felt sure that they had seen him; and perhaps their 
unintelligible converse concerned his presence. He trembled, thinking now 
that he had trespassed on the gardens of genii. Peering fearfully from his 
covert, he could discern no features beneath the frontlets of the dark helms 
that were bowed toward him: but eye-like spots of yellowish-red fire, 
restless as marsh-lights, shifted to and from in void shadow where the faces 
should have been. 


It seemed to Xeethra that the rich foliage could afford no shelter from the 
scrutiny of these beings, the guardians of the land on which he had so rashly 
intruded. He was overwhelmed by a consciousness of guilt: the sibilant 
leaves, the drum-like voices of the giants, the eye-shaped flowers—all 
appeared to accuse him of trespass and thievery. At the same time he was 
perplexed by a queer and unwonted vagueness in regard to his own identity: 
somehow it was not Xeethra the goatherd... but another... who had found 
the bright garden-realm and had eaten the blood-dark fruit. This alien self 
was without name or formulable memory; but there was a flickering of 
confused lights, a murmur of indistinguishable voices, amid the stirred 
shadows of his mind. Again he felt the weird warmth, the swift-mounting 
fever, that had followed the devouring of the fruit. 


From all this, he was aroused by a livid flash of light that clove downward 
toward him across the branches. Whether a bolt of levin had issued from the 
clear vault, or whether one of the armored beings had brandished a great 
sword, he was never quite sure afterwards. The light seared his vision, he 
recoiled in uncontrollable fright, and found himself running, half-blind, 
across the open turf. Through whirling bolts of color he saw before him, in 
a sheer, topless cliff, the cavern-mouth through which he had come. Behind 
him he heard a long rumbling as of summer thunder... or the laughter of 
colossi. 


Without pausing to retrieve the still-burning brand he had left at the 
entrance, Xeethra plunged incontinently into the dark cave. Through 
Stygian murk he managed to grope his way upward on the perilous incline. 


Reeling, stumbling, bruising himself at every turn, he came at last to the 
outer exit, in the hidden valley behind the hills of Cincor. 


To his consternation, twilight had fallen during his absence in the world 
beyond the cave. Stars crowded above the grim crags that walled the valley; 
and the skies of burnt-out purple were gored by the sharp horn of an ivory 
moon. Still fearing the pursuit of the giant guardians, and apprehending also 
the wrath of his uncle Pornos, Xeethra hastened back to the little tarn, 
collected his flock, and drove it homeward through the long, gloomy miles. 


During that journey, it seemed that a fever burned and died within him at 
intervals, bringing strange fancies. He forgot his fear of Pornos, forgot, 
indeed, that he was Xeethra, the humble and disregarded goatherd. He was 
returning to another abode than the squalid hut of Pornos, built of clay and 
brushwood. In a high-domed city, gates of burnished metal would open for 
him, and fiery-colored banners would stream on the perfumed air; and 
silver trumpets and the voices of blonde odalisques and black chamberlains 
would greet him as king in a thousand-columned hall. The ancient pomp of 
royalty, familiar as air and light, would surround him, and he, the King 
Amero, who had newly come to the throne, would rule as his fathers had 
ruled over all the kingdom of Calyz by the orient sea. Into his capital, on 
shaggy camels, the fierce southern tribesmen would bring a levy of date- 
wine and desert sapphires; and galleys from isles beyond the morning 
would burden his wharves with their semi-annual tribute of spices and 
strange-dyed fabrics... 


Surging and fading like pictures of delirium but lucid as daily memories, 
the madness came and went; and once again he was the nephew of Pornos, 
returning belated with the flock. 


Like a downward-thrusting blade, the red moon had fixed itself in the 
somber hills when Xeethra reached the rough wooden pen in which Pornos 
kept his goats. Even as Xeethra had expected, the old man was waiting at 
the gate, bearing in one hand a clay lantern and in the other a staff of 
briarwood. He began to curse the boy with half-senile vehemence, waving 
the staff, and threatening to beat him for his tardiness. 


Xeethra did not flinch before the staff. Again, in his fancy, he was Amero, 
the young king of Calyz. Bewildered and astonished, he saw before him by 
the light of the shaken lantern a foul and rancid-smelling ancient whom he 
could not remember. Hardly could he understand the speech of Pornos; the 
man's anger puzzled but did not frighten him; and his nostrils, as if 
accustomed only to delicate perfumes, were offended by the goatish stench. 
As if for the first time, he heard the bleating of the tired flock, and gazed in 
wild surprise at the wattled pen and the hut beyond. 


"Is it for this," cried Pornos, "that I have reared my sister's orphan at great 
expense? Accursed moon-calf! Thankless whelp! If you have lost a milch- 
goat or a single kid, I shall flay you from thigh to shoulder." 


Deeming that the silence of the youth was due to mere obstinacy, Pornos 
began to beat him with the staff. At the first blow, the bright cloud lifted 
from Xeethra's mind. Dodging the briarwood with agility, he tried to tell 
Pornos of the new pasture he had found among the hills. At this the old man 
suspended his blows, and Xeethra went on to tell of the strange cave that 
had conducted him to an unguessed garden-land. To support his story he 
reached within his tunic for the blood-red apples he had stolen; but, to his 
confoundment, the fruits were gone, and he knew not whether he had lost 
them in the dark or whether, perhaps, they had vanished by virtue of some 
indwelling necromancy. 


Pornos, interrupting the boy with frequent scoldings, heard him at first with 
open unbelief. But he grew silent as the youth went on, and when the story 
was done, he cried out in a trembling voice: 


"Ill was this day, for you have wandered among enchantments. Verily, there 
in no tarn such as you have described amid the hills; nor, at this season, has 
any herder found such pasturage. These things were illusions, designed to 
lead you astray; and the cave, I wot, was no honest cave but an entrance 
into hell. I have heard my fathers tell that the gardens of Thasaidon, king of 
the seven underworlds, lie near to the earth's surface in this region; and 
caves have opened ere this, like a portal, and the sons of men, trespassing 
unaware on the gardens, have been tempted by the fruit and eaten it. But 


madness comes thereof and much sorrow and long damnation: for the 
Demon, they say, forgetting not one stolen apple, will exact his price in the 
end. Woe! woe! the goat-milk will be soured for a whole moon by the grass 
of such wizard pasture; and, after all the food and care you have cost me, I 
must find another stripling to ward the flocks." 


Once more, as he listened, the burning cloud returned upon Xeethra. 


"Old man, I know you not," he said perplexedly. Then, using soft words of a 
courtly speech but half-intelligible to Pornos: "It would seem that I have 
gone astray. Prithee, where lies the kingdom of Calyz? I am king thereof, 
being newly crowned in the high city of Shathair, over which my fathers 
have ruled for a thousand years." 


"Ai! Ai!" wailed Pornos. "The boy is daft. These notions have come 
through the eating of the Demon's apple. Cease your maundering, and help 
me to milk the goats. You are none other than the child of my sister Askli, 
who was delivered these nineteen years agone after her husband, Outhoth, 
had died of a dysentery. Askli lived not long, and I, Pornos, have reared you 
as a son, and the goats have mothered you." 


"I must find my kingdom," persisted Xeethra. "I am lost in darkness, amid 
uncouth things, and how I have wandered here I cannot remember. Old 
man, I would have you give me food and lodging for the night. In the dawn 
I shall journey toward Shathair, by the orient main." 


Pornos, shaking and muttering, lifted his clay lantern to the boy's face. It 
seemed that a stranger stood before him, in whose wide and wondering eyes 
the flame of golden lamps was somehow reflected. There was no wildness 
in Xeethra's demeanor, but merely a sort of gentle pride and remoteness; 
and he wore his threadbare tunic with a strange grace. Surely, however, he 
was demented; for his manner and speech were past understanding. Pornos, 
mumbling under his breath, but no longer urging the boy to assist him, 
turned to the milking... 
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Xeethra woke betimes in the white dawn, and peered with amazement at the 
mud-plastered walls of the hovel in which he had dwelt since birth. All was 
alien and baffling to him; and especially was he troubled by his rough 
garments and by the sun-swart tawniness of his skin: for such were hardly 
proper to the young King Amero, whom he believed himself to be. His 
circumstances were wholly inexplicable; and he felt an urgency to depart at 
once on his homeward journey. 


He rose quietly from the litter of dry grasses that had served him for a bed. 
Pornos, lying in a corner, still slept the sleep of age and senescence; and 
Xeethra was careful not to awaken him. He was both puzzled and repelled 
by this unsavory ancient, who had fed him on the previous evening with 
coarse millet-bread and the strong milk and cheese of goats, and had given 
him the hospitality of a fetid hut. He had paid little heed to the mumblings 
and objurgations of Pornos; but it was plain that the old man doubted his 
claims to royal rank, and, moreover, was possessed of peculiar delusions 
regarding his identity. 


Leaving the hovel, Xeethra followed an eastward-winding footpath amid 
the stony hills. He knew not whither the path would lead: but reasoned that 
Calyz, being the easternmost realm of the continent Zothique, was situated 
somewhere below the rising sun. Before him, in vision, the verdant vales of 
his kingdom hovered liked a fair mirage, and the swelling domes of 
Shathair were as morning cumuli piled in the orient. These things, he 
deemed, were memories of yesterday. He could not recall the circumstances 
of his departure and his absence; but surely the land over which he ruled 
was not remote. 


The path turned among lessening ridges, and Xeethra came to the small 
village of Cith, to whose inhabitants he was known. The place was alien to 
him now, seeming no more than a cirque of filthy hovels that reeked and 
festered under the sun. The people gathered about him, calling him by 
name, and staring and laughing oafishly when he inquired the road to 
Calyz. No one, it appeared, had ever heard of this kingdom or of the city of 
Shathair. Noting a strangeness in Xeethra's demeanor, and deeming that his 
queries were those of a madman, the people began to mock him. Children 


pelted him with dry clods and pebbles; and thus he was driven from Cith, 
following an eastern road that ran from Cincor into the neighboring 
lowlands of the country of Zhel. 


Sustained only by the vision of his lost kingdom, the youth wandered for 
many moons throughout Zothique. People derided him when he spoke of 
his kingship and made inquiry concerning Calyz; but many, thinking 
madness a sacred thing, offered him shelter and sustenance. Amid the far- 
stretching fruitful vineyards of Zhel, and into Istanam of the myriad cities; 
over the high passes of Ymorth, where snow tarried at the autumn's 
beginning; and across the salt-pale desert of Dhir, Xeethra followed that 
bright imperial dream which had now become his only memory. Always 
eastward he went, travelling sometimes with caravans whose members 
hoped that a madman's company would bring them good fortune; but 
oftener he went as a solitary wayfarer. 


At whiles, for a brief space, his dream deserted him, and he was only the 
simple goatherd, lost in foreign realms, and homesick for the barren hills of 
Cincor. Then, once more, he remembered his kingship, and the opulent 
gardens of Shathair and the proud palaces, and the names and faces of them 
that had served him following the death of his father, King Eldamaque, and 
his own succession to the throne. 
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At midwinter, in the far city of Sha-Karag, Xeethra met certain sellers of 
amulets from Ustaim, who smiled oddly when he asked if they could direct 
him to Calyz. Winking among themselves when he spoke of his royal rank, 
the merchants told him that Calyz was situated several hundred leagues 
beyond Sha-Karag, below the orient sun. 


"Hail, O King," they said with mock ceremony. "Long and merrily may you 
reign in Shathair." 


Very joyful was Xeethra, hearing word of his lost kingdom for the first 
time, and knowing now that it was more than a dream or a figment of 


madness. Tarrying no longer in Sha-Karag, he journeyed on with all 
possible haste... 


When the first moon of spring was a frail crescent at eve, he knew that he 
neared his destination. For Canopus burned high in the eastern heavens, 
mounting gloriously amid the smaller stars even as he had once seen it from 
his palace-terrace in Shathair. 


His heart leapt with the gladness of homecoming; but much he marvelled at 
the wildness and sterility of the region through which he passed. It seemed 
that there were no travellers coming and going from Calyz; and he met only 
a few nomads, who fled at his approach like the creatures of the waste. The 
highway was overgrown with grasses and cacti, and was rutted only by the 
winter rains. Beside it, anon, he came to a stone terminus carved in the form 
of a rampant lion, that had marked the western boundary of Calyz. The 
lion's features had crumbled away, and his paws and body were lichened, 
and it seemed that long ages of desolation had gone over him. A chill 
dismay was born in Xeethra's heart: for only yesteryear, if his memory 
served him rightly, he had ridden past the lion with his father Eldamaque, 
hunting hyenas, and had remarked then the newness of the carving. 


Now, from the high ridge of the border, he gazed down upon Calyz, which 
had lain like a long verdant scroll beside the sea. To his wonderment and 
consternation, the wide fields were sere as if with autumn; the rivers were 
thin threads that wasted themselves in sand; the hills were gaunt as the ribs 
of unceremented mummies; and there was no greenery other than the scant 
herbage which a desert bears in spring. Far off, by the purple main, he 
thought that he beheld the shining of the marble domes of Shathair; and, 
fearing that some blight of hostile sorcery had fallen upon his kingdom, he 
hastened toward the city. 


Everywhere, as he wandered heartsick through the vernal day, he found that 
the desert had established its empire. Void were the fields, unpeopled the 
villages. The cots had tumbled into midden-like heaps of ruin; and it 
seemed that a thousand seasons of drouth had withered the fruitful orchards, 
leaving only a few black and decaying stumps. 


In the late afternoon he entered Shathair, which had been the white mistress 
of the orient sea. The streets and the harbor were alike empty, and silence 
sat on the broken housetops and the ruining walls. The great bronze 
obelisks were greened with antiquity; the massy marmorean temples of the 
gods of Calyz leaned and slanted to their fall. 


Tardily, as one who fears to confirm an expected thing, Xeethra came to the 
palace of the monarchs. Not as he recalled it, a glory of soaring marble half 
veiled by flowering almonds and trees of spice and high-pulsing fountains, 
but in stark dilapidation amid blasted gardens, the palace awaited him, 
while the brief, illusory rose of sunset faded upon its dome, leaving them 
wan as mausoleums. 


How long the place had lain desolate, he could not know. Confusion filled 
him, and he was whelmed by utter loss and despair. It seemed that none 
remained to greet him amid the ruins; but, nearing the portals of the west 
wing, he saw, as it were, a fluttering of shadows that appeared to detach 
themselves from the gloom beneath the portico; and certain dubious beings, 
clothed in rotten tatter, came sidling and crawling before him on the cracked 
pavement. Pieces of their raiment dropped from them as they moved; and 
about them was an unnamed horror of filth, of squalor and disease. When 
they neared him, Xeethra saw that most of them were lacking in some 
member or feature, and that all were marked by the gnawing of leprosy. 


His gorge rose within him, and he could not speak. But the lepers hailed 
him with hoarse cries and hollow croakings, as if deeming him another 
outcast who had come to join them in their abode amid the ruins. 


"Who are ye that dwell in my palace of Shathair?" he inquired at length. 
"Behold! I am King Amero, the son of Eldamaque, and I have returned 
from a far land to resume the throne of Calyz." 


At this, a loathsome cackling and tittering arose among the lepers. "We 
alone are the kings of Calyz," one of them told the youth. "The land has 
been a desert for centuries, and the city of Shathair had long lain unpeople 
save by such as we, who were driven out from other places. Young man, 


you are welcome to share the realm with us: for another king, more or less, 
is a small matter here." 


Then, with obscene cachinnations, the lepers jeered at Xeethra and derided 
him; and he, standing amid the dark fragments of his dream, could find no 
words to answer them. However, one of the oldest lepers, well-night 
limbless and faceless, shared not in the mirth of his fellows, but seemed to 
ponder and reflect; and he said at last to Xeethra, in a voice issuing thickly 
from the black pit of his gaping mouth: 


"I have heard something of the history of Calyz, and the names of Amero 
and Eldamaque are familiar to me. In bygone ages certain of the rulers were 
named thus; but I know not which of them was the son and which the 
father. Haply both are now entombed with the rest of their dynasty, in the 
deep-lying vaults beneath the palace." 


Now, in the greying twilight, other lepers emerged from the shadowy ruin 
and gathered about Xeethra. Hearing that he laid claim to the kingship of 
the desert realm, certain of their number went away and returned presently, 
bearing vessels filled with rank water and mouldy victuals, which they 
proffered to Xeethra, bowing low with a mummery as of chamberlains 
serving a monarch. 


Xeethra turned from them in loathing, though he was famished and athirst. 
He fled through the ashen gardens, among the dry fountain-mouths and 
dusty plots. Behind him he heard the hideous mirth of the lepers; but the 
sound grew fainter, and it seemed that they did not follow him. Rounding 
the vast palace in his flight, he met no more of these creatures. The portals 
of the south wing and the east wing were dark and empty, but he did not 
care to enter them, knowing that desolation and things worse than 
desolation were the sole tenants. 


Wholly distraught and despairing, he came to the eastern wing and paused 
in the gloom. Dully, and with a sense of dream-like estrangement, he 
became aware that he stood on that very terrace above the sea, which he had 
remembered so often during his journey. Bare were the ancient flower-beds; 


the trees had rotted away in their sunken basins; and the great flags of the 
pavement were runneled and broken. But the veils of twilight were tender 
upon the ruin; and the sea sighed as of yore under a purple shrouding; and 
the mighty star Canopus climbed in the east, with the lesser stars still faint 
around him. 


Bitter was the heart of Xeethra, thinking himself a dreamer beguiled by 
some idle dream. He shrank from the high splendor of Canopus, as if from a 
flame too bright to bear; but, ere he could turn away, it seemed that a 
column of shadow, darker than the night and thicker than any cloud, rose 
upward before him from the terrace and blotted out the effulgent star. Out of 
the solid stone the shadow grew, towering tall and colossal; and it took on 
the outlines of a mailed warrior; and it seemed that the warrior looked down 
upon Xeethra from a great height with eyes that shone and shifted like 
fireballs in the darkness of his face under the lowering helmet. 


Confusedly, as one who recalls an old dream, Xeethra remembered a boy 
who had herded goats upon summer-stricken hills; and who, one day, had 
found a cavern that opened portal-like on a garden-land of strangeness and 
marvel. Wandering there, the boy had eaten a blood-dark fruit and had fled 
in a terror before the black-armored giants who warded the garden. Again 
he was that boy; and still he was the King Amero, who had sought for his 
lost realm through many regions; and, finding it in the end, had found only 
the abomination of desolation. 


Now, as the trepidation of the goatherd, guilty of theft and trespass, warred 
in his soul with the pride of the king, he heard a voice that rolled through 
the heavens like thunder from a high cloud in the spring night: 


"I am the emissary of Thasaidon, who sends me in due course to all who 
have passed the nether portals and tasted the fruit of his garden. No man, 
having eaten the fruit, shall remain thereafter as he was before; but to some 
the fruit brings oblivion, and to others, memory. Know, then, that in another 
birth, ages agone, you were indeed the young King Amero. The memory, 
being strong upon you, has effaced the remembrance of your present life, 
and has driven you forth to seek your ancient kingdom." 


"If this be true, then doubly am I bereft," said Xeethra, bowing sorrowfully 
before the shadow. "For, being Amero, I am throneless and realmless; and, 
being Xeethra, I cannot forget my former royalty and regain the content 
which I knew as a simple goatherd." 


"Harken, for there is another way," said the shadow, its voice muted like the 
murmur of a far ocean. "Thasaidon is the master of all sorceries, and a giver 
of magic gifts to those who serve him and acknowledge him as their lord. 
Pledge your allegiance, promise your soul to him; and in fee thereof, the 
Demon will surely reward you. If it be your wish, he can wake again the 
buried past with his necromancy. Again, as King Amero, you shall reign 
over Calyz; and all things shall be as they were in the perished years; and 
the dead faces and the fields now desert shall bloom again." 


"I accept the bond," said Xeethra. "I plight my fealty to Thasaidon, and I 
promise my soul to him if he, in return, will give me back my kingdom." 


"There is more to be said," resumed the shadow. "Not wholly have you 
remembered your other life, but merely those years that correspond to your 
present youth. Living again as Amero, perhaps you will regret your royalty 
in time; and if such regret should overcome you, leading you to forget a 
monarch's duty, then the whole necromancy shall end and vanish like 
vapor." 


"So be it," said Xeethra. "This, too, I accept as part of the bargain." 


When the words ended, he beheld no longer the shadow towering against 
Canopus. The star flamed with a pristine splendor, as if no cloud had ever 
dimmed it; and without sense of change or transition, he who watched the 
star was none other than King Amero; and the goatherd Xeethra, and the 
emissary, and the pledge given to Thasaidon, were as things that had never 
been. The ruin that had come upon Shathair was no more than the dream of 
some mad prophet; for in the nostrils of Amero the perfume of languorous 
flowers mingled with salt sea-balsams; and in his ears the grave murmur of 
ocean was pierced by the amorous plaint of lyres and a shrill laughter of 
slave-girls from the palace behind him. He heard the myriad noises of the 


nocturnal city, where his people feasted and made jubilee; and, turning from 
the star with a mystic pain and an obscure joy in his heart, Amero beheld 
the effulgent portals and windows of his father's house, and the far- 
mounting light from a thousand flambeaux that paled the stars as they 
passed over Shathair. 
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It is written in the old chronicles that King Amero reigned for many 
prosperous years. Peace and abundance were upon all the realm of Calyz; 
the drouth came not from the desert, nor violent gales from the main; and 
tribute was sent at the ordained seasons to Amero from the subject isles and 
outlying lands. And Amero was well content, dwelling superbly in rich- 
arrased halls, feasting and drinking royally, and hearing the praise of his 
lute-players and his chamberlains and lemans. 


When his life was little past the meridian years, there came at whiles to 
Amero something of that satiety which lies in wait for the minions of 
fortune. At such times he turned from the cloying pleasures of the court and 
found delight in blossoms and leaves and the verses of olden poets. Thus 
was Satiety held at bay; and, since the duties of the realm rested lightly upon 
him, Amero still found his kingship a goodly thing. 


Then, in a latter autumn, it seemed that the stars looked disastrously on 
Calyz. Murrain and blight and pestilence rode abroad as if on the wings of 
unseen dragons. The coast of the kingdom was beset and sorely harried by 
pirate galleys. Upon the west, the caravans coming and going through Calyz 
were assailed by redoubtable bands of robbers; and certain fierce desert 
peoples made war on the villages lying near to the southern border. The 
land was filled with turmoil and death, with lamentations and many 
miseries. 


Deep was Amero's concern, hearing the distressful complaints that were 
brought before him daily. Being but little skilled in kingcraft, and wholly 
untried by the ordeals of dominion, he sought counsel of his courtlings but 
was ill advised by them. The troubles of the realm multiplied upon him; 


uncurbed by authority, the wild peoples of the waste grew bolder, and the 
pirates gathered like vultures of the sea. Famine and drouth divided his 
realm with the plague; and it seemed to Amero, in his sore perplexity, that 
such matters were beyond all medication; and his crown was become a too 
onerous burden. 


Striving to forget his own impotence and the woeful plight of his kingdom, 
he gave himself to long nights of debauch. But the wine refused its 
oblivion, and love had now forfeited its rapture. He sought other 
divertissements, calling before him strange makers and mummers and 
buffoons, and assembling outlandish singers and the players of uncouth 
instruments. Daily he made proclamations of a high reward to any that 
could bemuse him from his cares. 


Wild songs and sorcerous ballads of yore were sung to him by immortal 
minstrels; the black girls of the north, with amber-dappled limbs, danced 
before him their weird lascivious measures; the blowers of the horns of 
chimeras played a mad and secret tune; and savage drummers pounded a 
troublous music on drums made from the skin of cannibals; while men 
clothed with the scales and pelts of half-mythic monsters ramped or crawled 
grotesquely through the halls of the palace. But all these were vain to 
beguile the king from his grievous musings. 


One afternoon, as he sat heavily in his hall of audience, there came to him a 
player of pipes who was clad in tattered homespun. The eyes of the man 
were bright as newly stirred embers, and his face was burned to a cindery 
blackness, as if by the ardor of outland suns. Hailing Amero with small 
servility, he announced himself as a goatherd who had come to Shathair 
from a region of valleys and mountains lying sequestered beyond the bourn 
of sunset. 


"O King, I know the melodies of oblivion," he said, "and I would play for 
you, though I desire not the reward you have offered. If haply I succeed in 
diverting, I shall take my own guerdon in due time." 


"Play, then," said Amero, feeling a faint interest rise within him at the bold 
speech of the piper. 


Forthwith, on his pipes of reed, the black goatherd began a music that was 
like the falling and rippling of water in quiet vales, and the passing of wind 
over lonely hilltops. Subtly the pipes told of freedom and peace and 
forgetfulness lying beyond the sevenfold purple of outland horizons. 
Dulcetly they sang of a place where the years came not with an iron 
trampling, but were soft of tread as a zephyr shod with flower petals. There 
the world's turmoil and troubling were lost upon measureless leagues of 
silence, and the burdens of empire were blown away like thistledown. There 
the goatherd, tending his flock on solitary fells, was possessed of 
tranquillity sweeter than the power of monarchs. 


As he listened to the piper, a sorcery crept upon the mind of Amero. The 
weariness of kingship, the cares and perplexities, were as dream-bubbles 
lapsing in some Lethean tide. He beheld before him, in sun-bright verdure 
and stillness, the enchanted vales evoked by the music; and he himself was 
the goatherd, following grassy paths, or lying oblivious of the vulture hours 
by the margin of lulled waters. 


Hardly he knew that the low piping had ceased. But the vision darkened, 
and he who had dreamt of a goatherd's peace was again a troubled king. 


"Play on!" he cried to the black piper. "Name your own guerdon—and 
play." 


The eyes of the goatherd burned like embers in a dark place at evening. 
"Not till the passing of ages and the falling of kingdoms shall I require of 
you my reward," he said enigmatically. "However, I shall play for you once 
more." 


So, through the afternoon, King Amero was beguiled by that sorcerous 
piping which told ever of a far land of ease and forgetfulness. With each 
playing it seemed that the spell grew stronger upon him; and more and more 
was his royalty a hateful thing; and the very grandeur of his palace 


oppressed and stifled him. No longer could he endure the heavily jewelled 
yoke of duty; and madly he envied the carefree lot of the goatherd. 


At twilight he dismissed the ministrants who attended him, and held speech 
alone with the piper. 


"Lead me to this land of yours," he said, "where I may dwell as a simple 
herder." 


Clad in mufti, so that his people might not recognise him, the king stole 
from the palace through an unguarded postern, accompanied by the piper. 
Night, like a formless monster with the crescent moon for its lowered horn, 
was crouching beyond the town; but in the streets the shadows were thrust 
back by a flaming of myriad cressets. Amero and his guide were 
unchallenged as they went toward the outer darkness. And the king 
repented not his forsaken throne: though he saw in the city a continual 
passing of biers laden with the victims of the plague; and faces gaunt with 
famine rose up from the shadows as if to accuse him of recreancy. These he 
heeded not: for his eyes were filled with the dream of a green silent valley, 
in a land lost beyond the turbid flowing of time with its wreckage and 
tumult. 


Now, as Amero followed the black piper, there descended upon him a 
sudden dimness; and he faltered in weird doubt and bewilderment. The 
street-lights flickered before him, and swiftly they expired in the gloom. 
The loud murmuring of the city fell away in a vast silence; and, like the 
shifting of some disordered dream, it seemed that the tall houses crumbled 
stiffly and were gone even as shadows, and the stars shone over broken 
walls. Confusion filled the thoughts and the sense of Amero; and in his 
heart was a black chill of desolation; and he seemed to himself as one who 
had known the lapse of long empty years, and the loss of high splendor; and 
who stood now amid the extremity of age and decay. In his nostrils was a 
dry mustiness such as the night draws from olden ruin; and it came to him, 
as a thing foreknown and now remembered obscurely, that the desert was 
lord in his proud capital of Shathair. 


"Where have you led me?" cried Amero to the piper. 


For all reply, he heard a laughter that was like the peal of derisive thunder. 
The muffled shape of the goatherd towered colossally in the gloom, 
changing, growing, till its outlines were transformed to those of a giant 
warrior in sable armor. Strange memories thronged the mind of Amero, and 
he seemed to recall darkly something of another life... Somehow, 
somewhere, for a time, he had been the goatherd of his dreams, content and 
forgetful... somehow, somewhere, he had entered a strange bright garden 
and had eaten a blood-dark fruit... 


Then, in a flaring as of infernal levin, he remembered all, and knew the 
might shadow that towered above him like a Terminus reared in hell. 
Beneath his feet was the cracked pavement of the seaward terrace; and the 
stars above the emissary were those that precede Canopus; but Canopus 
himself was blotted out by the Demon's shoulder. Somewhere in the dusty 
darkness, a leper laughed and coughed thickly, prowling about the ruined 
palace in which had once dwelt the kings of Calyz. All things were even as 
they had been before the making of that bargain through which the perished 
kingdom had been raised up by the powers of hell. 


Anguish choked the heart of Xeethra as if with the ashes of burnt-out pyres 
and the shards of heaped ruin. Subtly and manifoldly had the Demon 
tempted him to his loss. Whether these things had been dream or 
necromancy or verity he knew not with sureness; nor whether they had 
happened once or had happened often. In the end there was only dust and 
dearth; and he, the doubly accurst, must remember and repent forevermore 
all that he had forfeited. 


He cried out to the emissary: "I have lost the bargain that I made with 
Thasaidon. Take now my soul and bear it before him where he sits aloft on 
his throne of ever-burning brass; for I would fulfil my bond to the 
uttermost.” 


"There is no need to take your soul," said the emissary, with an ominous 
rumble as of departing storm in the desolate night. "Remain here with the 


lepers, or return to Pornos and his goats, as you will: it matters little. At all 
times and in all places your soul shall be part of the dark empire of 
Thasaidon." 
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